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LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL 



House of Representatives, 
Committee on Science and Technology, 

Washington, DC, August 28, 1986. 
To the Members of the Science Policy Jask Force: 

We transmit herewith the sixth Background Report prepared for 
oiu: Science Policy Task Force. This report is entitled "Research 
Policies for the Social and Behavioral Sciences''. 

In the development of the agenda for our two-year study of gov- 
ernment science policy, we decided early on that we could not pes- 
sfbly include in our study a careful and detailed analysis of each of 
the disciplines within science, such as physics, chemistry, astrono- 
my or zoology. However, an exception was made in the case of the 
social sciences. This was due to the strong interest on the part of 
many of our members in the role which the results of research in 
the social and behavioral sciences potentially may be able to play 
in our society. This is a topic which has been before the Committee 
on Science and Technology and other committees of the Congress 
on numerous occasions in recent years, in part because of questions 
raised on the part of the current Administration concerning the 
relative priority that should be given to support for research in the 
social sciences in the context of the over-all support for scientific 
research at a time when fimds for all governmental purposes were 
scarce. 

To provide an overview of this entire area of scientific research, 
we commissioned a comprehensive backgroimd study from the Con- 
gressional Research Service of the Library of Congress. We were 
highly fortunate that Ms. Genevieve Knezo was assigned to cany 
out this study. Ms. Knezo's extensive knowledge and experience in 
the science policy field generally, and her broad knowledge of the 
literature dealing with the social and behavioral sciences in par- 
ticular has yielded a most useful study. It covers most of the ques- 
tions which Che Task Force has raised about the past and present 
policies of the Federal Government's role in providing support for 
these areas of science, and provided, we believe, a solid foundation 
for our own evaluation of the future policies which our Govern- 
ment should pursue with regard to the support and utilization of 
research results in these fields of science. 

We commend this study to the attention of the members of the 
Science Policy Task Force, the members of the Committee on Sci- 
ence and Technology and the interested members of the Congress. 
Yours truly, 

Don Fuqua, 
Chairman. 

Manuel Lujan, 
Ranking Republican Member. 

(in) 
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LETTER OF SUBMITTAL 



Congressional Research Service, 

The Library of CJongress, 
Washington, DC, May 8, 1986. 

Hon. Don Fuqua, 

Chairman, Committee on Science and Technology, U.S. House of 
Representatives, Washington, DC. 

Dear Mr. Chairman: We are very pleased to transmit this 
report entitled The Evolution of U.S. Behavioral and Social Sci- 
ences Research Policies: An Overview of the Federal Role, The Size 
of the Community, Non-Governmental Support, Advisory Commis- 
sion Studies, and Issues in Utilization of Research. The report was 
prepared in response to a request of the Task Force on Science 
Policy of the House Committee on Science and Technology for an 
historical study of selected public and private aspects of the govern- 
ance, support, and use of the behavioral and social science during 
the last 40^ years. As is characteristic of Congressional Research 
Service policy reports, programmatic and policy options are dis- 
cussed impartially, but no recommendations are made. 

This report was prepared by a team of CRS analysts under the 
coordination of Genevieve J. Knezo, Specialist in Science and Tech- 
nology. Edith F. Cooper, Analyst in Science and Technology, pre- 
pared the first draft of section B of chapter V and compiled the 
tables on Federal agency funding. Christine Matthews Rose pre- 
pared intial drafts to chapters VI and VIIL Nancy Connors, an An- 
alyst in Science and Technology during the summer of 1985, pre- 
pared the draft of the case study on intelligence testing that is pre- 
sented in chapter X. Ms. Knezo drafted the rest of this study and 
edited the entire manuscript. 

A preliminary draft of this report was delivered to the Task 
Force for background use for hearings held in the summer and fall 
of 1985. Also, the draft was circulated for peer comment, at the re- 
quest of the committee, to interested exijerts. In response, we re- 
ceived critiques, comments, and information from staff of the Na- 
tional Research Council of the National Academy of Sciences, the 
National Science Foundation, the Consortium of Social Science As- 
sociations, the American Psychological Association, the American 
Anthropological Association, the Federation of Behavioral, Psycho- 
logical and Cognitive Sciences, as well as from individual behavior- 
al and social scientists and policy researchers within and outside of 
the Government. The project coordinator took these comments into 
account in preparing the final draft of this report. 

We appreciate having been asked to undertake this analysis of 
critical governmental programs and policies for these vital and ex- 
citing fields of science. We hope this report meets the needs of the 
Task Force on Science Policy. 
Sincerely, 

Joseph E. Ross, Director. 

9^. (v) 
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I. INTRODUCTION AND EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 

The Task Force on Science Policy of the House Committee on 
Science and Technology, as part of its series of background studies 
on major science policy issues since 1945, asked the Congressional 
Research Service to prepare a study surveying the governance, use, 
and support of the behavioral and social sciences in the United 
States for the last forty years. This document was requested to 
serve as background information for the hearings on the same sub- 
ject, held in 1985, and as part of the publications series of the Task 
Force. Specifically, the committee requested: 

(a) An estimate of the size of the social and behavioral re- 
search community in the United States, including the number 
of researchers and research organizations by discipline; 

(b) An analysis of past expenditures by Federal agencies in 
support of these sciences and current trends; 

(c) An analysis of non-governmental funding for the social 
and behavioral sciences; 

(d) An analysis, through a limited number of case studies of 
the advantages and disadvantages of using the research results 
of social and behavioral sciences in public and private decision- 
making about policy issues; 

(e) A review of past studies in this field, the recommenda- 
tions they contain, and their impact; 

(f) The criteria that have in the past been used to justify 
Federal support for these sciences and the validity of those cri- 
teria; 

(g) The extent to which the distinction between basic and ap- 
plied research applies to the social and behavioral sciences; 
and 

(h) . . [0]ther aspects . . ." deemed relevant. 

This study addresses these issues. Conclusions and implications 
for policy are summarized in chapter 12. The following is a summa- 
ry of the main findings of this report. 

In this study the terms behavioral sciences and psychological sci- 
ences are equivalent. In addition, the fields of science encompassed 
are those which the National Science Foundation categorizes as 
' psychology" and as "social sciences." Federal agencies fund basic 
and applied research in these fields, as well as development, dis- 
semination, and related activities. Federal funding for research in 
these disciplines is estimated to total about $722 million for the 
fiscal year 1986. Although no current, accurate figures are avail- 
able, Federal funding for development and dissemination and relat- 
ed activities in these disciplines was estimated to total just over $1 
billion (nominal dollars) in 1977. The National Science Foundation 
reported that there were 390,700 employed behavioral and social 
scienLlrto in 1983, the latest year for which appropriate data are 
available. About 12 percent of these scientists conducted research 
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and development. Many behavioral and social scientists are em- 
ployed in academia. But a growing number are employed in indus- 
try. For instance, the social science survey research industry has 
been called a "$4 billion a year business.'' Many other behavioral 
and social scientists are employed in high-technology businesses, in 
States and local government, and in clinical settings. 

This report answers some specific historical questions about the 
governance, support, and use of the behavioral and sociiil sciences. 
It shows that trie Federal Government has played the most deter- 
minate role of all funding sponsors, but a well-defined Federal re- 
search support role did not emerge until after World War 11. Prior 
to World War II, foundations helped establish "core'* research in- 
stitutes and supported some methodological development in the be- 
havioral and social sciences. Since then. Foundations often have 
funded, among other things, research on controversial social issues 
which Government has tended to avoid. Federal support for behav- 
ioral and social research since 1967 totals about 11 billion dollars 
and constitutes the lion's share of support for U.S. basic and ap- 
plied research in the behavioral and social sciences. This repre- 
sents about 5.8 percent of the approximately $189 billion in Federal 
funding for research in all scientific disciplines since 1967. If total 
FedersJ expenditures for behavioral and social sciences (including 
development, dissemination, and related activities) were added to- 
gether, this total probably would at least double to $22 billion. (Ac- 
curate data are not available, this figure was calculated on the 
basis of a survey made of 1977 activities.) 

The Government clearly distinguishes basic research support 
from applied research support. Some scientists object to this differ- 
entiation and argue that there are no significant differences be- 
tween basic and applied research and that both may generate new 
knowledge or have potential applications. Others promote the di- 
chotomy, saying that utilization of research will be enhanced only 
if basic research is clearly distinguished from applied, and if sepa- 
rate training programs, expectations, and oversight criteria are 
used. They also argue that a dichotomy clarifies the rationale for 
Federal support of basic research and protects the pluralistic struc- 
ture of U.S. research support and production, the hallmark of the 
Nation's rich scientific productivity. 

Since 1945, most Federal support has been for applied research, 
not for basic, in»the ratio of 3 applied to 1 basic for social sciences 
research and 2 applied to 1 basic for behavioral sciences. The Gov- 
ernment supports more social sciences than behavioral sciences re- 
search. Agencies whose mission is research support have provided 
about 30 percent of Federal research funds for these disciplines; 
mission-oriented agencies (the Department of Defense and the 
social agencies) support the bulk. Basic support in these fields has 
come largely from the agencies whose primary mission is re- 
search—the National Science Foundation and the National Insti- 
tutes of Health and agencies of the Alcohol, Drug Abuse, and 
Mental Health Administration (ADAMHA). The largest supporters 
of applied research in these disciplines are the Departments of 
Health and Human Services, Agriculture, and Defense. The De- 
partments of Health and Human Services and of Defense are the 
largest supporters of psychology research; the largest supporters of 
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social sciences research are the Departments of Health and Human 
Services, Agriculture, and Education. 

The National Academy of Sciences estimated that Federal fund- 
ing for behavioral and social "knowledge production and applica- 
tion totaled about $1.9 billion in 1977, with about $700 million 
going for research and $300 million for development. Federal fund- 
ing for related activities (including program evaluations, general 
purpose statistics, demonstrations for policy implementation and 
dissemination)— which are important elements of Federal policies 
for behavioral and social sciences because they employ behavioral 
and social scientists and generate information for decisionmakers— 
totaled $874 million in 1977 (the aforementioned dollar figures in- 
clude salaries and expenses and overhead for the activities de- 
scribed.) Currently funding data are published only about research 
in these fields. 

Federal support for the behavioral and social sciences, as a pro- 
portion of funding for all research fields, started decreasing in the 
late 1970s. The decrease was accelerated beginning in 1981, with 
the advent of the Reagan Administration. Federal support for be- 
havioral sciences did not decrease in all agencies, but priorities 
were changed to deemphasize social factors. Cuts were made in the 
NSF support programs (offset, in some cases by increases in other 
agencies). Support for social sciences research was decreased sub- 
stantially. Funding levels in subsequent years have not reached the 
fiscal year 1980 funding level when expressed in terms of constant 
dollars. 

Today Federal support for research in these fields constitutes 
about 4.8 percent of all funds awarded for scientific research, the 
same proportion as the pre-"Great Society", that is pre-1965, fiind- 
ing levels. In 1986, estimated, in terms of constant 1972 dollars, the 
funding level of $296 million is 27 percent lower than the average 
annual support level of $405 million during the period of 1970 to 
1980, and is 35 percent below the peak level reached in 1978. How- 
ever, behavioral and social sciences manpower increased about 40 
percent over the period 1970 to 1980. 

There appear to be widespread applications of federally support- 
ed behavioral and social research in clinical, administrative, and 
technical settings. But there are complaints that much federally 
supported behavioral and social research is not used effectively for 
policymaking purposes and that the impact of such research on pol- 
icymaking is not direct and apparent (in the terms of what has 
been described as a "social engineering" model). Many experts 
agree that behavioral and social science research information 
serves effectively when it is measured in terms of "enlightening 
decisionmakers," in a cumulative process over a long period of 
time. According to this model, usually no one particular study can 
be identified as affecting policy, but knowledge accumulates over 
time and influences decisionmakers by helping them to frame ques- 
tions for discussion regarding policy options or by allowing them to 
reject solutions that will not be effective. It may be that an "en- 
lightenment" model of utilization is the most appropriate to use in 
evaluating use of behavioral and social research in policy, given 
the fact that crucial political factors and choices and value consid- 
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erations are more important determinants of most policy outcomes 
than is objective scientific information. 

It may be that some expectations for using behavioral and social 
science research directly in policymaking do not recognize the 
many obstacles both fo the production of policy-relevant knovyledge 
and also to its application in complex processes of bureaucratic and 
political decisionmaking. Some of these obstacles that affect re- 
searchers are discussed in this report. They include: producing 
counterintuitive findings, producing research which is irrelevant to 
policymaking, political naivete regarding bureaucratic functioning 
and the vagaries of political decisionmaking, conflicts stemming 
from the need to respond to the academic reward system which 
may differ from the rewards of policy-advising, inadequate knowl- 
edge and inappropriate quantification, and fraud and deception. 

Some believe that application and utilization of knowledge in 
these fields of science would be enhanced if Federal agencies sup- 
ported, and if researchers promoted, the conduct of more long- 
range research, with priorities determined on an inter^ency basis, 
about the fundamental aspects of behavioral and social issues of 
concern to policymakers. This is in contrast to determining re- 
search funding priorities primary on the basis of internal scientific 
choice, curiosity, or the short-term applied research needs of Feder- 
al agencies. This notion coincides in part with debate now begin- 
ning in the field of science and technology policy about whether 
scientists benefitting from Federal funding should support "more 
socially responsible fundamental research.^ 

There also have been recommendations that Federal funding for 
behavioral and social research relevant for policymaking would be 
enhanced if there were more consideration given to: including the 
issue of implementation in research designs, improving linkages be- 
tween decisionmakers and scientists, creating Government-funded 
policy research units, improving information dissemination, and 
creating "research broker staffs. Some believe that the growing 
field of policy sciences may offer decisionmakers useful policy and 
program guidance. 

Current policy concerns arise from criticisms made r^ardmg in- 
effective utilization of some kinds of behavioral and social research 
and the need to determine appropriate priorities for Federal fund- 
ing in an era of budget austerity. The foUovidng are among the 
major policy issues raised for possible further consideration by both 
social and behavioral scientists and by policymakers: Is behavioral 
and social research somehow less "scientific* , objective, or rigorous 
than the natural and physical sciences? Should the Federal Gov- 
ernment collect more accurate information to describe support of 
the fields of behavioral and social science? Should agencies coordi- 
nate research programs to: enhance cross-fertilization betAveen 
basic and applied research, to support the conduct of more "socially 
relevant" longer-range research, and to improve dissemination of 
the results of federally supported research efforts*' Who should de- 
termine what is "socially relevant" longer-range research? Will the 
integrity of these fields of science be significantly jeopardized if be- 



» Shapley Deborah and Rustum Roy- Lost at the Frontier. U.S. Science and Technology Policy 
Adria. Philadelphia, ISI Press, 1985, 223 p. 
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havioral and social scientists give more attention to doing research 
which is intended to serve some potential policy purpose? Should 
the Government reexamine the various institutional arrangements 
proposed to produce more relevant behavioral and social research 
for policy purposes? 

During the last few years, there has begun what may be perma- 
nent long-term employment shifts from academia to other employ- 
ment sectors— especially industry. The primary activity of behav- 
ioral and social scientists in industry is not research. National Sci- 
ence Foundation data describe an oversupply of some types of be- 
havioral and social scientists, but not necessarily in the areas 
sought by industry. There is some evidence that Federal support 
policies may be decreasing the supply of scientific personnel in the 
behavioral and social sciences. This raises policy questions about 
whether industry and/or government should play a larger role in 
supporting research and training in specifically targetted subfields 
within the behavioral and social sciences, and about the need for 
enhancing partnerships between these two sectors. 
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n. AN OVERVIEW OF SOME MAJOR ASPECTS IN THE mSTO- 
RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN THE FEDERAL GOV- 
ERNMENT AND THE BEHAVIORAL AND SOCIAL SCIENCES 

A. Introduction 

• ?f ^ direction of many critical events and developments 
in the behavioral and social sciences as sciences have been influ- 
enced by the Nation's social and political environment and chang- 
mg social conditions. (For a description of fields encompassed, see 
footnote 1 oelow).! Many developments have been determined 
lai^iy by direct and indirect actions of the Federal Government.^ 
This chapter traces some m^or events in the history of the Fed- 
eral Government relationship with the behavioral and social sci- 
ences with respect to such areas as basic research, applied re- 
search, defense, and the "Great Society" programs. Efforts to "in- 
stitutionalize these sciences in government are traced, and atten- 
tion is given to the policies of the Reagan Administration. 

B. Pre-World War II 

The social sciences, which derived some of their early ideas and 
personnel from the fields of moral philosophy and social work, 

i^^^!nn^^^^^^^^^ ^ scientific disciplines in the United States in 
the 1880S.2 

The first type of Federal sponsorship of behavioral and social re- 
search was confined to the problem^solving needs of Government 
Kenneth Prewitt, when he was President of the Social Science Re- 
search Council, reported an early instance of Federal support of 
social research: a small research grant from the Secretary of the 
Treasury to a Professor Bates of the University of Pennsylvania to 
study bursting steam boilers. Bates and his team reported that the 

fhpf^I-^f]'nJ°i!!? °" ^i^"^ ^""^'^'J^ 5?^ in chapter I, requested that this study deal with 
the social and behavioral sciences." The National Science Foundation collects funding and per- 
Sonne data for theae fields of science, but uses the categories of ''psychoid' Td-W^l 
"Sff ' NSF data are 'ised extensively throughout this repirt. in thte report t^ terms 

behavioral science enconpasses those fields of science includedunder in the r.SF category 
^chol<^ and ««ia^ Kien^ encompasses those fields o 

fiZM^^l !fl^"if?- .^F ^"^^^ "psychology" into three categories: biological aspects, s^id 
aspects, and psychological sciences, n.e.c. "Social science" includes, accordingto NSptknthrw)!. 
ogy. economics, political Kience, sociology, and social sciences, n.e.c. The term "n.e.c." is for 
not ekewhere classified,'; which is defined as including "multi-disciplinaiy projects within a 
broad field and 8ingle<hscipline projects for which a separate field has not been assigned." (U.S. 
r?sS°"^^ol?^ roundation Federal Funds for Research and Development. Fiscal Years 1983, 
4?CNSf'84-336))' Statistical Tables. Washington, U.S. GoVt. Pnnt. Off., im P. 3- 

S(^?ty, May/J^^e^ "^""'^ Sponsorship and Social Science Research. 

> Sea also: Haskell, Thomas L The Emergence of Professional Social Science. The Amencan 
^IlUn^Pr'LtmS Nineteenth^ntury Crisis of Authonty. Urbana, UnTveirsTty 
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problem involved the human dimension: "Sometimes there is a 
little carelessness in stoking the fire." ^ 

One of the earliest sustained Federal users and supporters of 
social science research was the Agriculture Department, which 
funded dat^^ gfittfering and social research relating to factors of 
production arid marjketing.^ This mission still continues. Today the 
Department of Agriculture funds the third largest amount of be- 
havioral and social research, after the Departments of Health and 
Human Services and Defense. (See table 1.) The Census Bureau is 
another example of an early and continuous user of federally 
funded social science data collection and methodology. Another 
kind of major link between social science and the Government oc- 
curred in 1885, according to Prewitt, when Government created the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, to help provide non-biased policy rele- 
vant labor statistics to help overcome a period of major 'civil strife 
and industrial violence", as well as the need to deal with labor re- 
formers pressing for improvements in working conditions.® 



TABLE l.^FEDERAL OBLIGATIONS FOR RESEARCH IN BEHAVIORAL AND SOCIAL SCIENCES, BY 
AGENCY AND CHARACTER OF WORK, FISCAL YEARS 1965, 1975, AND 1985 (ESTIMATED) 

[In U)0cs3nd$ of doRars] 



Sod)] sciences 



Behavioral 
soences 



1965 

Total research..... 127.389 

All agencies basic research 36,931 

iJasic research at universities and colleges W 

NSf 

Total, basic and applied 11,772 

Basic research 11,097 

Basic research at universities and colleges NA 

DHEW/DHHS 

Total, b:sic and applied - 50,644 

Basic research 9,775 

Basic research at universities and colleges NA 

AGRICULTURE 

Total basic and applied 25,793 

Basic research 5,239 

Basic research at universities and colleges NA 

DEFENSE 

Total, basic and applied 4,886 

Bask: research 2,260 

Basic research at universities and colleges NA 

/ EDUCATION 

Total basic and applied (*) 

Basic research (*) 



103,479 
57,763 
NA 



7,285 
7,285 
NA 



64,644 
34,874 
NA 



(M 



21,321 
7,955 
NA 



230,868 
94,694 
NA 



19,057 
18,382 
NA 



115,288 
44,649 
NA 



25,793 
5,239 
NA 



^6,207 
10,215 
NA 



4,853,884 
1,689,931 
NA 



171,732 
171,057 
NA 



861,735 
302,915 
NA 



217,824 
90,254 
NA 



1,751,493 
263,326 
NA 



* Prewitt, Kenneth. Social Science Utilities. Society, v. 17, Sept./Oct. 1980. 7. 

* For an overview of the early history, see. I^ons, Gene M. The Uneasy Partnership. Social 
Science and the Federal Government m the Twentieth Century. New York, Russell Sage Foun 
dation, 1969. 394 p. 

« Prewitt, Kenneth. Making A Difference. The Social Sciences. Written for a conference, 
**<inr\n\ Srience Research in Canada," Oct. 3-5, 1984. 5. 
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TABLE l.-FEDERAL OBUGATIONS FOR RESEARCH IN BEHAVIORAL AND SOCIAL SCIENCES, BY 
AGENCY AND CHARACTER OF WORK, RSCAL YEARS 1965, 1975, AND 1985 (ESTIMATED)- 
Continusd 

[In thosmds dofan] 



Socal sciences 



sciences 



Basic fesearch at unh«»ties zni colteges.... 

lABOR 

Total, basic and appfied 

Basic resean^.. 



Baa: research at Mnpwsit' « and coOeges... 

JUSTICE 

Total. t)asic and ^led 

Basic research .. 



Basic rese^ at ixnvmities and coUeges... 



6.104 
1.146 
NA 



NA 
NA 



TRANSPORTATION 



Totai\ basic and appGed.. 
Basic research.. 



Basic research at universities and cooi^... 

HUD 

Total, basic and appfwJ 

Basic research.. 



Basic research at universities and col!^... 

COMMERCE 

Total, basic and appTied 

Basic research .. 



NA 
NA 
NA 



NA 
NA 
NA 



Basic research at universities and coil^... 



3,630 
2.517 
NA 



NA 
NA 
NA 



NA 
NA 
NA 



NA 
NA 
NA 



263 
106 
NA 



6.104 
1.146 
NA 



NA 
NA 
NA 



NA 
NA 
NA 



NA 
NA 
NA 



5.893 
2.623 
NA 



1975 



Total research 

AS agencies bfM research 

Basic research at universities and coii^... 

NSf 

Total, basic and appBed...... 

Basic research., 



Basic research at universities and colleges... 

DHEW/DHHS 

Total, basic and applied 

Basic research., 



Basic research at universities and colleges... 

AGRIOJLniRE 

Total, basic and appfcd...... 

Basic research.. 



Basic research at universities and coileges... 

DEFENSE 

Total, basic and appfied 

Basic research.. 



Basic research at universities and colleges.. 

EDUCATION 

Total, basic and applfed...... 

Basic research.. 



301,826 
73,757 
40,404 



40,319 
27,127 
23.056 



99,192 
14.830 
8,394 



50,700 
12,484 
8,372 



5,536 
1,803 
272 



139,192 
58,642 
27,918 



9,112 
8,474 
7,896 



61,240 
26,448 
14,642 



Basic research at universities and colleges... 



39,573 
9,493 
4,598 



441,008 
132,399 
68,322 



49,431 
35,601 
3C,952 



160,432 
41,278 
23,036 



50,700 
12,484 
8,372 



45,109 
11,296 
4.870 



6,228 
1,146 
NA 



NA 
NA 
NA 



NA 
NA 
NA 



NA 
NA 
NA 



43.571 
24.235 
NA 



6.729,708 
2,588,427 
1,229,791 



570,015 
485,989 
378,721 



1,914,946 
901,853 
579,946 



401,944 
154,184 
43,290 



1,431.007 
300.065 
105,530 
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TABLE l.-^FEDERAL OBLIGATIONS FOR RESEARCH IN BEHAVIORAL AND SOCIAL SCIENCES, BY 
AGENCY AND CHARACTER OF WORK, FISCAL YEARS 1965, 1975, AND 1985 (ESTIMATED)- 
Continued 

(In thousands of doNars) 



Sooal soences 



Behaviofil 
socnas 



lABOR 

Total, basic and applied 

Basic research 

Basic research at universities and colleges 

JUSTICE 

Total, basic and appfied 

Basic research 

Basic research at universities and colleges 

TRANSPORTATION 



Total, basic and applied 

Basic research 

Basic research at universities and colleges.., 

HUD 



Total, basic and applied 

Basic research 

Basic research at universities and colleges... 



COMMERCE 

Total, basic and applied 

Basic research 

Basic research at universities and colleges.., 



14,780 


498 


15,278 


15,278 


834 


43 


877 


877 


(*) 


(M 


{') 


(M 


11,817 


(») 


11,827 


18,895 


6,342 


(M 


6.342 


9,465 


(M 


(*) 






1,451 


(M 


1,451 


53.844 


(») 


(») 


(») 


75 


(») 


(M 


(») 


(M 


28,661 


(M 


28,661 


33,495 


(M 


(M 


(M 


(») 


(M 


(M 


(M 


(M 


7,750 


151 


71,901 


144,420 


11 


80 


91 


20,065 


(M 


(M 


(M 





1985 (Estimated) 



Total research 

All agencies basic research 

Basic research at universities and cdleges.. 



NSF 



Total, basic and applied 

Basic research 

Basic research at universities and colleges.... 

DHHS 

Total, basic and applied 

Basic research 

Basic research at universities and colleges..., 

AGRICULTURE 

Total, basic and applied 

Basic research 

Basic research 2* universities and colleges... 

DEFENSE 

Total, basic and applied 

Basic research.. 

Basic research at universities and colleges... 

EDUCATION 

Total, basic and applied 

Basic research 

Basic research at universities and colleges... 



473.046 
158.491 
64,067 



49,931 
42,174 
28.320 



139,188 
37,563 
17,959 



295.325 
116,781 
74,164 



15,352 
15,188 
14,000 



143,558 
70,005 
39,596 



768,371 16,034,220 
275,272 7,637,587 
138,231 3,803,137 



65,283 
57,902 
42,320 



282,746 
107,568 
57,555 



1,414,017 
1,335,809 
976,262 



4,605,063 
2,925,916 
1,853,353 



103,572 


100 


103,672 


869,708 


24.051 


40 


24,091 


419.727 


17,388 


(M 


17,388 


149,579 


6.901 


116,038 


122,939 


3,319,399 


3,084 


27,376 


30,460 


913.195 


(M 


18,268 


18.268 


453,440 


50,158 


2,397 


52,555 


77,7^0 


13,347 


54 


13,401 


14,272 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 
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TABLE l.-^FEDERAL OBL' JIONS FOR RESEARCH IN BEflAVIORAL AND SOCIAL SCIENCES, SY 
AGENCY AND CHARACTER Oi WORK, FISCAL YEARS 1965, 1975, AND 1985 (ESTIMATED)- 
Continued 

(In thousands oT doQars] 

Socil sdeflos Total. sxbJ j^.. 
soenccs ^^^^ ^ ^^ ^^ fotal. JS fieWs 

Total basic and applied „ 18,357 (») 1&.357 18357 

Basx: researcfi „ 4,478 (i) 4,478 4478 

Basic research at a'^vej*iifC3 and colleges „ NA NA NA *NA 

JUSTICE 

Total basic and applied 12,898 800 13.968 14948 

Basic research 2.570 (i) 2.570 2570 

Basic research at univefsities and colleges NA NA NA NA 

TRANSPORTA110N 

Total, basic and appfied 10,521 300 10.^2» gO.030 

Basic research „ (i) (i) /n ^qq 

Basic research at univefSJties and colleges NA NA NA u 

HUD 

Total basic and appfied (i; (n /n /n 

Basic research „ (i) (i) (i) /,j 

Basic research at univefsities and colleges (i) (i) (i) (ij 

COMMERCE 

Total basic and applied 758 237 995 219.603 

Basic research „ 20 77 97 18.416 

Basic research at univefsities and colleges (i) (i) (i) (i) 

KA-Kot avaiUUe. 
»None. 

« A conponent o( the Department d Heatth. Eftjcatwj. ind Weffcre at tte tune. 

^^r[SJwn"^i? ^^^'^ ^^^^^ 1955, 1966. aM 1967, V 15 HSf 66-25 

H^J^Jw!!f$^^^^^^!wV ^^'^ by Agency and Detailed ^ie« of Soeftcc fecal rears i967-i985. 

^r^^rl^sln S^^^^. (? ^^^^ *o \i{nt(Uitti and CoBejes by Agency arjd Derailed fieM of 

Science: Rscal Years 1973-1985. H^/Vwm cH Science Resource Stwfies- 115 p 

f!£' /S?. '^n '^^^^A ^ Socntific ActMtfes. Fiscal years 1975. 1976. and 1977, v 25. KSf 76-315. 

federal funds fof Reseaich and DeveJopmenb nscai Years 1933. 1984. and 1985. v. 33. NSf 84-336. 

During the next almost fifty years, relations between the U.S. 
universities and social science community and the Federal Govern- 
ment were more distant and foundations provided the bulk of sup- 
port for the study of controversial issues in behavioral social re- 
search. (See chapter VI in this report.) This distance arguably en- 
hanced the scientific basis of these disciplines. Prewitt reported 
that during this period, essentially the last decade of the nine- 
teenth century and the first forty years of the twentieth century, 
'important parts of the social sciences turned inward" and de- 
tached themselves from the political agenda "in an effort to 
achieve scientific respectability." This period led to major growth 
of the theoretical and methodological bases of the disciplines, ac- 
cording to Prewitt and Theda Skocpol, which has given these disci- 
plines a comparative edge internationally. In other countries they 
said, these disciplines were not developed as quickly, because gov- 
ernments frequently called upon behavioral and social scientists to 
provide applied research products. As a result, their intellectual 
and scientific advance was constrained in contrast with develop- 
ments in the United States, where these sciences flourished intel- 
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lectually. However, social scientists in other countries did learn 
how to interact with decisionmakers and to build up the public sup- 
port and coalitions necessary to influence p ^licymaking directly, a 
tradition that was lacking in the United States. 

Social historians disagree somewhat about the influence of social 
scientists in the New Deal. Prewitt concluded that although the de- 
layed emergence of a welfare state ideology in the United States 
allowed these sciences the time and freedom to "look inward", 
these disciplines did not make much of a contribution to New Deal 
social legislation. Exce^jlluub include the cases of rural sociologists 
and agricultural economists who helped to Jesign the "farm credit 
system." ® 

Government economists and statisticians influenced by the writ- 
ings of John Maynard Keyes, are credited with having helped to 
design the fiscal policies of the 1930s and the social security 
system,^ but, according to Prewitt, "the voluminous Recent Social 
Trends, commissioned by President Herbert Hoover and delivered 
to President Franklin D. Roosevelt had but slight impact on the 
New Deal." This 1,500 page report was prepared under the direc- 
tion of W.F. Ogburn, a sociologist. It was released in 1933. (In 1983 
the National Academy of Sciences held a symposium focused on a 
fifty year retrospective analysis of the Ogburn report with an ac- 
count of behavioral and social science achievements during the last 
five decades. It was published in 1985 as Behavioral and Social Set 
ence: Fifty Years of Discovery^^ 

C. Wartime and Post-World War II 

Government called upon all scientific disciplines during World 
War II and behavioral and social scientists were no exception. Gov- 
ernment and university scientists were used by military and civil- 
ian agencies alike in an effort to design programs to cope with the 
rapid social dislocations and changes prevelant in wartime and 
then in conversion to peacetime. Behavioral and social science re- 
search made major contributions to propaganda analysis, studies of 
morale, wage and price surveys, military intelligence, military re- 
cruitment, and design of the 01 bill.^^ 

After the war, the social and behavioral sciences, especially soci- 
ology, economics, political science, and anthropology, contributed to 
such areas as occupation policies, design and programs to imple- 
ment new German and Japanese constitutions, and the develop- 
ment of such programs as Point IV, which provided technical as- 
sistance to the newly emerging nations, the United Nations, and 



' Skocpolp Theda. Governmental Structures, Social Science, and the Development of Economic 
and Social Policies. Remarks Presented at the SSRC Symposium on Studies and Technology 
New York City, June 1 1, 1984: 8, 1 1. 

• Prewitt, Making a Difference, op. cit., p. 6, 6; Skocpol, p. 6. « . 

» Sills, David L. Council Marks 50th Anniversary of Its Committee on Social Security Social 
Science Research Council Items. Sept. 1985: 39-40. . 

»° Prewitt, Making a Difference, op. cit. p. 5-6. Some other social scientists have coedited the 
report with enduring utility from both a scientific and policy perspective See for example. 
Chapters 1 and 2 of Smelser, Neil and Dean R. Gcrstien eds. Behavioral and Social Science 
Fifty Years of Discovery. Washington. National Academy Press, 1985, 

"Smelser, Neil, Jo and Dean and R. Geratein. Behavioral and Social Science, Fifty Years of 
Discovery. Washington. National Academy Press. 1985. ^ * , j 

»* Prewitt, Making a Difference, op. cit., Paul F. Lazarsfeld, and Jeffrey G Reitz. An Introduc 
tion to Applied Sociology. New York, Elservier, 1975, 196 p. 
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the Marshall Plan for European Recovery. Research projects in 
these areas, according to Prewitt, required social scientists to devel- 
op such research techniques and methods as large-scale team re- 
search, evaluation methodology, national surveys, and multidisci- 
pimary research methods and institutes. These fundamental meth- 
odologies later proved useful in doing applied social research de- 
manded by the Government during the 1960s and 1970s for the 
design and evaluation of the ''Great Society'' programs. 
Following the v/ar, legislation was enacted in 1946, which result- 

fxTTA^i??^ ^^.^?r!' m??^^* National Institute of Mental Health 

(NIMH) m 1949. This inaugurated a significant period of growth in 
governmental funding for the behavioral sciences. In fact. Nelson 
reported that by January 1967 when the NIMH was transferred 
from the National Institutes of Health and raised to bureau status 
withm the Public Health Service, it was the largest NIH institute, 
accounting for 22 percent of NIH's total budget, and "was nearly 
tute " 15 ^ ^^^^ Cancer Institute, the second largest insti- 

D. The Social Sciences in NSF 

When the National Science Foundation was created in 1950, sup- 
port for socml sciences was given only reluctantly. The social sci- 
ences were permitted to be funded slowly, under NSF's permissive 
mandate to support "other sciences" and were not given an explicit 
mandate. Support was awarded only for quantitative, scientific, as 
opposed to pohcy-oriented studies. This occurred because "many of 
xtIt^P ^'^^^r scientists who were most influential in shaping the 
NbF also feared that an active social science research program 
would produce a political backlash in Congress that would hurt the 
natural sciences as well."i6 A prominent view was that "the social 
and the physical sciences have nothing in common and that, at 
best, the social sciences are a propagandist, reformist, evangelical 
sort of cult. 17 According to Roberta Balstad Miller, "The failure 
to include the social sciences in NSF was due to three factors; oppo- 
sition by key scientists; conservatives' fears that social science re- 
search would emphasize potential political problems such as racial 
inequality; and the failure of social scientists to make a strong bid 
for their inclusion.** 



TxlL^L^^^n^'^?^K 7^?.l^^R^ Program. Technological Transfer as the Basis of Aid to 
Sf^^?fw^^'S ^'^ i,^"^' Committee on Science and Astronautics Su^ 

S^n'Ji^ on Science. R^rch and Technol^ Technical Infonnation for Conffre&s. Report 
ITrJr^IJ^r^" n7(& ^r^" ^'^"'^^^ Congressio^R^arc^ 

Ed M3M12 (^^^ • ^'^^'"fi^"' U.S. Govt Print. Off., 1979. Third 

/«*q^h° mIJ^^.^S'^/^ ^ ^^'^^ ^^^5 Sciences go to War. 1941-1950. 

Jn Smith. Memtt Roe. ed . Military Enterprise and Technological Change Perspective on the 
American Experience. Cambridge, llie MIT Press. 1985. p. 203-252. 

Nelson. Stephen D Institute of Medicine A Brief History of the Development of the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health. Oct 1984. Washington. National Adademv PiS tyS p 9 14 
■° Brooks. Snonsorshm ntiH .Qn/>;nl <^rionn> R<Mu>aw>h «„ r.u ^0160 -"^ v v -i, it 



••oiaicmeni 01 ocorge A Lundberg The Senate Ponders Social Science The Scientific 
Monthly. Mav 1947. p §99 as cited in Chapter Five-Inclusion bf the Swial ScicncS m the 
Scope of the National Science Foundation. 1945-47 A Groundwork for ^urc Partne^hm 
Technical Information for Congress, op. cit. p. 120. ruiuit . umierenip. j/j 

Miller. Roberta Balsted The Social Sciences and the Politics of Science The 1940s The 
American Spciolopst, V 7. 1982 205-209 and Zuiches. James J The Oreani^Uon and Fundinl 
of Social Science in the NSF Sc^iologica nouiiy. v 54. Spring 1984. I»f-2I0 See alw Englanl 
J Merton A Patron for Pure Science. Washington. U.S. Govt. Print. Off.. 1982. (NSF 82-84.) 
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Very early, the National Science Foundation outlined the crite- 
ria which were to govern support for the social sciences and which 
continue to prevail today, thirty-five years later. An NSF official 
recommended that to be eligible for support, ^'[projects] should be 
methodologically rigorous, important for national welfare and de- 
fense> convergent with the natural sciences, and characterized by 
objectivity, verifiability and generality." 

Skepticism within the Congress and within the NSF about the 
"scientific" nature of the social sciences led to a pattern of slow in- 
cremental growth for the psychological and social sciences in NSF. 
Support for these fields gradually increased in NSF, so that by 
1958, when the Foundation created a Social Sciences Research Pro- 
gram, the social sciences were awarded approximately $600 thou- 
sand annually. Funding for psycholog)^ was not reported separate- 
ly. See tables 13 and 14. NSF funding for psychological and social 
sciences increased gradually and steadily over the years, to about 
$64 million annually in the period 1976 to 1979, and thereafter fell 
to about $39 million in 1982, with the cuts instituted by the Reagan 
Administration. For the fiscal year 1986, behavioral and social sci- 
ences were allocated about $53 million or 3.8 percent of NSF's re- 
search support budget, about one-half the percentage levels allocat- 
ed in the late 1970s. 

NSF's "permissive," or tacit, responsibility to support these disci- 
plines was expanded in 1968, whei* *he Congress revised NSF s or- 
ganic act to, among other things, make explicit the foundation's re- 
sponsibility to support social sciences research and applied re- 
search. (P.L. 90-407, July 18, 1968.) However, the type and objec- 
tives of NSF's support programs in the areas of behavioral and 
social science research have, after some exceptions in the 1970s, 
continued to focus primarily on quantitatively or theoretically ori- 
ented studies, in response to continuing apprehensions about NSF 
supporting policy-oriented research. 

It should be pointed out that although some few behaviora' and 
social scientists were made members of the National Academy of 
Sciences in the 1960s, it was not until the Academy's 1971 annual 
meeting that its membership voted to make eligible for member- 
ship a class of scientists in the "behavioral and social sciences." 

Doubts and criticisms about the scientific nature of the social sci- 
ences continue to characterize support for these fields in NSF and 
in congressional funding debates up through the earl^* 1980s, Ac- 
cording to William Wells, a former staff member of the House 
Committee on Science and Technology, "Leigh Shaffer has quoted 
Senator William Proxmire as saying in an interview with the APA 
Monitor, 'It's too bad they're called sciences, because they are not 
quite. I don't know what they are. They're somewhere between sci- 
ence and art.' This is a \iew which spans 40 years of science policy 
debates." 



»» Brooks. Sponsorship and Social Science Kcsearch, op. cU., p. 82, and England, op cit., p 
267. 

*o Wells. William G.. Jr. Politicians and Sovial Scientists. An Uneas/ Relationship American 
Behavioral Scientists, v. 26. Nov./Doc. 1982; 240. 
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NSF director John Slaughter, in 1981, described the cautious 
nature of support provided by NSF for the behavioral and social 
sciences: 

The Foundation's programs have concentrated on that 
small fraction Wiuch is of fundamental, theoretical, or em- 
pirical interest, is not directly tied to any particular mis- 
uon interest, and promises generalizations beyond the 
single problem or case^ocus.^* 

E. Research for the "Great Society" Programs in the 1960s 

During the 1960s the notion of "social engineering" became ac- 
cepted m Government. This was the view that technology and/or 
sociel science information could be used to design government poli- 
cies to solve social and political problems. The techniques and 
promises of operations research and systems analysis, which had 
been used m the military, became prevalent in social policy. For 
instance, the Rand Corporation which had been been created after 
World War II to serve the Air Force, developed a research bra* .h 
^ to perform analyses of New York's service delivery problems and 
improve the efficiency with which its human and physical re- 
sources were being used."22 The political climate shifted markedly 
to favor governmental intervention to deal with social problems 
during the Kennedy^ohnson years. This led to attitudes conducive 
to the utilitization of social research in policymaking. Early work 
in using operations research activities to deal with social problems 
was followed by the application of computer simulation and use of 
statistical methods and modelling. This helped generate govern- 
mental enthusiasm and support for using social research in "a 
series of large-scale social experiments designed to explore the 
impact on employment incentives of a negative income tax, and 
similar experiments to test housing vouchers and schools vouchers 
as alternativs for introducing market-like mechanisms in the ad- 
ministration of social programs."^^ 

During this period, the passage of the Great Society legislation 
and the creation and/or expansion of the applied social research 
programs of several mission agencies was based on the premise 
that social science could contribute to the design and evaluation of 
government programs to combat urban decay, crime, difficulties 
with housing, unequal employment, and "Wars of National Libera- 
tion, tederal support for behavioral and social research increased 
by 96 percent, from about $118 million to $231 million during the 
period 1962 to 1965. Most of this was for applied research. See table 
2 and chart A. During the 1960s the Nation also witnessed the ere- 

" Testimony by John B Slaughter before the Subcommittee on Science, Reseoroh. ond Tech- 
nology, House Committer) cn Science ond Technology. Mor. 12. 1981. p. 6. 

" Brooka, Sponsorship and Social Science Research, p. 82. 
rtvn^^i?^^^^^^ i>ocia! Science Research, op. cit.. p. 82. See the followmg books by 
Clark C Abt, for an overview of the outcomes of some of these experiments. Conference on 
H^ltL^^i?^^''^^"^ '^"3*^ Evaluation of Social Programs. Beverly Hilb. Cahf Sage Pub- 
i^nS i^^^^'i^^ ^tr^P^'XC? on the Costs and Benefifa of Applied Social Research Wash- 
Ington Council for Apphed Social Research. 1979 288 p.. Applied Research for Social Policy. 
Cambridge. Mass,. Abt Books. 1979 322p. and Problems in Xmerican Social Policy Research, 
gmbridge. Mass.. Published for the Council for Applied Social Research by Abi Books, im 
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ation of the .Department of Housing and Urbaii Development and 
the expansion of other programs and ofBces for social research in 
the Departments of Health, Education and Welfare, Labor and Jus- 
tice. It was also during this period that numerous applied social sci- 
ence research companies were created to do governmental con- 
tracts in the social policy area. Examples of these firms are Abt .As- 
sociates, Mathematica, and the MITRE Corporation. 

By 1978, it was estimated that the Federal Government was allo- 
cating about $1.8 billion annually to the production and use of 
social knowledge.^* 

The social inforination needs of Federal social policy agencies 
have led to the growth of a major new field of applied social sci- 
ence—program evaluation— and the proliferation of a broad litera- 
ture in the field. Congress specified in some legislation that evalua- 
tions were to be conducted, and, in others, mandated that a mini- 
muir. of one percent of program funds were to be awarded for the 
conduct of evaluations.26 Several congressional inquiries were con- 
ducted during this period on the potential utility of these fields to 
program and policy making.^^ 

Social experimentation and program planning and evaluation ef- 
forts have not been entirely successful. It is generally conceded 
that the experiments did provide good data but their solutions 
often were rejected by decisionmakers for various reasons, among 
them, . . the contemplated social policies from which they had 
derived their motivation had run out of political steam by the time 
the results of the experiments were available, and a number of the 
. questions being addressed by the experiments were obsolete ^xom 
the point of view of the different sort of political options then being 
considered." For instance, one major study, of income dynamics, 
traced economic behavior over time, and concluded that people 
move in and out of poverty, and that a Government supplied 
Income supplement to poor people would create little disincentive 
to work for primary wage earners, but slightly more for secondary 
wage earners.^® By the time the results of this study were released, 
prevailing political attitudes had shifted toward seeking "work- 
fare** programs. 



"Abramson, rv.-fk A. The Funding of Social Knowledge Production and Application- A 
Survey of Federal Agencies. Washington. National Academy of Sciences, 1978. passim. 

»» Knezo, Genevieve J. Program Evaluation. Emerging Issues of Possible Legislative Concern 
RelaUng to the Conduct and Use of Evaluation in the Congress and the Executive Branch Nov 
1975. Congressional Research Service Multilith 75-35 SP, pp. 499-581 In U.S. Congr^. Senate 
Committee on Government Operations. Subcommittee on Oversight Procedure Legislative 
Oversight and Program Evaluation. A Seminar Sponsored by the Congressional Research Serv- 
ice. 94th Congress, 2nd sess. Washington, U.S. Govt Print. Off., May 1976. Committee pnnt. 

" See for instance: the series of studies by the Research and Technical Programs Subcommit' 
tee on the House Committee on Government Operations, entitled The Use of Social R^arch in 
Federal Domestic Programs, 90th Congess, Ist session, 1967, (The Reuse Inquiry) and the Exten- 
sive senes of studies and hearings under the direction of the Joint Economic Committee dunng 
the 89th wid 90th Congresses (1966-1968), on the subject of Federal Programs for the Develop- 
ment of Human Resources. 

" Brooks, Sponsorship and Social Science, op. cit., p. 83. u 

" Duncan, Greg. Years of Poverty, Years of Plenty. Ann Arbor, Institute for Social Research, 
Univ. of Michigan, 1984. 
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TABLE 2-FEDERAL OBUGATIONS FOR RESEARCH IN BEHAVIORAL AND SOCIAL SCIENCES Bf CHARACTER OF WORK, FISCAL YEARS 1952-86 

[In thousands of dollars] 



Total research, soda), and t^havioral sdam.. 



Total social and behavioral sciences research in univefsities and colleges.. 

Total appfed research, social and behavioral sdences 

Total basic research, soda! and behavioral sciences 



Total research, social, and behavioral SQerx<<!S.. 



Total social and behavioral sciences research In universities and colleges... 
Total appTsed research, social and behavioral SC}61)C6S ■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■••■••■■■■■■■■■mi 
Total basic research, social and behavioral sciences 



Total research, social, and behavioral sdences 

Total social and behavioral sciences research In universities and colleges... 
Total appfied research, social and behavioi'il sciences 



Total basic research, social and behavioral sciences... 



Total research, social, and behavioral sciences.. 



Total scdal and behavioral sciences research in universities and colleges.. 

Total applied research, social and behavioral sciences 

Total basic social and behavioral sciences 



1952 


1953 


1954 


1955 


1956 


1957 


1958 


1959 


1960 


10,245 
NA 
NA 
NA 


39.269 
NA 
NA 
1.821 


21.695 
NA 
NA 
937 


25.198 
NA 
NA 

2.117 


30.104 
NA 
NA 

3.473 


36.246 
NA 
NA 

4.755 


39.743 
NA 
NA 

8.733 


30.959 
NA 
NA 

15.392 


34,854 
NA 
NA 

25,287 


19S1 


1352 


1963 


1964 


1965 


1966 


1967 


1968 


1969 


44.405 
NA 
NA 

32,340 


118.025 
NA 
NA 

45.582 


152.305 
NA 
91,195 
61.110 


198.970 
NA 
117.528 
81.442 


230.868 
NA 
136.174 
94.694 


265.946 
NA 
168.277 
97.669 


292.660 
NA 
184.904 
107.756 


288.895 
NA 
182.616 
106.279 


313,760 
NA 
194,759 
119,001 


1970 


1971 


1972 


1973 


1974 


1975 


1976 


1977 


1978 


319.839 
NA 
207.845 
111.994 


12.015 
NA 
295.743 
116.272 


423.220 
NA 
291.697 
131.523 


408.714 
NA 
283.153 
125.561 


425.615 
147.465 
304.660 
120.955 


444.008 
146.071 
301.609 
132.399 


536.452 
177.307 
404.497 
131.955 


582.326 
195.861 
436.096 
151.230 


666,153 
211,794 
474.333 
208,396 


1979 


1980 


1981 


1982 


1983 


1984 (est) 


1985 (est) 


1986 (est) 





724,694 722,820 706,325 604,335 676.139 703,011 755,461 721,747 

228,031 227.122 339,842 197,006 224.449 223,920 250,552 242,185 

519.907 491.434 478,382 394,262 445,489 462.569 491,660 457,889 

204,787 23U86 227,943 210.073 230.650 240,442 263.801 263,858 



NA«-Not available. Source: Compiled from NSf data, historical series. 
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TABLE 3.-FEDERAL OBLIGATIONS FOR RESEARCH IN BEHAVIORAL AND SOCIAL SCIENCES AT UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES. BASIC AND APPUED, FISCAL YEARS 1973-86 

(Iti thouHnds of (Wiars) 





1973 


1974 


1975 


1976 


1977 


1978 


1979 


Basic behavioral and social sciences 

AppTied behaviofal and social sciences 


KA 

KA 


69.944 
77,524 


68,322 
77,749 


72,585 
104.722 


83,897 
111,874 


96.724 
120,070 


99,865 
128.166 


Total 


KA 


147.468 


146,071 


177,^07 


195.771 


216.794 


228,031 




1980 


1981 


1982 


1983 


1984 (est.) 


1985 (est.) 


1986 (est.) 


Basic behavxxaf and social sciences 

AppRed behaviofal and social sciences 


„ 116.372 

110,750 


114,804 
115.684 


94.389 
102,617 


112.597 
111.922 


112.925 
110,995 


126,930 
123,622 


127.976 
114.209 


Total... 


„ 227,122 


230.488 


197.006 


224.519 


223.920 


250,552 


242.185 



KA-Not available. 

Source: NSF data senes: Federal Funds for Research and Development. Federal OWigatwns for Research to Universities and Colleges l)y Agency and Detailed field of Science 
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800000T 



Federal Obligations for Research in Social and Behavioral 
Sciences by Character of Work« FYi982 - 1965 

Total Research 
Social C Behav- 
ioral Sciences 



7000004 



600000 



2 500000 -r 



' 4000004 

I I 



! 300000 



200000 



100000 



(Constant i972 
Dollars) 



Total Social S 
Behaviorial Sci. 
ftcs. in universi- 
ties fi colleges 



Total Applied Res 
Social and Behav 
ioral Sciences 




62 53 64 65 66 67 68 69 70 71 72 73 74 75 76 77 78 79 80 81 82 83 84 85 86 
FISCALYEAR 

Chart A 

F. The RANN Program in the National Science Foundation 

. The prevailing expectations of the late 1960s and early 1970s 
about "social engineering" and using social knowledge to solve 
social problems were reflected also in the initiation of a large ap- 
plied research program in NSF, in 1971, called the Research as Ap- 
plied to National Needs Program (RANN). This program reflected 
the premise that technological solutions and "social engineering" 
could help stave off urban blight and invigorate the seirvice sector 
of the cities. NSF awarded funds totaling about $484 million to the 
program during the period 1971 to 1978, when the program was 
terminated because of management and political problems.^^ 

However, applied social research funding had been funded at 
high levels in the RANN program, to the extent that some social 
scientists perceived it was a threat to NSF's basic social science re- 
search program. According to Otto Larsen, an NSF official. 

In its six-and-a-half-year life to 1977, RANN allocated 
$468.3 million. Each year its budget for applied social sci- 



Knezo, Genevieve and Kenneth Bogen. The National Science Board. Science Pohcj' and 
Management for the National Science Foundation. Report Prepared by the Science Policy Re- 
search Division, Congressional Research Service, Library of Congress for the Subcommittee on 
Science, Research and Technology, House Committee on Science and Technology. 98th Cong., 1st 
sess. Washington, U.S. Govt. Print Off., 1983. Committee Print, p. 227-228. See also Social and 
Behavioral Science Programs in the National Science Foundation. Final Report. By Committee 
on the Social Science in the National Academy of Sciences, 1976. 103 p. 
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ence research was more than that expended for basic re- 
search in the Division of Social Science.^^ 

G. Defense Department Social Riisearch 

Defense Department social research in the 1960s included 
projects by American social scientists to study the sociopolitical fac- 
tors which might promote or deter counterrevolutionary move- 
ments in Latin America, Vietnam, and other countries and to de- 
velop recommendations about how to halt such movements. A 
study called Project Camelot, dealt with Chile. Despite the views of 
some social scientists that this kind of information was crucial for 
U.S. security and wholly within the realm of ethically acceptable 
social research,^ 1 the project was halted after charges by some poli- 
ticians and social scientists that the project was unethical and that 
social scientists should not interfere in the social affairs of other 
countries. Some believe that curtailing this kind of research (which 
also had been conducted in Southeast Asia) left lingering inadequa- 
cies in American understanding of the cultures of foreign countries 
and ultimately handicapped U.S. capabilities to anticipate and re- 
spond effectively to counterrevolutionary movements in Vietnam 
and the Middle East. 

The epis^e also generated several self-critiques by social scien- 
tists and attempts by some of the professional social science asso- 
ciations to develop codes of ethics for social research. These have 
been discussed, for instance by Myrdal,^^ Sjoberg,^^ Beals,^^ 
Lipset,^*^ and Horowitz.^® 

The furor about Project Camelot in 1965 occurred contemporane- 
ously with the growing student opposition to the war in Vietnam 
and to university conduct of Defense Department classified^ re- 
search or to campus research that led to weapons. Campus riots, 
bombings, and other violent acts during the late 1960s were direct- 
ed against laboi-atories and professors who were DOD grantees or 
contractors. This action occurred during an era of decreasing DOD 
attention to the conduct of basic research in favor of using scarce 
budgetary resources for the Vietnam War.^^ The Congress reacted 
to these actions and others by enacting the Mansfield Amendment 
in 1969. This legislation and its modSied, more, liberal successor 
the following year, basically prohibited the DOD and, some say 



'0 Laraen, Otto N. Social Science Out of the Closet. Society, Jan./Feb. 1985: 14. 

Deitchman, Seymour J. The Best-Laid Schemes: A Tale of Social Research and Bureaucra- 
cy. Cambridge, The MIT Press, 1976, 483 p. 
»2 Myrdal, Gumiar. Objectivity in Social Research. New York, Panetheor Books, 1969, 111 p. 

Ethics, Politics, and Social Research. Edited by Gideon Sjoberg, Cambridge, Schenkman 
Publishing Co., Inc., 1967, 358 p. 

Beals, Ralph L. Politics of Social Research. An Inquiry Into the Ethics and Responsibihties 
of Social Scientists, Chicago, Aldine Publishing Co., 1969, 228 p. 

Lipset, S.M. Politics and the Social Sciences. New York, Oxford University Press, 1969, 
328 p. 

s« Horowitz, Irving Louis., ed. The Rise and Fall of Project Camelot. Studies in the Relation- 
ship Between Social Sciences and Practical Politics. Cambridge, Mass., The MIT Press, 
1967, 409 p. 

See Horowitz, Irving Louis, and James Everett Katz. Social Science and Public Policy in the 
United States. New York, Praeger, 1975. p. 102>111 and Horowitz, The Rise and Fall of Project 
Camelot. op. cit., passim. 
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other Federal agencies, from sponsoring basic research not specifi- 
cally related to their missions.^® 

These actions contributed to cutbacks in the Department of De- 
fense's social science research programs. Funding for social re- 
search was cut 42 percent between 1967 and 1970 (in terms of con- 
stant 1972 dollars) and has never been restored to the 1967 level. 
However, some social scientists played continuing roles in design- 
ing the "limited war doctrine" in Vietnam and assisted in Agency 
for International Development Programs. See tables 19 and 20. 

In addition, congressional reaction and criticism to the Camelot 
episode resulted in a Defense Department announcement that in 
the future, foreign countries would have to approve DOD surveys 
and social research conducted within their bo. iers; in the shifting 
of resources from DOD to the State Departme* t for the conduct of 
related "foreign area" research; and in the creation of several 
interagency coordination groups, such as Foreign Affairs Research 
Council and the Interagency Foreign Area Research Coordination 
Group to review projects for political sensitivity.^^ Thg National 
Academy of Sciences and the Defense Science Board also studied 
this issue. (DOD's support of behavioral science is substantial and 
focuses on personnel policies, all volunteer forces, human factors, 
ergonomics, and so forth.) 

H. Proposals To Institutionalize Behavioral and Social 
Sciences in GtOvernment 

The Camelot and Vietnam episodes also triggered a general ex- 
amination of how the Government might better support and use 
the social sciences in policymaking. Congressman Dante Fascell, 
chairman of the subcommittee which held hearings on Camelot, in- 
troduced three related bills, in June 1966. One proposed a White 
House Conference on the Social and Behavioral Sciences. The 
second would have established an Office of Social Sciences in the 
Executive Office of the President, modeled on the Office of Science 
and Technolgy, to advise the President on the priorities, coordina- 
tion and use of federally supported behavioral and social research 
programs. The third would have created a National Social Science 
Foundation as. a counterpart to the National Science Foundation to 
support and guide the development and use of these disciplines. 
Senator Fred R. Harris introduced a counterpart bill in the Senate 
to create a National Social Science Foundation. Extensive hearings 
were held on the proposal, but many social scientists opposed it be- 
cause they feared that the social sciences would be more vulnerable 



'•The ori^nal Mansfield Amendment was P.L. 90-121, sec. 203. The modified Mansfield 
amendment is P.L 91-441, sec. 204, The view that the amendment affected the research activi- 
ties of other agencies is found in Statement of National Science Board chairman, Philip Hander 
In- UJS Congress. House. Committee on Science and Astronautics. Subcommittee on Saence, Re- 
search, and Development 1971 National Science Foundation Authorization. Hearings, 91st Con- 
gress, 2d session. Washington, U.S. Govt. Print. Off., 1970, pp. 16-17. 

Hearings and reports are described in Chapter Six. Congressional Response to Project Cam- 
elot. U.S. Congress. House. Committee on Science and Astronautics. Subcommittee on Science, 
Research, and Development, lechnical Information for Congress. Report prepared by the Sci- 
ence Policy Research Division, Congressional Research Service, Library of Congress, Apr. 25, 
1969, revised Apr. 15, 1971. 92nd Congress, 1st session. Washington, U.S. Govt. Print. Off., 1971. 
pp. 126-160. (Committee print) 

« Ibid., p. 154. 
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to attack and budget cuts if separated from support of the other 
sciences in the National Science Foundation.^ ^ 

A few years later, on July 18, 1968, after considerable study and 
the passing of enough time to allow some demonstration of the 
"scientific nature" of the social and behavioral sciences to previ- 
ously skeptical physical and natural scientists, the Congress modi- 
fied the National Science Foundation enabling legislation to, 
among other things, include social sciences as an explicit area for 
support. In addition in February 1968, President Johnson expanded 
the President's Science Advisory Committee by appointing Herbert 
Simon, the first social scientist ever to be appointed to that group. 

Formal attempts to institutionalize social research in decision- 
making were prevalent during the 1960s and early 1970s. In 1970, 
the Senate Committee on Labor and Public Welfare held a hearing 
on a bill to create the George Washington Memorial Institute for 
the Social Sciences, to support and conduct policy-relevant social 
research."*^ The bill had been introduced by Senator George 
McGovern. A House companion bill was introduced by Rep. 
Thomas Foley. No further action was taken. 

I. Social Indicators Activities 

The "social indicators movement" during the 1960s and 1970s 
was another manifestation of the view that if there \ ere better in- 
formation describing society and its changes, then polic3Tnakers 
would be able to use it to develop more effective programs and poli- 
cies. The earliest Federal funding for research on social indicators 
^vas awarded by the National Aeronautics and Space Administra- 
tion to & social scientist to study the impact of the space program 
on society. Subsequently, in 1966 President Lyndon B. Johnson, in 
his Message on Health and Education, instructed the Secretary of 
Health, Education and Welfare to marshall an interdepartmental 
effort to collect and develop a set of social statistics and indicators 
for a presidential social report.^^ 

Thereafter, several of the social science study commissions (dis- 
cussed in this report in Chapter VII), recommended the institution- 
alization of a social indicators function and unit in Government 
analogous to the use of economic indicators and the advisory func- 
tions of the Council of Economic Advisors.^^ Hearings were held in 
1967, 1969, 1970, and 1971 on congressional proposals introduced to 
create a Council of Social Advisors and a social indicators monitor- 
ing function, but the bills were never enacted.^® 



*^ U.S. Congress. Senate. Committee on Government Operations. National Foundation for 
Social Sciences. Hearings on S. 836. 1967. 90th Cong., 1st sess. Washington, U.S. Govt Print. 
Off., Pt 1, 261 p.; pt 2, p. 263-497; pt 3, 499-808. 

U.S. Congress. Senate. Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. Subcommitte on Evalua> 
tion and Planning of Social Programs. George Washington Memorial Institute for the Social Sci 
ences. Hearing. 9l8t Congress, ^nd session on S. 3983, To provide for the establishment of the 
George Washington Memorial Institute for the Social Science. Washington, U.S. Govt Pnnt 
Off., 1970, 94 p. 

Gross, Bertram M. ed., Social Intelligence for America's Future. Explorations in Societal 
Problems. Boston, Allyn and Bacon, Inc. 1969, p. ix. 

**See especially the BASS report. The Behavioral and Social Sciences. Outlook and Needs. 
Washington. National Academy of Sciences, 1969. 320 p. 

''^U.S. Congress. Senate. Committee on Government Operations. Subcommittee on Govern- 
ment It^arcn. Full Opportuni^ and Social Accounting Act Heanngs on S. 843. 90th Congress, 
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The National Science Foundation began a 12-year program of 
support for research on social indicators in 1969. There seemed to 
be general agreement, according to the NSF official in charge of 
these programs, that by 1981 . . this . . . entire line of research 
had reached the limit permitted by both the state-of-the-art and 
the levels of funding which could justifiably be invested in it."^^ A 
coordinated NSF program was terminated, although research has 
been continued under the support of private foundations and as 
part of the regular research programs at NSF."^*^ 

Several social indicators reports were published by the Executive 
branch of Government during the late 1960s and early 1970s. In 
fact, in 1969, President Nixon established the National Goals Re- 
search Staff in the White House to forecast and monitor social 
trends on the quality of life of the American people. Later, the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare and the Office of Man- 
agement and Budget took over the social indicators reporting activ- 
ity and prepared three social indicators reports.^ « But, the reports 
published by these agencies were criticized, and defended, because 
of lack of consensus about what social categories should be moni- 
tored by Government. 



Beginning in the 1960s, social research came to be viewed as an 
important part of the growing movement to stem environmental 
degradation and to monitor the excesses of technological applica- 
tion. Environmental impact statements mandated by section 102 
(2XB) and 204 of the National Environmental Policy Act of 1969, 
P.L. 91-190, were determined by judicial interpretation to require 
assessments of the "human environment" and to include cost- 
benefit analyses, which often contained social impact assessments. 
Social scientists increasingly were called upon to participate in 
writing environmental impact assessments. 
In 1972, the C!ongress passed legislation which declared that 
. . it is necessary for the Congress to . . . equip itself which new 



Ist sess. 3 volumes: Parts 1, 2, 3. Washington, U.S. Govt Print. Off., 1967. U.S. Confess. Senate. 
Committee ( n Labor and Public Welfare. Special Subcommittee on Evaluation and Planning of 
Social Programs. Full Opportunity Act. Hearings on S. 5, 1969 and 1970. 91st Conjress, Ist and 
2nd sess. Washington, U.S. Govt Print Off, 1979, 439 p., and . Full Opportunity and Na- 
tional Goals and Priorities Act Hearings on S. 5, 92nd Congress, Ist sess. 1971. Washington, 
U.S. Govt. Print Off., 1971, 190 p. 

*«Abom, Murray The Short and Happy Life of Social Indicators at the National Science 
Foundation Social Science Research Council Items. Sept. 1&84, v. 38. 40. See also. The Council's 
Program in Social Indicators. A Special Issue. Social Science Research Council Items, Dec. 1983, 
V. 37, whole issue. 

/•'A private group, some of whose members had been affiliated with the Russell Sage Founda- 
tion, now publishes a newsletter in this field. SINBT. Social Indicators Network News. P.L. Box 
24064, Emory University Station, Atlanta. 

*"The first such volume was VS. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. Toward a 
Social Report. Washington, U.S. Govt. Print Off., 1969, 101 p. The three social indicators reports 
prepared for the OMB were Social Indicators, 1973 Selected Statistics on Social Conditions and 
Trends in the United States. Written and compiled by the Statistical Policy Division, Office of 
Management and Budget, and prepared for publication by the Social and Economic Statistics 
Administration, U.S. Department of Commerce. Washington, U.S. Govt. Pnnt Off., 1973, 258 p.. 
Social Indicators, 1976 Selected Data on Social Conditions and Trends in the United States, 
Washington, U.S. Govt. Print Off., 1977. 564 p., and Social Indicators III. Selected Data on 
Social Conditions and Trends in the United States. Washington, U.S. Govt. Print. Off., 1980, 585 
P- 

Curlin, James. The Role of the Courts in the Implementation of NEPA. In Blissett Marian, 
ed. Environmental Impact Assessment. New York, Engineering Foundation, 1975, pp. 27-44. 
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and effective means for securing competent, unbiased information 
concerning the physical, biological, economic, social, and political 
effects of [technological] . . . applications." The law created the 
Office of Technology Assessment, to provide the Congress with in- 
formation about technological impacts. (P.L. 92-484, Oct. 13, 1972.) 

These and related activities gave rise to a new school of thought 
or emphasis within the social sciences, called "social impact assess- 
ment, ' which attempts to provide socio-economic measures of envi- 
ronmental and technological changes and activities. ^° 

K. Evaluation AcrrvmES in Congress 

Congressional recognition of the potential utility of social re- 
search was reflected in two actions during the 1970s, both initiated 
pursuant to the passage of the Congressional Budget and Impound- 
ment Control Act of 1974 (P.L. 93-344, July 12, 1984). One was the 
creation of the Congressional Budget Office, to provide the Con- 
gress with economic analyses and data to improve the budget- 
making process. The other was to give the General Accounting 
Office added responsibilities to provide assistance to the Congress 
in using program evaluations. Subsequently, the CSreneral Account- 
ing Office created an Institute for Program Evaluation, which 
helps other GAO units improve the quality of GAO evaluation in- 
formation to Congress, recommends improvements of evaluation 
methodology to executive agencies, and prepares s3Titheses of eval- 
uations conducted for executive agencies. 

L. CRmcisMS AND Cuts in Social Science Research Budgets 
Beginning in the Late 1970's 

The initial enthusiasm for using social information in policymak- 
ing— whether via social indicators, the RANN program, social 
impact assessment, or in social program planning and evaluation- 
diminished during the 1970s. A variety of factors contributed, in- 
cluding overenthusiastic and unfulfilled expectations; disillusion- 
ment with behavioral and social scientists, who, some policymakers 
concluded, had engineered the "Great Society", which was viewed 
by many as a failure; and economic slowdown and burgeoning defi- 
cits, which tended to change the political climate and to limit 
policy options, effectively foreclosing consideration of some of the 
social and equity issues raised in social science analyses. There was 
also frustration with foreign and economic aid and national securi- 
ty policies to which social science inputs had been perceived to be 
substantial but which seemed to exacerbate distrust. Yet in all 
these areas social science research and analysis methodology was 
used to critique past policies and performance. 

In terms of constant (1972) dollars. Federal funding for behavior- 
al and social science research reached a high in fiscal year 1971, 
then fell until 1976, when funding started to increase. The increas- 
injg trend lasted until 1978, when it started to drop precipitously, 
with funding for the period 1982-1985 going below even the fund- 



*° See, for example, Finsterbusch, Kurt and CP. Wolf. Methodology of Social Impact Assess- 
ment. Stroudsburg, Pa., Dowden, Hutchinson, and Ross, Inc., 1977, 387 p. See also the newsletter 
Social Impact Assessment, Box 687, Canal Street Station, New York. 
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ing levels of the 1960s. See t-.ble 4 and chart B. Otto Larsen, a 
senior advisor on social and behavioral sciences at the National 
Science Foundation, discussed the implications of this trend for 
NSF funding and noted that while there were cuts for behavioral 
and social science research, funding for other areas of science in- 
creased: 

The strong budget cuts of 1981-1982 were a punctuation 
of a process underway. This can be seen by noting that in 
constant (1972) dollars, the obligations for social science re- 
search at NSF never again exceeded the 1976 level in any 
of the following years through 1984. For the nine-year 
period, 1976-84, the decline for social science in current 
dollars was 4.6 percent and in constant dollars it was 44.5 
percent. While support for social science was going down- 
hill ... for a decade, increased support for all other areas 
of science at NSF was accelerating. For example, in that 
same time period support for biology increased 120.3 per- 
cent in current dollars and 28.1 percent in constant dol- 
lars.51 

In f&ct, in certain quarters the lack of enthusiasm for the social 
sciences was so great that the House passed legislation introduced 
by Representative John Ashbrook, ir 1979, that some suspected 
had an underlying intent of " 'guttinj, the social science program" 
in the National Science Foundation. Mr. Ashbrook's stated purpose 
was to eliminate the purported low quality social research grants 
NSF awarded, to avoid duplication and competition with private re- 
search, and to cease the support of ideologically based research— in 
the words of Mr. Ashbrook, "the crucial issue of subsidies for par- 
ticular philosophical views." Mr. Ashbrook gave the following as 
examples: 

. . . We have seen how scholarly works have been used 
to launch major new government policies or programs over 
recent years. It was a study on the learning abilities of 
school children that launched the nightmare of busing. It 
was a series of computer runs that helped launch an effort 
to eliminate the electoral college. . . . What happens if the 
NSF ends up funding a series of projects that build mo- 
mentum for one set of public policy views over another? 

According to an on-the-scene observer, William Wells, a former 
staff member of the House Committee on Science and Technology, 
"defective wording in the amendment applied the cut to the entire 
line-item of the biological, behavioral, and social sciences— and ulti- 
mately the cut was resto.*ed in conference with the Senate. But this 
incident was only a mild example of what lay ahead."^^ 



Larsen, Otto N. Social Science Out of the Closet. Society. Jan./Feb. 1985. 14. 

Zuiches, James J. The Organizatiun and Funding of Social Science in the NSF. Sociulogical 
Inquiry, v. 54, Spring 1984: 194. 

Ashbrook, John M. A Critique of NSF. Society, Sept./Oct. 1980: 
^* WcUs, William G. Jr., Politicians and Social Scientists. An Uneasy Relutionship. American 
Behavioral Scientist, v. 26, Nov./Dec. 19S2: 239. 
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M. Changes in Poucies for Behavioral and Social Science 
Research in the Reagan Administration 

Cuts in funding for some kinds of behavioral research and most 
social research were accelerated and became a major policy issue 
beginning 1981, with the advent of the Administration of President 
Ronald Reagan. The Administration made major cuts and redirect- 
ed most Federal behavioral and social sciences research support 
programs. In the fiscal year 1980, the Government obligated $772.8 
million for the support of basic and applied behavioral and social 
research. In 1982, the total obligational level had decreased to 
$604.3 million. In terms of current dollars, budget levels were not 
restored to equal or exceed the FY 1980 levels for most agencies 
until the FY 1984 budget; however, changes had been made in re- 
search priorities. In terms of constant dollars the FY 1985 level is 
24 percent below the FY 1980 level. See table 4 and chart B. 



TABLE 4.-FEDERAL OBLIGATIONS FOR RESEARCH IN BEHAVIORAL AND SOCIAL SCIENCE 

(In thousands o( doRar^] 



nsolyear 


Curreflt doIUrs 


Constant 1972 
doGars 


1962.. - 


„. 118.025 


165.301 


1963 


152.305 


209.787 


1964 


198.970 


271.076 


1965 


230.868 


307.824 


1966 


265.946 


345^84 


1967 


292.600 


368.589 


1968 


288.895 


351.027 


1969 


313.7W 


363.991 


1970 


- 319.839 


351.471 


1971 - 


412,015 


mm 


19/2 


423.220 


423.220 


1973 


408.714 


391.489 


1974 „ 


425.615 


379.67^ 


1975. „. 


441.008 


357.671 


1976. 


536.452 


406.711 


1977.. 


582.326 


413.584 


1978 


682.729 


454.244 


1979 


724.694 


443.238 


1980.... _ 


722.820 


406.993 


1981 . 


706.325 


361.662 


1982 


604.335 


288.741 


1983 


676.139 


310.726 


1984 


703.011 


311.205 


1985 „ 


755.461 


322.750 


1986 „ „ 


721.747 


295.496 


Source. NSf dati The itrupt taatsit m iwSttt n the Ute 1970$ nm jttnboted ifi D Gef^ieif 


L Natjonai Reserxfi Couool. Natorui Academy 


Sconces to HSf redissffyms ctftan orfce d Economic Opportunity nuuition pmpm appttei 
Offce 0/ iixilon t^tjaufsutdance pro^m socui xxsm. atu These prostim /undi «« 
socoJ sdences research. 


3 souotoQ /{search and destjftitint certain 


isrently Mrere not afterward aNrayi reported a 
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ChartB 

^ As shown in tables 5 and 6 and chart C, cuts were made essen-, 
tially only in social sciences research, since over the period 1980 to 
1985, estimated funding for psychological sciences research in- 
creased some 48 percent. However, cuts were made in NSF support 
programs, with funding levels not restored until the FY 1986 
budget- 
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TABIE 5.-fE0ERAL OBLIGATIONS FOR TOTAL RESEARCH IN THE SOCIAL AND BEHAVIORAL SCIENCES, FISCAL YEARS 1952-61 



(la thousm!] <* Mm] 





1952 1953 1954 19S5 ISS6 


1S57 


1SS8 


19S9 


19S0 


1961 


fedefJl OUt£3tion$ for ToUl Research in the Social and Behavioral Sottm 


Total, all agencies . 

Total, sodal sciences » 


„ „ 10.245 39.269 21.695 25^98 30.104 

.... 10.245 39.269 21.695 25.398 30.104 


36.249 
36.249 


39.743 
39.743 


55^13 
30.959 


73.095 
34.854 


95.060 
44.405 


Total, psychotogical sderices *„ 


(») (') (») (') (») 




P) 


24.354 


38.241 


50.655 




Federal Ot^tigations for Total Basic Research in the Social and Behavioral Sciences 












Total, all jgendes 

Total, social sciences . « 


NA 1.821 937 2.117 3.473 

HA 1.821 937 2.117 3,473 


4.755 
4.755 


8.733 
8.733 


15.342 
5.238 


25.287 
8.14S 


32.340 
11.439 


Total, psycholojical sc?encie$ 


.... NA NA NA NA NA 


NA 


NA 


10.154 


17.138 


20.901 



> MdU soco) soence ttimh socmortd by ft^ii GomnentAt »tf(oti at thes toe wn Gx^duAti « t^e r<ld o( ccychoto^. wn aaootij refefftd to as 1^4a resourcn, 
' b) 1959 a sepvate aittvf, the psytidofal ioetm, wn uud lor the fct une n KSf tt^rctn tttv6tt fcdefil tb^tUxa tor ttsattfi 

Sourct. federal rtnb for Science Series (I*X1)' real Years 19SM9$1 NSf/Survtys tH Sdenct Recces Sef«i 
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TABLE 6 - FEDERAL OBLIGATIONS FOR TOTAL RESEARCH IN THE SOCIAL AND BEhAvlORAL SCIENCES 
BY DISCIPLINE, TOTAL AGENCIES, FISCAL YEARS 1962-86 
(In thouunds o( doOdrs] 



1962 1963 1964 1965 1966 



Total, social and pjychotogical «iwctt — 118.025 152.305 198.170 230868 265946 

Total, social sdcnctt _ . « , 6L953 79.899 102.704 127389 165615 

Anthropology. 3.998 6,942 7.575 8J21 ll'250 

£cooomlc$ „ „ 30.280 36.525 41.o85 47 157 60*005 

WilicalscJwce.^ — NA NA NA NA 'nA 

Social science, nee.™.... NA NA NA NA 44148 

Sock)$ocr.._ . ...... 6.224 13.132 16.779 25.344 50212 

Psychological scienc«$ — 56.072 72.406 96.266 103.479 100331 



1SS7 1968 1969 1970 1971 



Total, social and psychofegicalsowce$.,„ 292.660 288.895 313.760 319 839 412015 

Total, sodal sdwces „ — . 189.092 195.487 217.814 212262 303886 

Anth/opology 11.194 10.719 10.613 8642 11*705 

Cwftomics — ^ ... . 69.151 71.667 72.981 771702 72*782 

PoEtical $ciwc« . ..... . NA 5.^53 8.909 7 827 4*997 

S,>3l science. n.ex... — 60.747 71.927 80.960 80*283 109*202 

Sociology.... 48.000 35.421 44.331 371803 105.*300 

Psychctegical sdencts.-. 103.568 93.408 95.946 107577 108029 



1972 1973 1974 1975 1976 



Total social and psychological sciences... 423.220 408.714 425.615 44I.C08 S36452 

Total, social sciences ^„ 306.894 298.790 292.196 301 816 392*456 

Anlhfopotegy _ lS.i56 11.814 13.395 13850 13*588 

"Economics 81.766 88.144 117.9/6 126.238 137.577 

• Political sdence^ 4,581 7.097 8.461 11 693 7.239 

Social sdence, n.e.c 88.013 89.662 88.069 551128 180406 

Sodolojy 119,378 102.073 64.294 54.907 53.*646 

Psychological sciences^ , — . 116.326 109.924 133.419 139.192 143996 



1977 1978 1979 1980 1981 



Total, social Md psychological scjence$..„ ^„.. 582,326 682,729 724.694 722,820 706,325 

Total, social sdences . — . 426.125 489.486 527.310 523811 497 427 

A/ithropofcjgy.^ 12.379 19.526 17,343 17.179 14*537 

Economiis „ — 142.854 163,180 181,915 192.771 206 722 

Pofitical science ^ , 8.479 8.816 13.916 12.170 10767 

Social sdence, n.e.c«.„ 210.256 237.631 249.613 230,256 200,411 

Sociology.^ _ 52.157 60.333 64.523 71.435 64.990 

Psychological sciences 156.201 193,243 197^84 :99.009 208,898 



1982 1983 1984 (est) 1985 (est) 1986 (est) 

Total, social and psychological soeflces.«,.._ — _ 604,325 676.139 703.011 755.461 721 747 

Total, social sciences _ — 385.939 435,268 436,339 462.693 4171260 

Antft/opoiogy ^ — 14,56i 12,799 18.579 21.607 14 730 

£conomb_^ 157,102 165.551 147,298 152,303 142*334 

Ptfitical science 7,534 11.147 10,750 13.084 11.682 

Social science. n.ec 1S4.734 177.956 189.485 201.971 178259 

Sociology _ . 52.105 67.815 70.227 73.728 70.225 

PsychoJogical sciences . 218,396 240.871 266.672 292.768 304 487 



NA-Not available. 

Soofct Federal Funds fw Research and DeveJopment fedcfai ObfagatKm h Reseajcft h Agency jno Deuined f leid ol Science. 
nscaJ Years 1967-1985. NSf/DmsioA of Science Resources Stixfies. 167 p. 
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For instance, early in 1981, the Administration attempted to cut 
the NSF budget for social science research by as much as 75 per- 
cent, with cuts for NSF behavioral sciences programs only slightly 
less, while at the same time increeising funding for physical and bi- 
ological sciences and engineering. Cuts also were proposed for most 
other Federal agencies which supported behavioral and social sci- 
ence research, including the National Institute of Mental Health, 
the National Institute of Justice, and the Department of Housing 
and Urban Development, and the social policy offices of the De- 
partment of Health and Human Services.^^ However, consistent 
with- increases overall in defense research, funding for psychologi- 
cal research in the Department of Defense was increased about 70 
percent. 

In addition, the Administration attempted to eliminate, or se- 
verely curtailj the functions of some agencies with missions to ex- 
amine national social policy options. For example, the Administra- 
tion's request for research funding for the Office of the Assistant 
Secretary for Planning and Evaluation (ASPE) in the Department 
of Health and Human Services, for FY 1986, was $6 million, a drop 
of 75 percent from the $24 million level requested in FY 1980.^^ In 
July 1985, it was announced that Education Secretary William J. 
Bennett proposed to reorganize the Institute of Education, the De- 
partment of Education's research arm, in order, apparently to con- 
solidate hfs control over the agency functions. * nother motive was 
ascribed by the Washington Post, "... to placate members of the 
New Right, who have long demanded that the NIE be abolished be- 
cause of what they see as its liberal tilt." As discussed below a 
complex interplay of purposes is probable here. 

In addition, constraints on social research were reflected in the 
actions taken by the Alcohol, Drug Abuse and Mental Health Ad- 
ministration of the Department of Health and Human Services, in 
1982, which, after absorbing a series of budget cuts for fiscal years 
1981 and 1982, redefined its mission from the support of "social sci- 
ence research" to the support of "behavioral science research." Ac- 
cording to an observer this means ". . . it has explicitly distanced 
itself from the 'support of studies of large scale social conditions or 
problems,' and intends to confine itself instead to studies that are 
explicitly focused on mental illness or mental health. . . ." ^® 



" The views of some of the msjor OSTP participants m these budget decisions are summa 
rized in. Chubin» Dar>l E. and James L. McCartne>. Financing Sociological Research. A Future 
Only Dimly Perceived. The American Sociologist, v. 17, Nov. 1982: 226-22'^ 

ASPE: Aspiring or Expiring. COSSA Washington Update. May 17, 1985. 

Richburg, Keith B. Bennett Acts to Abolish Institute of Education. Washington Post, July 
3, 1986: A15. 

U.S. Dept. of Health and Human Services. Report on Alcohol, Drug Abuse and Mental 
Health Administration*s Social Research Policy, Memo, Feb. 3, 1982, as cited m McCartney, 
James L. Setting Pnonties for Research. New Politics for the Social Sciences. The Sociological 
Quarterly, v. 25, Autumn 1984: 445. 
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There also have been cutbacks in funding and personnel levels 
for some major Federal behavioral and social science related statis- 
tical data collection and analysis efforts. In general, as of 1984, 
most funding levels were about 8 percent below the 1980 level even 
when corrected for inflation. According to a study published in 
1984, actual cutbacks for data collection activities have occurred in 
the Health Care Financing Administration; the Federal Trade 
Commission; the Office of Research Statistics and International 
Policy in the Social Security Administration; the Statistics of 
Income Division of the Internal Revenue Service; the Centers for 
Disease Control; the National Institutes of Health; the Office of 
Policy Development and Research in the Department of Housing 
and Urban Development; the Employment and Training Adminis- 
tration in the Department of Labor; the Bureau of Industrial Eco- 
nomics, previously in the Department of Commerce; the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board; the Interstate Commerce Commission; and the Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service. Several agencies, which did 
not have clear-cut social services missions, experienced constant or 
slightly fluctuating levels: the Veterans' Administration, the Na- 
tional Science Foundation, and the National Highway Traffic 
Safety Board. Increases were experienced by the Environmental 
Protection Agency and the Occupational Safety and Health Admin- 
istration. As noted above the office of the Assistant Secretary for 
Planning and Evaluation in the HHS experienced a 75 percent 
budget cut over the period fiscal years, 1980 to 1986. 
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It has been concluded that these Cucbacks have hurt the reliabil- 
ity of some statistics, since there have been cuts in sample sizes, 
the scope of questions asked, and in the data analyses conducted.^^ 

N. Rawonale for Reagan Administration-Instituted Budget 

Cuts 

It has been suggested that the Reagan Administration's acceler- 
ated cuts for these kinds of research may have resulted from as- 
sessments that some federally-funded behavioral and social science 
research were not productive and were not contributing much to 
policymaking. However, according to some ansdyses, two other 
interrelated factors may be of at least equal force: the need to 
reduce budget deficits and the Administration's concept of justifi- 
able Government roles and functions. 

On the need to reduce budget deficits. The Office of Management 
and Budget, in an April 19£1 document entitled Additional Details 
on Budget Savings, explained that reductions made in funding for 
some behavioral and social research occurred because "the support 
of these sciences is considered of relatively lesser importance to the 
economy than the support of the natural sciences." (Funding 
trends for the social sciences have not kept pace with funding for 
other scientific disciplines. For the period FY1980^FY1986, funding 
decreased about 20 percent for social sciences but increased the 
other sciences as follows: life sciences, up 44 percent; physical sci- 
ences, up 52 percent; environmental sciences, up 4 percent; mathe- 
matical sciences, up lb4 percent; and engineering, up 25 per- 
cent.) 61 

Some social scientists view the cuts as ideologically-motivated as 
well. For example, two social scientists concluded: "The Reagan 
Administration's budget cutting . . . reflects two distinct impulses; 
a mainstream Republican desire simply to curtail government 
spending and a conservative desire not only to cut spending in gen- 
eral but also to defund the Left by eliminating especially those pro- 
grams it regards as the basic source of liberal and radical social 
change in the United States.**®^ Several other authors have delved 
into this issue. Wells alleged that "although only general instruc- 
tions were given to various 0MB offices on budget levels for hun- 
dreds of programs, [David] Stockman [first director of 0MB under 
Ronald Reagan] issued detailed, specific 'guidance* on reducing or 
eliminating social and behavioral research in the NSF and other 
agencies.**^^ Himmelstein and Zald maintain that conservative op- 



*® GriiBthr Jeanne E. Recent Trends in Federal Statistical Programs* A Summary of Findings. 
In U.S. Congress. Hoiu^e. Committee on Government Operations. The Federal Statistical Sys- 
tems. 1980 to 1985. A Report Prepared by Baseline Data Corporation for the Congressional Re- 
search Service, Library of Congr^. Nov. 1984. 98th Congress, 2nd sess. Washington, U.S. Govt. 
Print. Off., 1984, pp. 1-7. See also: Parke, Robert. Responses to Recent Cuts in Federal Budgets 
for Statistics. Social Science Research Council Items, v. 36, June 1982: 12-13. 

*° See, for exam^e, testimony of Clark Abt Hearing on Behavioral and Social Science before 
the Science Policy Task Force, House Committje on Science and Technology, 1985, p. 2. 

Figured from table B. U.S. National Science Foundation. Federal Funds for Research and 
Development. Federal Obligations for Research by Agenc> and Detailed Field of Science. Fiscal 
Years 1967-1986. p. 30-31. 

Himmelstein, Jerome L. and Mayer Zald. Amencan Conservatism and Government Fund 
ing of the Social Sciences and the Arts. Sociological Inquiry, v. 54, Spring 1984. 173. 

Wells, op. cit, passim. 
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position to Government funding for socially activist programs has 
led to cuts. They catalogued numerous alleged examples.^* Also, 
there were allegations that the Administration has staffed some of 
the social research organizations with "sympathizers" of the Right 
Wing, and that this has hurt social research programs.^^ 

It should also be pointed out that the Administration may have 
determined that cuts were warranted because of the lack of quality 
and utility of some behavioral and social science researcn. See 
chapter IX of this report. 

0. The Positive and Negative Effects of Changes in Funding 

These changes in funding appear to have had a range of effects. 
These developments led to cutbacks in the success rates of propos- 
als in many areas of behavioral and social research, to smaller 
sized awards, 6 6 and to the termination of support for some kinds of 
cause and effect studies, in favor of studies that are quantitative in 
nature or oriented to enhancing databases. F. Thomas Juster, pro- 
fessor of economics at the University of Michigan and director of 
its Institute for Social Research, identified some long range nega- 
tive impacts for the behavioral and social sciences: 

Whatever the reasons may be for the Administration's 
negativism about basic research in the social and behavior- 
al sciences, I believe they disregard the long-term conse- 
quences ... for society: a lengthy period of minimal sup- 
port will have a significant impact on the inflow of new 
talent; it will significantly reduce increments to the stock 
of knowledge that forms an information base for political 
decisions; it will seriously impede the development of new 
ideas that are relatively expensive and cannot get a hear- 
ing in a tightly constrained budget environment; and it 
will cause retrogression in the degree to which the behav- 
ioral and social sciences become more solidly grounded in 
empirical knowledge and thus become more useful to pol- 
icymakers.^'^ 

The cutbacks also precipitated certain developments, which may 
ultimately have had a pro-social science effect on subsequent con- 
gressional decision-making and may have the potential to improve 
understanding of the behavioral and social sciences. 

One is the recognition that social scientists need to demonstrate 
their worth and need to be prepared to lobby to secure funds to 
prove the merits of their claim on the public purse, just as others 
do. This is reflected in the creation of the Consortium of Social Sci- 
ence Associations (COSSA), in 1981. COSSA is a lobbying ami of 
the professional social science associations. It both mounted and 
marshalled an extensive information dissemination and lobbsang 
effort by universities and associations to influence Con^iess direct- 
Ij' and to increase commimications between behavioral and social 



Himmelstein and Zald, op. cit, passim. 
«f Kirkpatrick, Samuel A., Social Science Research Under Si^e. Scarcity or Conspiracy? 
Social Science Quarterly, v 64, Dec. 1983. P. 705-717. Numerous articles which have appeared in 
the press on these ooints are summarized in Zuiches, op. cit, esp. p. 200. 

The Impact of the Budget Cuts on NSF Programs. PS, v. 17, Summer 1984. p. 627-629. 

Letters: Basic Research in the Social and Behavioral Sciences. Science, v. 226, 1981. p. 610. 
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researchers and Members of Congress. In addition, it has identified 
and obtained witnesses for hearings and developed seminars and 
briefings to describe to politicians the accumulated contributions of 
behavioral and social research to understanding in areas relevant 
to public policy. This is a new type of lobbying organization within 
the field of social science policy, since it represents, for the first 
time, the building of a consensus and representation of a unified 
voice by scientists, who hold differing and conflicting views about 
the needs of their disciplines.^^ 

A related group is the Federation of Behavioral, Psychological, 
and Cognitive Sciences, a coalition of behavioral scientists, which 
has participated in similar activities. In addition, the American 
Psychological Association increased its activities to provide its 
members and members of Cohgress with policy-relevant informa- 
tion of mutual interest, via the establishment of a "Research Net- 
work," which circulates testimony, information, and requests for 
lobbying to members of the American Psychological Association.^^ 
These groups have held congressional briefings, breakfasts, and 
seminars on such issues as aging, education, social science contri- 
butions to innovation, television violence and children, and human 
factors in military R and D. The American Sociological Association 
established a Commission on Sociology and Society in January 
1984.''^ The Commission supports research intended to study the 
history of several major social policy initiatives "to illustrate how 
reliance on the sociological perspective might have contributed to 
better formulation and execution of established social programs.** 

One visible effect of these activities is that some social and be- 
havioral scientists, stressing the contributions of these disciplines 
to technological innovation and productivity, have supported the 
inclusion of behavioral and social sciences research among the 
areas eligible for corporate research tax credits in legislation which 
would make permanent the R and D tax credit provisions of the 
Economic Recovery Tax Act of 1981, P.L. 97-34, which expired in 
December 1985. However, some social and behavioral scientists do 
not support expansion of the tax credit to their disciplines. 

Also the National Science Foundation awarded funds to the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences to enable social and behavioral scien- 
tists to initiate a study of priorities for funding. See chapter VII. 

The National Science Board, which helps govern the National 
Science Foundation (NSF) apparently had not been asked its opin- 
ion before 0MB imposed cuta on, the NSF behavioral and social sci- 
ences programs.''^ In June 1981, shortly after the Administration 



See especially. COSSA. Annual Report October 1982. 1 and Pynes, Russell R. The Institu- 
tionalization of COSSA. An Innovative Response to Crises bv American Social Science. Sodologi 
cal Inquiry, v. 54, Spring 1984. 211-229. OOSSA also publishes COSSA Washington Update. 20- 
24 times yearly. 

See also Cummings, Scott. The Political Economy of Social Science Funding Sociological 
Inquiry, v. 64, Spring 1984. 154-170. See also Silver, Howard. COSSA. Four Years j1 Achieve- 
ment. P.S., Summer 1985: 641-646. 
^® Commission Proposes Policy-Related Research Directions. ASA Footnotes, A;pr. 1985. 6. 

In actual practice decision making in the National Science Foundation is shared between 
the National Science Board, the NSF director, the Office of Management and Budget, and the 
President, with these other "actors" after pla^^ng more determinate roles than the National Sci 
ence Board. See U.S. Congress. House. Committee on Science and Technology. Subcommittee on 
Science, Research and Technology. The National Science Board. Science Folicy and Manage- 
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announced cuts it sought for the fiscal year 1982 budget, the Board 
reviewed the NSF behavioral and social science programs, and 
issued a statement endorsing NSF's support, which it defined as 
important for "enhancing the objectivity of the sciences and im- 
proving the quality of data collection and analysis." "The long- 
range interests of the country require a continuing base of ade- 
quate support of the social and behavioral sciences so that the re- 
search base and intellectual vitality the United States has estab- 
lished in these fields can be maintained and increased."^^ 

The actual impact of this statement is hard to ascertain. A Sch 
ence magazine article called it a "tepid statement" probably 
had some impact on subsequent NSF budgets in these disciplines, 
which have steadily increased so that in 1985 they are at about the 
nominal FY1980 level. 



ment for the National Science Foundation, 1S68-1980. Report prepared by the Science Policy 
Research Division, Congressional Research Service, Library of Congress. Washington, U S Govt 
Print. Off., 1983. 737 p. Committee Print. 

Statement on Social and Behavioral Sciences As Adopted by the National Science Board at 
Its 227th Meeting, June 17-19, 1981. 

Holden, Constance. Science Board Cautiously Supports Research. Science, July 31, 1981. 
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m. THE MAJOR FIELDS OF BEHAVIORAL AND SOCIAL 

SCIENCES 

This chapter describes some of the m^or fields of federally sup- 
ported behavioral and social research focussing on those for which 
the National Science Foundation collects funding data » and identi- 
fies their prmapal agency supporters. Refer to Table 6 and Chart C 
for funding details. For a more technical and detailed discussion of 
the fields of behavioral and social science, see the relevant sections 
ot Behavioral and Social Sciences Research: A National Resource 
and the Ii.ternational Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences.^ A de- 
tailed discussion of Federal agency programs appears in Chapter V 
of this study. 

A. Anthropology 

•Hie science of anthropology aims to explain human Physical and 
cultural variation at different times and in different locales. This 
field of study grew out of methods of natural history and empha- 
sizes field work and understanding of the interaction between 
humaia and their environment. Physical anthropologists " 
trace the evolution of the human species through the recovery and 
interpretation of fossil remains." Cultural anthropologists study 
patterns of human living and community structures. Cross-cultural 
comparisono enable anthropologists to study how cultures and soci- 

> NSFdividra the fieljb of psychological and social science, as follows: 
.„^*^£-r:?^D^?"' behavior mental processes, and individual and group characteristics 
™v.hn&^ Psychology IS divided into three categories: biological aipectl. soSal aspecteTwid 
psycholc^cal saonces not elsewhere classified Examples of dis^plines inder each of t&pSds 
are as fol ows: Biolwtical aspects: experimental psychology, ai.imal behavior, cHn cal wvcholoCT 

^y^c&k'^e^?t'^^'^ engineering psychology; dovelopmrnt and p;,r^. 

Soaal science are direct^ toward an undei-standing of the behavior of social insUtutions and 
Toups and of individuals as members of a otoud. Thwa. <«.ion^»<. i«,i„^o _ 




nom c thought; internotional economics; industrial, labor, and agricultural economics. macroeS^ 
!!S«}°'i>Tt^^".°'"^''' P"^^' ^"^^ policy;'theoo^x»nomic ^SKeJ^ 

f.fil^u'SlI"^; °' comparative government; history of poUticS 

^"i^^f^jo^al relations and law; national political and legai systems; political theory ■ 
public administration. Sociology comparative and liistorical, compfex ovgrnSmt^icSture^i 
fhJ^^^^T' ^^"l^Phy; group interactions, social problems Vtnd social welfare, 
theory Social sciences, n e.c: linguistics; research in education, research in historyTsociS 
an?prfcScS^ research in law, e.g., attempts to assess the impact on society of legal systems 

Hi^?nVn^^.!lfiS«*'rf^'^i5^L^"^^"^^ P«y'«^ within a broad field and single- 

dificiplme projects for which a separate field has not been assigned. ^ 

Source: National Science Foundation, federal Funds for Research and TVvplonmpnf t?»b^o1 

Y^1982-^. ^Washington, U.S. Govt Print. Off., 1983. p. 3-4^SF 83-^9) ^ 

Pnwl^^^^i i> u Methods of the Behavioral and Social Sciences." In. McAdams, 

♦ Sciences Research A National Resource. Part i Washing 

ton. D.C^^ National Academy of Sdenc^ Press, 1982, p 8^32 International En^clop^ia^f the 

Social Sciences. David L. Sills, ed. New York, Macmillan, c. 1979, 18 volumes. 
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eties compare and differ with respect to, for instance, organization 
of labor; food gathering; distribution of goods; values; and behav- 
iors, such as marriage and the meaning of family.^ Anthropologists 
have shown that "cultural factors" govern much of human behav- 
ior* These traditional factors may not be understood by people from 
different cultures. Anthropologists seek to correct cultural bias and 
promote international understanding by helping non-natives "see** 
through natives' eyes. This is illustrated by The Chrysanthemum 
aitd the Sword: Patterns of Japanese Culture, a book intended to 
help Westerners grasp the "worldview" of the Japanese and widely 
credited with affec.ting U.S. occupation policy in the period 1945- 
1952.'* Other applications of anthropology are found in such areas 
as resettlement prograins, foreign service training, public health 
programs, and forensic identification. 

Since 1962, federally funded anthropology research has received 
only limited Federal funding, generally from 3 to 6 percent of the 
Federal obligations for social research. In fiscal year 1985 it is esti- 
mated that about $21 million will be obligated for federally sup- 
ported anthropology research. The Smithsonian and the National 
Science Foundation are the largest agency supporters. 

The National Science Foundation reported, in 1981, that it pro- 
vided 95 percent of the Federal Government's support for basic an- 
thropological research in universities and colleges in the fiscal year 
1980. The National Institutes of Health funded a small amount of 
physical anthropology research. The Smithsonian and the National 
Park Service fund targeted (that is, applied) anthropological re- 
search. In 1981, the National Institute of Mental Health funded 
almost five percent of federally supported anthropology, primarily 
for research in social/cultural anthropology. "Under current 0MB 
restrictions," according to NSF, "NIMH will no longer be able to 
support significant research in this area." In 1980, Annual non- 
Federal support for anthropological research," according to NSF, 
was . . about $1.5 million . . . from five organizations." The 
bulk is from the National Geographic Society.^ 

B. Linguistics 

Linguistics is the scientific study of human language. This field 
is divided as follows. The study of syntax focixses on how "a lan- 
guage organizes meaningful elements into meaningful groups ac- 
cording to strictly defined patterns."^ Semantics focuses on how 
messages are encoded and interpreted from the patterns. Phonetics 
studies the physical or vocal transniission of messages Biological, 
psychological, social, and cultural factors also affect language and 
are studied by linguists. 

Tlie National Science Foundation created a linguistics support 
program in 1966. It funds about half of federally supported re- 
search in this field. Other Federal agencies, which fund the re- 



' National Science Board. Discussion Issues, 1981. Social and Behavioral Sciences, vol 1, 
Issues and Analysis. June 1981 (NSB 81-253.) Tab D, p. L 
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mammg 50 percent of federally supported linguistics research, 
focus on particular problems or projects targeted to serve their mis- 
sions. As of 1981, 

The National Endowment for the Humanities supports 
the preparation of dictionaries of undescribed languages, 
which is also an area supported by NSF. NSF and NEH 
have shared in the support of some dictionary projects. 
The National Institute of Child Health and Human Devel- 
opment . . . supports some research in language acquisi- 
tion. Similarly, the National Institute of Neurological and 
Communicative Disorders and Stroke supports some re- 
search in neurolinguistics and in laboratory phonetics as 
part of its m^or mission. The Department of Defense 
funds some research in computational linguistics, and pre- 
viously supported several projects in speech recogni- 
tion. . . . The National Institute of Education has an in- 
terest in the support of studies relating to reading.*^ 

Support for linguistics is not reported as a separate field of sci- 
ence in NSF data reports. 

There is little non-Federal support for research in linguistics. Ac- 
cording to the National Science Foundation, the Sloan Foundation, 
through its 'Particular Program' in Cognitive Science," has sup- 
ported some work, but it is oriented to interdisciplinary basic re- 
search.^ 

The study of linguistics has m^or implications for machine 
translation and computational interaction from codes to cyphers. 

C. Economics 

The study of economics focuses on decisionmaking relating to the 
allocation of scarce resources, especially in relation to the produc- 
tion of various commodities and their distribution and consumption 
in society.® There are two levels of analysis in economics. Microeco- 
nomics looks at assumptions, behaviors, and preferences of econom- 
ic agents in relation to supply and demand of commodities. Macro- 
economics 

. . . concerns the study of entire economies and involves 
aggregating or averaging individual units into <:ome kind 
of total level of a society's employment, ip-vestment, na- 
tional income, and so on. Macroeconomics studies the regu- 
larities in the movement and relations among these aeren-e- 
gated totals.io 

The focus of current fundamental work in economics is on. deci- 
sionmaking under uncertainty and the resulting behavior of the 
economic system; the formation of expectations regarding future 
states of the economy and their impact on public policy interven- 
tions; and the tool-building activities in the mathematical formula- 



' Ibid., p. 13. 
• Ibid., p. 13. 

•See McAdams, Robert, et al eds. Behavioral and Social Science Research. A National Re- 
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tion of economic theory and the analysis of economic data."" Ac- 
cording to the NSF, the study of economic choice under uncertain- 
ty promises to yield information with major implications for the 
way businesses operate and for decentralizing governmental deci- 
sionmaking. There are growing links between research in psy- 
chology and in economics in an attempt to better understand eco- 
nomic decisionmaking. 

Economics has consistently been the single largest recipient of 
Federal funds for all social science discipline fields. (The category 
social sciences, NEC receives more, but this represents interdisci- 
plinary work and other single-discipline projects for which a sepa- 
rate field has not beon asoigned.) In the fiscal year 1985, economics 
was estimated to have been obligated about 33 percent of all Feder- 
al social science research funds and 20 percent of all funds for psy- 
chological and social research. See table 6. The Department of Ag- 
riculture has been the single largest agency supporter of economics 
research each year. 

The National Science Foundation, however, plays an important 
role in economics research. In 1981 the National Science Founda- 
tion supported about 70 percent all Federal funding for basic eco- 
nomics in universities and colleges, which it t3rpically has done 
for many years. 

D. Geography and Regional Science 

Geographers describe, analyze, and explain the locations of the 
human and physical features of the earth. Research focuses on why 
locational decisions are made and the consequences for the socio- 
economic activities and the interactions and interconnections 
among places and regions. This work is interdisciplinary since it 
studies the decisions of people, firms, and institutions and the geo- 
graphic organization of society, land use, and economic activity. 
Principal topics of current research include: migration and regional 
population change, locational decisionmaking by households and 
indjstnaiista; cause and consequences of regional growth and de- 
clii.^; differences in resource use and geographical aspects of the 
phyjical envi.*ronment, metho-is for ,^fcOgraphic analysis; and the de- 
velopment ana asc of geographic information sysfen: \ Practical 
problems studied include patterns of energy ccnsun*^ ''on, housing 
turnover, and tae geographical/«pidemIo)ogical basis of disease. 
Applications of ihis discipline are important also i.i military and 
foreign polic>^ and in earth sciences. The NSF plays a dominant 
role in geography ^ding by supporting over 90 petxent of the 
basic research in the discipline.''* 

E. Sociology 

Sociology studies the relationships among people— in families, 
groups, organizations, and societia. and how *hese systems are c'e- 
veloped, maintained, or changed, i^emographers st"dy the implies 
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tions of changing birthrates and population distribution patterns 
for education, employment, housing, and social security. In many 
respects the agenda of sociology reflects society's values and prob- 
lems. Sociologiste often deal with a series of complex organizational 
factora and kinds of relationships which require use of statistical 
techniques, bodies of longitudinal data, and complex models of 
social and economic systems. 

Annual Federal support for sociology in the early 1970s totaled, 
on the average, two to three times more than annual support levels 
m the 1960s. This was due probably to support for applied social 
problem research. Support levels sta-ted to decrease in the mid 
1970s. In 1974, Federal funding totaled $102 million. Funding de- 
creased about $40 million to $64 million in 1975 and has fluctuated 
about $10 million up or down from that figure since then. See 
table 6. 

The single largest supporters of sociology in the government are 
• A?fP?J^®^* Health and Human Services (primarily for work 
m ADAMHA, and basic social program oriented work) and the Na- 
tional Science Foundation. 

F. Measurement Methods and Data Bases 

The early reluctance of policymakers to support social and psy- 
choJogical sciences m the National Science Foundation, because of 
the potential for controversy, was mitigated, in part, by the early 
and continuing emphasis NSF placed on the support of quantifiable 
or quantitative social and behavioral research studies. (See Chapter 
II in this study.) One result is the development of substantial and 
pivotal NSF programs to support the creation of data bases and 
methodologies to enhance quantitative procedures an^ statistical 
analysis of these data.^* According to Otto Larsen, a senior advisor 
on social and behavioral sciences at the National Science Founda- 
tion: 

The instruments used by social and behavioral scientists 
are of the following principal types: science data bases; 
computing resources; and laboratory equipment. The ex- 
penses incurred in doing field research, which are essen- 
tial to some disciplines, are the equivalent of instrumenta- 
tion expenditures in other sciences. The most important 
social science counterparts to the instruments used to 
measure physical phenomena are the scientific data bases. 
Of these, the most expensive, and the most valuable, are 
longitudinal data bases in which observations are made 
with the same survey instruments at a number of points 
m time. 

The social and behavioral sciences are especially inten- 
sive users of computing facilities. At one major American 
university, for example, social scientists use about 35 per- 
cent of the total research computing capacity. . . . 

Computer use . . . involves the analysis of large scale 
data bases; statistical procedures (including, for example. 



"Support for quantitative procedures ai.d statistical analyses includes researcl on such 
methods as causal modeling regression test theory and multi-dimensional scaling. 
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the estimation of statistical models which can involve ex- 
tensive iterative processes); on-line control of experimental 
research; bibliographic uses of the computer in such areas 
as literature searches; and text processing. 

The NSF began to support large scale databases in the mid-1960s 
and has provided the bulk of Federal support for research to devel- 
op large-scale databases and statistical research methodology. NSF 
estimates that by 1973, 50 percent of all graudate students in politi- 
cal science were receiving their training in quantitative methods 
through the Inter-University Consortium for Political and Social 
Research, a statistical data analysis center funded by NSF. In addi- 
tion, NSF reports that "by 1976, a fair proportion of the methodo- 
logical articles in the best social and behavioral science journals 
were authored by young Ph.Ds who began their research under the 
aegis of the Mathematical Social Science Board, an adjunct project 
of national scope supported by NSF beginning in 1964." 

There is no readily available information which describes how 
much support Federal agencies have given to the development of 
methodology and the support of data bases, since the National Sci- 
ence Foundation does not collect statistics in these categories. 
There is no doubt however, that the U.S. Government's vast statis- 
tical framework is a vital part of the information base used by 
American behavioral and social scientists. Elements of the U.S. 
Government maintain databases for their own administrative and 
programmatic needs, but these are also used by behavioral and 
social scientists in research. These include certain files of Internal 
Revenue Service data. Department of Commerce census data. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics data and National Center for Health 
Statistics data, among others. 

The NSF estimated, in 1983, that it supported 56 research 
projects resulting in the generation or accumulation of data that 
could be used by more than one researcher. Funding comprised 14 
percent of the social and economics research budget, or $2.7 mil- 
lion. NSF has supporte<? several m^'or data bases called "national 
facilities," because the o. .nnal researcher as well as subsequent re- 
searchers have access to le data for reanalysis and because the 
database contains nationally representative samples. They and 
their institutional loci are: 

Panel Study of Family Income Dynamics (Institute for Social 
Research, University of Michigan), 

National Election Studies (Center for Political Studies, Uni- 
versity of Michigan), 

National Time Allocation Data Series (Institute for Social 
Research, University of Michigan), 

Program of Research to Improve the Goverument-Generated 
Social Science Data Base (American Statistical Association), 

General Social Survey (National Opinion Research Center), 

Industrial Change and Occupational Mobility, Int/arnational 
Data Archives (Social Science Research Council), 
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Data Archives of the Inter-University Consortium for Pcliti- 
cal and Social Research (Institute for Social Research, Univer- 
sity of Michigan), 

U.S. Quality of Life Survey Series (Survey Research Center, 
University of Michigan), 

Computer Research Center for Economic and Management 
Science (Massachusetts Institute of Technology), 

1940/50 Censuses Public Use Sample Files (Center for De- 
mography and Ecology, University of Wisconsin), 

Center for Coordination and Research on Social Indicators 
(Social Science Research Council), now terminated, and 

U.S. Manufacturing Establishments Data Base (Department 
of Economics, Yale University). 

G. PoLmcAL Science 

Political science focuses on the "creation, organization, and use 
of . . . power." " In the last twenty years, this field has been influ- 
enced largely by the behavioral revolution, in that the focus of at- 
tention has expanded beyond the study of legal statements, formal 
rules, institutions, and the structural/functional approach to in- 
clude assessment of processes of human interaction and decisions. 
Federally supported basic political science also encompasses study 
of international relations, cross-national comparisons of political at- 
titudes and institutions, and domestic politics. The National Sci- 
ence Foundation has, for instance, supported the biennial National 
Election Studies which, since 1952, have generated data bases on 
dtizen attitudes and voting behavior. These, according to NSF, 
have documented four meyor changes in the U.S. electorate: (1) A 
steadv decrease in voter turnout; (2) a marked decrease in citizen 
attachment to political parties; (3) a decline in trust in governmen- 
tal institutions; and (4) a significant decrease in the competition of 
Congressional elections." 

The field of political science has been among the smallest recipi- 
ents of Federal funds, never receiving more than about $14 million 
annually, and more often receiving about $6 to $11 million, usually 
less than 3 percent of Federal funds awarded for behavioral and 
social sciences research. NSF has been the largest Federal support- 
er of fundamental research in this discipline, and, it reports, have 
provided the bulk of Federal support to universities for basic re- 
search support in political science. The NSF appears to be the 
smgle largest clearly identifiable supporter of political science re- 
search Other meyor supporters over time have been the Depart- 
ment of Defense and ADAMHA.^^ 

H. Psychology 

Psycholc^ studies the whole range of human behavior: . . 
how behavior patterns are acquired, how they are maintained over 
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time, how they are modified, how they are suppressed, abandoned, 
or forgotten, and how particular responses that are parts of these 
patterns occur under particular circumstances.*' Major research 
subtopics include perception, motivation, memory, cognition, learn- 
ing, education, clinical research, industrial and engineering psy- 
chology, and pharmacology, personality, emotion and motor skills. 

In the early 1960s, Federal support for the psychological sciences 
constituted annually over 40 percent, and sometimes approached 50 
percent of Federal expenditures for the support of behavioral and 
social sciences combined. After expenditures for social programs 
and related social sciences research began to increase, the propor- 
tion of the total that went to psychology dropped to an average of 
somewhere between 80 and 40 percent in the 1970s. There is some 
indication that the proportion of funding going to the psychological 
sciences has increased in the last few years — to 39 percent in 1985. 
In current dollars, the Reagan administration did not cut funding 
for the psychological sciences as it did for social sciences. However, 
support for psychological sciences used to be about evenly divided 
between basic and applied, but now is moving more toward applied. 

The Department of Health and Human Services (DHHS) is the 
largest agency supporter of psychological sciences^ research, about 
evenly divided between support for basic and applied psychological 
sciences. The next largest single agency supporter is the Defense 
Department (DOD), where the bulk of psychological sciences re- 
search support funding (60 to 70 percent) goes to the support of ap- 
plied research programs. DHHS's psychological sciences programs 
are intended to advance understanding in the mission areas of dis- 
ease prevention and control and the oehavioral aspects of develop- 
ment and social interaction. DOD's programs are intended to sup^- 
port primarily personnel, training, and related activities. 

The National Science Foundation's programs support memory 
and cognitive processee learning, thought, memory retention, con- 
cept formation, ijrri>aiation, reading, problem-solving, decison 
making and intelligence. These research programs also are rele- 
vant to the improvement of computer usage and artificial intelli- 
gence. According to NSF, the NSF funds about one-fourth of Feder- 
al support for basic research in human cognition in colleges and 
universities. The other agencies, which fund about 75 percent of 
federally funded research on this topic, are the National Institute 
of Mental Health, the National Institutes of Health, the Office of 
Naval Research, and the National Institute of Education. Their re- 
search is mission-oriented, while NSFs is more basic research ori- 
ented. According to NSF, "the chief non-Federal supporter of c(^i- 
tive science ... is the Sloan Foundation; its support is to institu- 
tions to help them develop a group of researchers with interdisci- 
plinary training. Support of specific research projects is specifically 
excluded. A number of larger indimtrial organizations, including 
AT&T, Bell Laboratories; IBM, thrjugh the IBM Watson Laborato- 
riesi and Xerox, through Xerox-Palo Alto Research Center, support 
intramural research in human- cognition." ^3 



Behavioral and Social Saence« Research. A National Resource, vol 1» 1982, op. cit, 9, 
*' NSB, Discussion Issues, op. cit, p. 19. 
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1. PSYCHOBIOLOGY 

PSychobiology research is interdisciplinary to the extent that it 
focuses on some aspect of behavior and its environmental, devel- 
opmental, hormonal, and/or motivational determinanrs " 24 A 
sample hst of topics includes "Migration and homing, the social 
and commi-'nicative behavior of animals, feeding and reproductive 
behaviors, anunal preferences and aversions, learning and memory, 
conditionmg, and stunulus control." 2s ^ 

NSFs support program is the largest of any governmental or 
nongovernmental agency according to the National Science Board. 
Most ot the work is conduct3d in academic institutions and other 
nonprofit institutions, such as zoos, research institutes, and muse- 
urns. 

2. SOCIAL AND DEVELOPMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY 

Research in social psychology is intended to describe systematic 
social behavior m humans, including such topics as "helping and 
aggression . . . leadership and conformity . . . [and] changes in 
social and emotaonal behavior occurring over the entire life span." 
ihe Nation^ Science Foundation, according to the National Sci- 
ence Boprd, funds about 25 percent of federally supported research 
m social i^ychology. This report also noted that there are virtually 
no non-Federal sources of support for this discipline. 

About 10 percent of federally funded res?arch in developmental 
psychology comes from NSF. According to the National Science 
I'oundation, about 10 percent of research in developmental psychol- 
ogy ^ funded by non-Federal sources, including especially the 
Grant Foundation and the Foundation for Child Development.^^ 

I. Social Sciences, Not Elsewhere Classified 

The National Science Foundation also uses a reporting category 
of social sciences not elsewhere classified, which includes interdisci- 
plmaiy projects and work in fields of social sciences not separately 
identified.28 This constitutes the largest reported category of fund- 
mg for m(Bt recent years for the social sciences. It has included 
much of the mter-disciplinary and problem-oriented research in 
HHb and in other social mission oriented agencies and the Nation- 
al bcience Foundation (especially the now terminated RANN pro- 
gram). The lack of differentiation into categories makes it difficult 
to draw conclusions about the kind of work which is encompassed 
m this category. 



«« Ibid., p. 23 
»»Ibid. 
"Ibid., p. 26 
" Ibid., p. 32 
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"'i S?' Sffi^F™ -^ND DIFFERENCES BETWEEN BASIC 

A. iNTKODUCmON AND OVERVIEW 

t5n!?^f '•^"«st for an examina- 

tion ot the extent to which the distinction between basic and ap- 
plied research applies to the social and behavioral sciences " This 
is an extremely complex subject with no easy distinctions, but with 
imphcations for Federal funding for research and utilization of re- 
search results. 

Tlie discussion in this chapter summarizes some of the major lit 
erature and thmkmg on this subject. It deals primarily with the be- 
havioral and social sciences. It should be noted, however, that the 
dilemma of making explicit and valid distinction between basic and 
apphed research exists in all scientific disciplines. 
- Inhere is a continuing debate about whether there are meaning- 
tul distmctions between basic and applied behavioral and social re- 
search.\The material m this chapter begins by noting that many 
behavonal and social scientists say that basic and applied research 
should not be differentiated as much as they at., because research- 
ers use the same methodological techniques to do basic as applied 
rc search. For scientists there is no distinction as to what consti- 
tutes scientifically acceptable evidence whether one is doing basic 
or applied research. Indeed, many scientists believe that basic and 
applied r^arch are not a dichotomy, but are more like end-points 
on a contmuum of research activities. End-points can be distin- 
guished on some criteria such as goals or generality but not others 
(scientttic methods or rigor). An important issue, scientists state, is 
that of apphcation. Both basic and applied science have applica- 
tions, and applied science often generates questions that require 
basic r^earch. Others hold that basic research generally is re- 
search done vnthout any immediate application in mind: the re- 
searcher s curiosity and her or his conception of the internal crite- 
ria of saence, that is, scientmc needs, determine the pi Tjose and 
kind of research. Applied research, on the other hand, some say, is 
mtended to serve the purpose of the client that funded it; external 
criteria— that is societal values and needs and the requirements of 
the client— play a major role in designing the work and methodolo- 
gy, borne attribute the distinction between basic and applied re- 
search to the presumption that applied research is more influenced 
by social values than is basic research, exacerbated since these 
soft sciences (of behavioral and social research) are more influ- 
enced by values than are the "hard" sciences. This view, some 
aigue, IS fallacious. 

> This debate occurs also in other fields of science, such as chemistry, physics, and biology. 

(47) 
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While there are compelling arguments in support of the view of 
the unity of basic and applied behavorial and social research, there 
are equally compelling, perhaps more persuasive, arguments that 
basic and applied research in these disciplines are different. This is 
reflected in the views of some scientists who believe that basic and 
applied research in these disciplines requires different skills and 
knowledge bases and has different applications and implications for 
training and public policy. Some believe that improving utilization 
of these sciences requires that the status of applied research be 
raised in the minds of researchers and policymakers. There are 
also other differences reflected in the way the Government funds 
such research, reports fiiriding data about it, and develops policy 
for it. 

A related and often overlooked issue is that of identifying feder- 
ally supported development and dissemination in the social and be- 
havioral sciences and collecting funding information about them, 
since they are such important and large parts of Federal support 
for behavioral and S'^ial research. 

B. Arguments in port of the Similartty Between Basic and 

Appueo Research 

Some behavioral and social scientists believe that differentiating 
between basic and applied behavioral and social research is unwise 
and an artificial distinction. For instance, according to the Nation- 
al Research Council's Study Project on Social Research and Devel- 
opment, the categories of basic and applied research which are tra- 
ditionally used in Government reports on science funding and 
policy . . seem to reflect perception of the physical sciences and 
technological R&D, and are difficult to make in the behavioral and 
social sciences.^ (Thus the project reported funding for the category 
of research, but also reported funding expenditures under other 
categories not customarily used to report funding for science. See 
chapter 5 for more details.) For instance, according to one social 
scientist, Donald E. Stokes, chairman of the National Academy of 
Sciences Study Project on Social Research and Development, in 
1978: 

A commonplace in every field of science is the sight of a 
discomfited observer trying to distinguish basic from ap- 
plied research. Indeed, the sight is so familiar that it 
should long ago have convinced us that something is 
wrong, that we are as likely to find a single, clear distinc- 
tion between basic and applied research as we are to find 
the philosopher's stone, and that we ought to redefine the 
terms in which the problem is posed. ^ 



2 Abramson, Mark A. The FunduiR of Social Knowledge Production and Application A Survey 
of Federal V^encies. Washington, National Academy of Sciences, 1978, pp. 11, 14-15 (Study 
Project on Social Research and Development, Vol. 2.) 

» Stokes, Donald E. Making Sense of the Basic/ Applied Distinction Lessons for the iniblic 
Pohr Programs, Prepared for delivery at the meetine for the Association for Public Policy 
Analysis and Management Chicago, 111., Oct 10, 1979. Stokes offered the following new concep- 
tualizaUon of types of research, the difference [between basic and applied research] mvolves 
not one distinction but two. Each of the paired concepts of 'basic' and applied' is a type in its 
own right . . . T)asic' (means] whether the research probes underlying structures or processes 
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According to Stokes, basic and applied research are not two oppo- 
site ends of a spectrum of research, since basic research always has 
the potential of apphcation, and research done to solve a specific 
problem always has the potential of moving toward understanding 
of underlymg structures, without necessarily losing its problem 
foc'^. He gave examples of these two cases. With respect to apply- 
mg basic research he reported: 

A particularly vivid example is furnished by the discov- 
ery by demographers after the Second World War that 
they could use the models of population replacement devel- 
oped between the wars to see more deeply into population 
changes m the less developed countries. (Notestein, 1980) 
Lhe case is mteresting because the eariier work had 
almost hter^y been forgotten. Soon after the First Worid 
War, Lotka did the fundamental work modelling the proc- 
esses by which biological populations reproduce them- 
selves, speUing put the relationships between fertility, mo- 
rahty, growth, and age. But the early use of these models 
seemed to lead to emphical contradictions, and they fell 
mto disuse before the end of the Second World War. Yet it 
was seen after the war that the relationships within these 
models provided the key that allowed demographers to 
work from limited mformation on the less developed coun- 
tnes to a far better understanding ofjtheir fertility and 
population growth. _ — 

This understanding has allowed our own government, 
the governments of the third worid, and a number of inter- 
national ^encies to recognize and deal vidth the problem 
of population growth on a global scale.* 

fi,^o^ example of applied research leading to accumulations of 
tundamental knowledge, he cited: 

An example is furnished by the research on highway 
safety over several recent decades. As the concern with 
lughway deaths grew, a considerable body of descriptive 
statistics accumulated on the frequency, severity, and cir- 
oimstances of traffic accidents. [This was applied work] 
But explanatory questions came more and more to the fore 
as It was seen that the choice of effective ameliorative 
measures, m this notoriously multi-factor problem area, 
required a deeper knowledge of cause. This awareness 



four-ftld tebfel" dichotomy if we map these several types onto the cells of a 



^PP""' Not applied 



^e^tanS?!;^,'* "'""'«'"^''<"'"- " Pure understanding I 

Not W......P,^lem description, knowledge a,> HI [Rescareh project, undertaken as IV 

training or as a form of "distnb- 
utive politic* ]. 

'"Stoke's table fit the common idea that basic and applied research are oddo- 
site to each other; these cells are basic not applied and ap^iedT not bask n Wir 
applied, IS more closely related to mission^riented basic re^rehf dem )" ^ 
* Ibid. p. 4-5. 
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prompted a series of studies of the engineering and behav- 
ioral etiology of accident that raised at times such funda- 
mental questions as the reasons for the greater resistance 
to social control early m the life cycle. But these studies 
were powerfully motivated by the applied purpose of find- 
ing points for effective intervention to counter the trend of 
mounting highway deaths."^ 

In a 1969 National Academy of Sciences report on Behavioral 
and Social Sciences: Outlook and Needs it was concluded that both 
basic and applied research may have applications— 

The objectives of behavioral and social scientists are es- 
sentially the same as those of other scientists: to establish 
a body of fact and theory, demonstrable and communica- 
ble, that contributes to knowledge and understanding that 
will permit man to manage his affairs with greater ration- 
ality. The individual scholar becomes fascinated with a 
known area that he is prepared to explore; this becomes 
an exciting intellectual quest, and his contribution moves 
the body of knowledge ahead, thus serving the purposes of 
education and the broadening of understanding, whether 
or not there is any immediate application to human af- 
fairs. Others, however, do their investigating in the tur- 
moil of life as it is lived, in the hope that they may devel- 
op insights that can be used promptly. These distinctions 
between basic and applied social science are seldom sharp, 
and important scientific contributions can be made all 
along the line, with applied findings serving basic science 
just as basic science serves applicatioi:s.^ 

"What is frequently, if misleadingly, called 'applied social sci- 
ence'", according to Prewitt, "is but a small part of the application 
of social science." ^ 

Some work intended to be applied . . can be highly fundamen- 
tal in character in that it has an important impact on the concep- 
tual structure or outlook of a field." In testimony on this point 
before the House Committee on Science and Technology, former 
NSF Director John B. Slaughter cited several examples of applied 
behavioral and social science ret^arch which "led to major contri- 
butions in basic knowle^e." He cited aptitude testing, the develop- 
ment of opinion and moral work in World War H, which led to The 
American Soldier, a methodologically sophisticated study, and the 
Western Electric studies, which led to definition of the Hawthorne 
efiect ^ 

The implication of tliis view, for funding, is that "research on 
basic problems can be solved only by enlarging our basic under- 



* Ibid., p. 5-6. 

« The Behavioral and Social Saences. Outlook and Needs. A Report by the Behavioral and 
Social Sciences Survey Committee under the auspices of The Committee on Science and Public 
Pohcy» National Academy of Sciences, and the Committee on Problems and Policy, Social Sci- 
ence R^earch Council. Washington, D.C., National Academy of Sciences, 1969. p. 20. 

' Prewitt, Social Science Research Council. Annual Report, 1979-1980, op. cit. p xx. 

» Testimony of John B. Slaugher before the House Committee on Saence and Technology, 
Mar. 21, ir«l. p. 4, typescript. 
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standing [which] seems to be where our comparative advantage 
lies. " 

Scientists have also suggested several other categories in addi- 
tion to basic and applied research. One is the concept of "mission 
oriented basic research." For instance, Xenneth Prewitt, as Presi- 
dent of the Social Science Research Council, defined this as "re- 
search m which practial concerns guide the choice of research 
topics, but which is conducted in ways which he ve no immediate or 
directly foreseeable applications." ^° 

The general field in which a scientist chooses or is as- 
• signed to work may be influenced by possible or probable 
applicability, even though the detailed choices of direction 
may be governed wholly by internal scientific criteria. Re- 
search of this type is sometimes referred to as "oriented 
basic research." Much biomedical research is of this char- 
acter. . . 

C. The Impact of Values on Basic and Appued Research 

Some believe that the behavioral and social sciences are inher- 
ently applied and value-laden to begin v/ith because their subject is 
human behavior and the problems humans confront in dealing 
with each other and with their environment. For instance, often it 
IS acknov/ledged that social history, and thus societal values, have 
influenced the shape of basic research priorities, "schools of 
thought, and approaches to the study of the behavioral and social 
sciences. This is exemplified in an analysis by James Coleman, 
about the rise and decline of the "Chicago school" of sociology 
under Robert Park, and its replacement as a dominant intellectual 
force by Paul Lazarsfeld and the Columbia School. The former con- 
centrated research efforts on immigration, urban life, and the as- 
similation of outsiders— or the "marginal man"— into urban socie- 
ty. As large waves of early twentieth century immigration ceased, 
and the issue of national methods of communication and the influ- 
ence of the dissemination of the nationsl media came to be an im- 
portant social force, the Columbia school of sociology, which stud- 
ied th^e new issues, became a dominant intellectual force in soci- 
ology. Subsequent social pres^5ures helped to define the shape and 
objects of social research and led to new "schools of social re- 
search, reflecting new social trends. These included the post 
World Wpr n claims of blacks and other disenfranchised gioups to 
J^^^^'P^^f^^.^^ society, t?3 "Great Society Legislation" (with 
the Qvil Rights Act of 1964, the Elementary and Secondary Educa- 
tion Act of 1965, the creation of the Office of Economic Opportuni- 
ty, the Headstart program, and Medicare). In the 1970s, such fac- 
tors mcluded the spurt of safety and environmental regulation, 
with attendant calls for social impact assessment, which resulted in 
the development of a "school" of social policy research to do Gov- 

»Ibid., p. 8-9. 

»o Social Science Research CouncU. Annual Report, 1979-1980, N^w York. Social Science Re- 
search Council, pu xix. 

rpJ»l®^?Sfe' P^fy^^PP^l?^ R^earch. Definitions, Concepts, TheiXies. In Applied Science and 
Technological Progr^. A Report to the Committee on Science and Astronautics. U.S, House of 
Representatives, by the NationpJ Academy of Sciences, 1967. p. 23. 
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ernment work on social experimentation, program evaluation, 
planned variations, and national longitudinal studies. 

However, the argument can also be made that the influence of 
values is not limited to the social and behavioral sciences but that 
values also influence the priorities and methods of the natural and 
physical sciences. Societal events or pressures appear, for instance, 
to have influenced such research priorities in the natural and phys- 
ical sciences as cancer, AIDS, nuclear weapons production, and 
laser-based space defensive weapons. 

Thomas Kuhn, a leading philosopher of science, has been quoted 
as saying that societal values and historical events influence the 
early stages of development of all fields of science: 

. . . social needs and values are a m^'or determinant of 
the problems on which its practitioners concentrate. Also 
during this period the concepts they deploy in solving 
problems are extensively conditioned by contemporary 
common sense, by a prevailing philosophical tradition, or 
by the most prestigious contemporary sdences.^^ 
Internal criteria (of sci<^nce), rather than external criteria (that 
is, societal values), become more important determinants of re- 
search priorities, according to Kuhn, after a science has become 
mature; 

Practitioners of a mature science are people, Kuhn con- 
tinues . . . trained in a sophisticated body of traditional 
theory and of instrumental, mathematical, and verbal 
technique. As a result, they constitute a special subculture, 
one whose members are the exclusive audience for, and 
judges of, each other's work. The problems on which such 
specialists work are no longer presented by the external 
society but by an internal challenge to increase the scope 
and precision of the fit between existing theory and 
nature. And the concepts used to resolve these problems 
are normally close relatives of those supplied by prior 
training for the specialty. In short, compared with other 
professional and creative pursuits, the practitioners of 
mature science are effectively insulated from the cultural 
milieu in which they live their extra-professional lives 
(118-119).i4 



According to ColciHan "it is interesting that researchers and research organizations who 
ffrew up in one research tradition are oOen unable to accommodate to the new patterns of re- 
search, despite attempts. For example ... the Chicago school attempted to cany the ideas of 
symbolic interactionism into the new setting Bu* theie was little mthis work, be^'ise 

it was done in the old mode, with indifreren[ce] to its use m acUons of interested par^Cd. tsvm- 
larly. many sociologists who began their careers in th^ 19508 with researcher-imtmteiil proiects 
funded by grants or with smaff market research or tiass communi^tions project? .have been 
unable to aScommodale to the new structure of policy xesearch with tighter controls m an orga- 
nizational context. At Columbia, the Bureau of Applied Social Researcli, organized . . . [to con- 
duct research on communications] of the Columbia school era, was unable to naake the transi- 
tion to policy research and fmallv closed shop.'^CCoeman, James. S. The Structure of Society 
and the riature of Social Research. Knowledge. Creation. Diffusion, Utilization, v. 1, Mar. 1980: 
333*350 especially p 349 ) 

"Kukn.^omas, 'The'Etsential Temwn, as cited Robert McC. Adams. Rationales and Strate- 
Kies for Social Science Research. American Academy of Arte and Sciences, Stated Meeting, 10 
Dec 1980, Reading Copy. In National Science Board. Discussion Issura, 1981 &)cial and Behav- 
ioral ^ien^vTl, IssSis and Analysis. June 1981, Tab B. p. lO-II, NSB-8I-253. 

>*McC. Adams, NBS. In Discussion Issues, 1981, op. cit, quoting Kuhn, op. at. 
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This statement obviously implies that the more mature *he sci- 
ence, the less' the influence of societal values upon it, and ^.e more 
it is oriented to asking fundamental questions, or basic research. 
Obviously not everyone agrees with this view. However, Kuhn's 
notion does lead to the possible implication that the behavioral and 
social sciences, as newer sciences than- the natural and physcial sci- 
ences, may be more influenced by societal values. At the same 
time,^ it cannot be denied that all sciences— natural, physical, be- 
havioral, and social— are influenced by societal values, (and, there- 
fore, by .claiias of potential application) regardless of their maturi- 
ty, to. the extent that tests^ of significance, used in^^all sciences, 
depend -on values and judgments about the degree of acceptable 
costs and lisjes the scientist and society are willing to accept. As 
Rayetz* put it: "A scientific problem is . . . incapable, of jiaving a 
solution which is 'true.' Ratner, the solution will' be "assessed for 
adequacy ..." and adequacy depends cn judgments made by the 
scientist, based on the vsdues society places on factors iised in judg- 
ing whether to accept or reject scientific facts is true or false. 
VaJues also influence all sciences to the extent that choices for 
funding research projects depend upon "peer reviews" made by 
other scientists— judgments thai; are based on the individual re- 
viewer's values. 

D. Arguments in Support of the Notion Tksit Appued Research 
Should Be Differentiated From Basic Research 

Although there are compelling argunients in favor of not differ- 
entiating clearly between basic and applied research in the behav- 
ioral and social sciences, there are equally compelling, if not more 
persuasive, views that basic research can be distinguished from ap- 
plied research. Harvey Brooks, a scholar of science policy, re- 
marked, for instance, that the extent to which a researcher relies 
on internal or external criteria are determinants of whether behav- 
ioral and social research is basic or applied: 

Research is^best regarded as a continuing process involv- 
ing a series of contingent choices by the researcher. Each 
time he, decides between alternative courses of action, the 



"In greater detail, Ravetz explained. "Each component of the argument of a solved problem, 
either an inference-link or a ^iece of evidence, can he no more than adequate to its function in 
the total ,8tructu re, and what is 'adequate* will depend not merely on its context in the problem, 
but on the general criteria of adequacy for the class of such problems imposed by the communi 
ty. . . [A^ example of tho necessitv of judgments of adequacy, [is] in the discussions of the 
'soundness of data, and .of the 'reliaoilit^? and 'relevance' of information. An appreciation of 
what is involved in such jud^ents may be gained from a consideration of a common and rou- 
tine procedure in the fonmftion of such jud^ents: a statistical significance test For statistics 
.do not simply soy. that a correlation is 'significant' or 'not significant;' rather, they will speak of 
significance at a certain level. Those ^who nave ^any craft skill in the use of such tools will appre* 
date. that the significance level to be adopted is not assigned by God, but roust be decided by the 
user. The decision will be based^ on estimates of the direct costs and the risks associated with 
each level. For each level of sigruHcance involves the possibility of two sorts of error of rejecting 
worthwhile information, or of allowing dubious information to pass. The rooie stringent the test 
chosen, the safer; but also .the more costly, because of the extra time, care, the resources re- 
quired for producing material that will pass it The choice of a particular level of significance 
must depend on a judgment of what degree of safetv is reqmred, for that component m its con- 
text in tne total i^roblem. And thisjudgment must be based on general criteria of adequacy ap- 
plied to that particular situation. There can be no perfectly safe test of the quality of tne mate- 
rial, and neitner can there be a certainly correct decision on the degree of stnngency of the test 
(Ravetz, Jerome R. Scientific Knowledge and Its Social Problems. New York, Cbdbrd Univei'sity 
Press, 1971. p. 152-158.) 
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factors that influence his choice determine the degree to 
which the research is basic or applied. -If each choice is in- 
fluenced' almost entirely by the conceptual structure of the 
subject rather than by the ultimate utility of the results, 
;then the « research is generally said to be basic or fimda- 
'mental, even though.the general subject may relate to pos- 
sible applications and may be funded Avith this in mind. 
The fact that research is basic does not mean that ihe re- 
sults lack utility, but only that utility is not the primary 
factor in the d oice of direction for each successive step.^® 

llobert K. Merton, a sociologist of science, also differentiated be- 
tween basic and applied of: the basis of whether knowledge was 
produced. "Basic research,*' he wrote, "discovers, uiliformities in 
nature and scciety^ and^provides. new understandings of previously 
identified' uniformities. This conception deyartia from a prevailiiig 
teiidpncy^to define, basic research in terms of "the purposta of the 
investigators." ^^ He\distinguished basic research from applied by 
8a}dng that applied "1 . . makes use of existing knowledge, funda- 
mental or empiric'il,"'but the new knowledge generated by basic 
reseaixjh "adcfe to general understanding or uniformities that go 
"beyond any particular class of applications. . . ^® 

He also urged that organizations which use applied social re- 
search also start to fund more basic social research. And he gave as 
an example of a useful prototype, an Office of Social R^earch, 
under the direction of the sociologist, John W. Riley, Jr., estab- 
lished by the Equitable Life Assurance Society in the 1960s. ^® 

Compelling arguments have been made to maintain a clearcut 
differentiation between basic and applied behavioral and social re- 
search, with respect to funding and expectations of research 
output, in order to protect tlie future of these kinds of research. It 
is obvious, as Brooks said, that ". . . science, to be 
effective . . . needs both isolation and communication." ipj^g j-^ 
searcher continuously having to change direction in research to 
serve an application may end up being unproductive, yet the user 
needs to be able to obtain information from the scientist. And 
Mertori pointed out clearly that the conduct and funding of basic 
research should be protected: 

To restrict sociology to research squarely aimed at 
urgent social problems will result in ideas and information 
less useful for members of the helping professions or shap- 
ers of public policy. Academic sociologists-r-sheltered as 
well as circumscribed by their ivory towerr-might offer 
fresh conceptualizations by locating a specific case in a 
general pattern, and so suggest new strategies for help." 



^0 Brooks, Harvey. Applied Research: Definitions, Concepts, Themes, op. cit, p. 23. 

Merton, Robert K. Basic Research and Potentials of Relevance. In Merton, Robert K. Social 
Research and the Practicing Professions. Edited and with an Introduction by Aaron Rosenblatt 
and Thomas F. Gioryn. Cambridge, Abt Books, 1982. p. 2.4. 

Ibid., p, 261, 

Ibid., p. 222. 

Brooks, Applied Research, p. 26. 

Merton, Social Research and the Practicing? Professions, op. cit., p. xii. 
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Brooks enunicated this argument cogently: "Some classification of 
research into basio and applied is probably needed to protect some 
kinds of research activity from unrealizable expectations." 22 

There is also the view that applied research is different and 
unique from basic research and needs to be diffentiated from basic 
research in order to be nurtured and shaped into directions useful 
for society. Several different social researchers have written on this 
point.23 One recent, authoritative view was given by Howard E. 
'Freeman,' a researcher at UCLA, and Peter H. Rossi, a researcher 
at the Univereity of Massachusetts, and a past president of the 
American Sociological Association. They noted the academic dis- 
dain for doing applied social research, an attitude, which, they 
said; shbuld be overcome to "mitigate the shrinking opportunities 
for sociologists in the academic labor market." Additional research 
support would flow to these fields if sociologist's work was more 
relevant to solving social problems. . . [H]owever, there are 
qualitative differences between applied and conventional academic 
work that need to be confronted, including the educational prepa- 
ration required, the criteria for student selection, the ways faculty 
are evaluated; and the kinds of work that are valued." 

E. PuBuc PoucY Factors Which Support a Distinction Between 
Basic and Appued Behavioral and Social Research 

Although there may be objections, it can be postulated that there 
are several public policy factors which call for a clear differentia- 
tion between basic and applied social and behavioral science re- 
search. One important, factor is the requirement Federal agencies 
have to provide information on research funding to the National 
Science Foundation to enable it to fulfill sec. 3(a) (7) of its enabling 
legislation, which requires NSF to report annually to the President 
on various types of expenditures for scientific research. 

Related to this, many scientists perceive applied research as 
somehow less important, valuable, scientific, or objective than basic 
research. In the social sciences this perception may derive from the 
fact that when the National Science Foundation was first created, 
it was not given an explicit mandate, but rather a permissive man- 
date, to support the behavioral and social sciences. Gradually basic, 
quantitative, behavioral and social science research, and some ap- 
plied research, came to be accepted as a proper and legitimate 
fields of study, but the legacy and some of the perceptions of social 
science as being nonscientific linger. 



Brooks, Applied Research: Definitions, Concepts, Themes, op. cit, p. 25-26. 

Nathan, Richard P. The Missing Link in Applied Social Science. Society, Jan./Feb. 198&. 
71-77. See also Komarovsky, Mirra, ed. Sociology and Public Policy. The Case of Presidential 
Commissions. New York, Elsevier, p.^ 5-6, who concluded, based on her review of the role of 
social scientists in presidential commissions: "the bodv of basic science is not likely to address 
itself to the questions that an applied scientist is called upon to answer, certainly not m a specif- 
ic enough manner. E^en when an inference from the existing knowledge appears to provide the 
sociolo^cal consultant with a ready guide to policy, this insight will probaDlv require empirical 
validation in the concrete context of the problem in question . . . .Formulation of policies to 
c>p6 with social problems will generally require some new research addr^sed specifically to the 
(question at issue. The sociological perspective and existing sociological generalizations will 
inform the design of this applied research." 

** FVeeman, Howard E. and Peter H. Rossi. Furthering the Applied Side of Sociology. Ameri* 
can Sociologiool Review, v. 49, Aug. 1984; 571. 
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TVTOTi^ *® enabling legislation' was revised to make clear 
NSF s responsibilities to support, applied, as well as basic, research, 
>and social science, as well as other disciplines. (P.L. 90-407.) Until 
1981, applied research was supported in a separate NS\? division. 
Pursuant to a 1981 reorganization, the functions of the applied re- 
search directorate were located in the relevant research director- 
ates but policies of balancing basic and applied research and of 
tracking their funding were maintained. (National Science Founda- 
tion Bulletin No. 81-88.»Qct. 16, 1981. Subject: Tracking of Applied 
Research Support) 

In order to provide data essential for describing. Federal support 
for science, the National Science Foundation, in its series Federal 
Fumis for Science and its successor, Federal Funds for Research 
and Development^ use the categories of basic research, "applied re- 
search," and "development.!' 2fi The validity of this "trichotomy" 
has b^n criticized as "uncertain." Nevertheless, the conceptuali-. 
zation appears to haye proven valid and internally consistent to 
policymakers in the thirty-five years during which it Has beeii 
used. , 

As is indicated in table 2 and chart A, about two-thirds of Feder- 
al funds for research in the behavioral and social sciences have 
always gone to support applied research. This ratio of applied to 
basic increased considerably in the mid- to late 1970s, when the 
percentage increased to about 75 percent going for applied work in 
these fields. This^ trend probably reflects increased expenditures for 
work in connectbn with fine-tuning of social welfare and related 

Erograms. The ratio has been about 2' (applied) to 1 (basic) for the 
ehavioral sciences and 3 to 1 for the social sciences. 
Most of the behavioral and social research supported by the Gov- 
ernment is applied research (oriented to niissioR needs); and that 
which is basic, clearly, is supported by agencies whose principal 
mission is the support of research. Congress uses different kinds of 
criteria of the "public good"— related to the intrinsically different 
outcomes expected for basic and applied research— in judging fund- 
ing objectives in oversight and appropriations hearings for these 
agencies. 

Basic research support programs .commonly have attached to 
them support functions for teaching and student trainuig especially 
in the National Science Foundation and the National Institutes of 
Health and ADAMHA agencies. It is not expected that other mis- 
sion-oriented agencies that support behavioral and social research 
will support training at the same levels. But, it is expected that 
Government will support training programs in these disciplines. 

It is also clear that university researchers play an important role 
in performing basic , social and psychological sciences research for 



NSrs definitions follow: "In basic research the objective of the sponsoring agency is to gam 
fuller knowledge or understanding of the fundamental aspecta of phenomena and of observable 
facta without specific applications lowered processes or products in mind. In applied research the 
objective of the sponsonng agency is to gain knowledge or understanding necessary for detei^ 
mining the means of which recognized and specific n^ed may be met" U.S. National Science 
Foundation. Federal Fundfl for Research and Development Fiscal Years 1983, 1984, and 1985. v 
83. Washin^n, U.S. Govt Print Off., 1984. p. 1. NSF uses more detailed definitions when it 
categorizes its own agency expenditures for research. 
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the Government. For instance the information in table 7 shows 
that for the period fiscal year 1974 to 1986, on average 58 percent 
of all federally funded basic research in psychology was performed 
in universities and for the same period, 46 percent of all federally 
funded basic research .in social sciences was performed in universi- 
ties. The percentage of basic social sciences research performed in 
universities has been declining. For the period 1974 to 1979, univer- 
siti^ conducted about 53 percent of all federally funded basic 
social sciences research; that declined to 40 percent during the 
period 1980 to 1985. 

TAB'i 7A.-FEDERALLY FUNDED BASIC BEHAVIORAL AND SOCIAL SCIENCES RESEARCH PERFORMED 
IN UNIVERSITIES. FISCAL YEARS 1974-^86, BY PERCENTAGE ^ 



Percent o( feaeraSy funded 6»h 



In sodil scieno^ h psychology 
pcdocntA n pefformed n 



1974 


— - 61 


612 


1975 


56 


47.6 


1976 


52 


59.2 


1977 


55 


57.1 


1978 


49 


53.2 


1979 


„ 44 


57.1 


1980 


^ 43 


62.2 


1981. 


„ 43 


61.8 


1982 


39 


53.2 


1983 


41 


59.8 


1984 


38 


58.5 


1985 


38 


633 


1986 


40 


66.1 



* Rnxtd (rem dsti ki HikcH Sdenct foundztoa Ftderal Funch for Rese»I) end Oevtiopo»:l fedeoi Ottxatiom (or Reseirdi ty Afcncy 
2nd Det^ field o( Sdenct; ^nol Yean 1967-15S5 md Kational Science founditni HM funds (or Researdi ind Oevftopment fedenl 
Ob^\xfa lor Researdi to [kim^ »d OoSesei ^ A£»cy and DetaSed Held d Soenct: Hsctl Years 1973-lSiS. 



Of the agencies which awarded the largest amounts for basic psy- 
chology research in 1983, the percentages awarded to universities 
were as follows: Defense Department, 63 percent; Department of 
Health and Human Services, 56 percent; and National Science 
Foundation, 87 percent. Of the agencies which awarded the largest 
amounts for the conduct of basic social science research in 1983, 
the percentages that went to universities were as follows: Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, 77 percent; Department of Health and Human 
Services, 53 percent; National Science Foundation, 77 percent; 
Smithsonian, nominal (research is performed mostly intramural- 
ly).^^ 

A compelling argument, then, in support of maintaining a dis- 
tinction between basic and applied research in the behavioral and 
social sciences is the need to develop and maintain Federal support 
policies and programs which provide the kinds of knowledge and 
personnel needed to advance the science and applications in these 



Figured from data in U.S. National Science Foundation. Federal Funds for Kc^rch and 
DevelopmBnt. Federal Obligations for Research b> Agencv and Detailed Field of .Science. Fiscal 
Years ISGT-ISSG and U.S. National Science Foundation. Federal Funds for Rcscf.rch and Devel 
opment. Federal Obligations for Research to Universities Colleges b> Agenc> and Detailed 
Field of Science: FIbo^ Years 1973-1980. Tables C-19, C-38, and C-86. 
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fields. Ever since the Federal establishment for supporting science 
was erected following World War II, there has been a clear-cut 
Government p<)licy to strengthen and advance U.S. university re- 
seafch capabilities to provide a manpower pool and knowledge base 
to meet unexpected national needs and to maintain the pluralistic, 
diversified system of scientific research which provides the founda- 
tion for scientific preemience in the United States. Long-range fun- 
damental basic research in the behavioral and social sciences that 
is performed in universities undoubtedly contributes to the scien- 
tific excellence of this Nation. 

Some believe that market forces and Federal research funding 
patterns are driving new researchers in these fields away from 
basic and toward applied research. (As noted above the bulk of Fed- 
eral funding for these disciplines is for applied research.) These 
may have affected enrollment patterns and career choices, and 
may constrain the size of the pool of basic research scientists in the 
future.^® However, such trends may be appropriate responses to 
the policies that have been instituted in the last few years for these 
fields of science. 

The support of essential basic research that generates fundamen- 
tal knowledge but that may not have an immediate payoff— for in- 
stance, support of NSFs longitudinal data collection and data 
bases,'that allow for replication and sharing of resources— has been 
determined to be a proper governmental function. A blurring of the 
distinction between basic and applied research might jeopardize 
this kind of responsibility and cloud Federal mechanisms and pro- 
cedures to determine priorities for the support of the sciences. 
Policy makers' needs for data that describe funding and support 
programs for basic and applied research seems essential to enable 
them to design policies U> meet goals they seek to achieve for these 
fields. 

The Task Force may wish to consider whether policies and pro- 
grams should be established to collect statistics on the conduct of 
"development and related activities" in the behavioral and social 
sciences. As is pointed out, in chapter V, the National Academy of 
Sciences reported in 1978, that more Federal expenditupjs went to 
thh other category than to basic and applied research in the be- 
havioral and social sciences, combined. Expenditures for develop- 
ment, demonstration, evaluation, and some statistics totaled ap- 
proximately $1.2 billion. Yet the Government does not collect any 
information on a recurring basis to describe and inventory these 
activities. 



Klatrlyf, R. L et al. Experimental Paychologisto in Industry- American Psychologist, v. 40, 
1985. 1031-10*^. 
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V. TRENDS IN i^EDERAL SUPPORT FOR THE BEHAVIORAL 
AND SOCIAL SCIENCES: A SUMMARY AND SYNOPSIS OF 
FEDERAL AGENCY PROGRAMS 

This chapter begins with a summary of recent major historical 
trends in funding for behavorial and social science research and 
then gives short summary description of the purposes and funding 
of the behavioral and social sciences programs that Federal agen- 
cies fund. 



This section on funding trends opens with an analysis of funding 
for behavioral and social sciences research, development, and rea- 
lated activities made by the National Research Council of the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences in 1978. The section then moves on to 
look at trends in research funding over time. The m^'or source for 
this information is NSF data.^ 

1. FEDERAL EXPENDITURES FOR BEHAVIORAL AND SOCIAL RESEARCH 
AND DEVELOPMENT AND RELATED ACTIVITIES ESTIMATED rO TOTAL $2 
BILUON ANNUALLY BY THE NATIONAL RESEARCH COUNCIL 

Federal obligations for the support of social and behavioral re- 
search and development and related activities according to the Na- 
tional Research Council of the National Academy of Sciences, to- 
taled almost $2 billion in fiscal year 1977, or $1,888.8 million to be 
precise.^ This included funding for demonstration, all social and be- 
havioral "knowledge production and application activities", includ- 
ing funds for development and disijemination, categories for which 
the National Science Foundation does not customarily report data.^ 
Although no comparable data Eij available for other fiscal years, 
there may have been little change in this total since 1977.^ 

This is a large enterprise, a.id far greater than the com^nonly 
discussed level of funding only for social and behavioral research 



* Altemativo data dcscnbin^ funding patterns in psychology research, oa collected b> the 
American Psychological Association, ma> be found in. Lowman, Robert F. and Jlj Stopp. Ee^ 
«earch Activities in Psychology, Funding and Human Resources. American Psychologist, v. 36. 
Nov. 1981: 1864-1394. 

* Abramson, Mark A. The Funding of Socirl Knowledge Production and Application A Survey 
of Federal Agencies. Washington. Naticial Academy otscienccs* 1978, chaps. 1, 2, and 3. (Study 
Project on Social Research and Development, Assembly of Behavioral ana Social Saenc^, Na 
tional Research Council, Vol. 2.) 

^ Behavioral research was subsumed in the definition of socml R&D. According to the report. 
"Social R&D consists of research and development an^ related activities concerned with under 
standing and alleviating social problems. It i5 intendeo to inv.*ide such aaivities as the produc 
tion or application of knowledge concerning thn beha\ior of ina.viduals, groups, or institutions 
or the cfiecta of policies, programs or technologies on behavior." f Abramson, op. cit, p. 15.) 

* There is an actual 20 percent decrease in funding for rcseitiCh between 1977 and 1985« esti^ 
mated in terms of constant dollars. In terms of current dolls js, the inc. case for the period is 32 
percent. But research constituted only about one-third of the i^tal reported u>r 1977. iSec table 4 
above.) 
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found in statistics published by the National Science Foundation. 
The NSF estimated that in the fiscal year 1977, Federal obligations 
for behavioral and social research totaled about $582 million. The 
fiscal year 1985 estimated total for behavioral and social research 
is about $768 million. The 1985 figure is $328 milJion, in terms of 
constant 1972 dolIai:Si a 20 percent decrease in constant dollars 
since 1977. 

Although NSF collects data on development, it does not report 
funding for development by field of science; therefore, "field of sci- 
ence" data are available only for research. 

The National Research Council (NRC) inventory is important be- 
cause it conveys the foil scope and magnitude of federally support- 
ed social and behavioral R&D activities in which the Task Force is 
interested. In many respects it gives a better representation, than 
do NSF data, of the kinds of Federal R&D support activities which 
employ social and behavioral scientists or use behavioral and social 
laiowledge. Most of the funding data used in this report are limited 
to the NSF-generated information which, it can be estimated with 
some confidence, probably comprise only about 30 to 40 percent of 
the total amount of Federal funding for social R&D and related ac- 
tivities as conceptualized by the National Research Ck)uncil. 

The NRC study focused on "social knowledge production and ap- 
plication" activities— both behavioral and social. Knowledge pro- 
duction was defined to include four activities, of which only two 
are included in NSF data, according to the report. Federal funding 
for knowledge production activities totaled about $1.2 billion in 
1977,® and encompassed the following activities:^ 

(1) Research, which was defined as basic, applied and policy 
research, or "systematic, intensive study directed toward great- 
er knowledge or understanding of the subject studied." NSF 
collects data on this activity. The NRC estimated the funding 
for 1977 between $600 to $700 million (the actual funding level 
was $528 million). The largest supporters were the National 
Science Foundation, the National Institute of Education, the 
Alcohol, Drug Abuse, and Mental Health Administration, and 
the National Institutes of Health. 

(2) Demonstration for policy formulation, which was con- 
ceived to be ". . , a small-scale program undertaken in an 
operational setting xbr a finite period of time to test the desir- 
ability of a proposed course of action." SocisJ experiments are 
included. NSF collects data on this field, but does not report it 
according to field of science. The Academy estimated that in 
1977 about $200 million, or almost 10 percent of the total, was 
expended on this area. Clearly identified major supporters in 
1977 were the Office of Education, the National Institute of 
Education, and the HUD Office of Policy Development and Re 
search. 

(3) Program evaluations, \/hich were defined as seeking ". . . 
to systematically analyze federal programs ... to determine 
the extent to which they have achieved their objectives." NSF 
does not collect data on this activity, except for evaluation re- 



^ Abramson, op. cit., p. 30. 
• Ibid., p. 15-21. 
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search, not geared to a management decision. The NRC report 
estimated that about $64 million, or 3 percent of the total went 
to this function in 1977. 

(4) General purpose statistics, which the Research Council 
defined as the collection of "either current or periodic data [of 
social, economic, and demographic topics] with intended and 
unintended users. NSF does not collect data on funding for sta- 
tistical activities like this. According to the National Research 
Council, approximately $314 millic-i, or 17 percent of social 
R&D fundmg in 1977 went to this category. The largest sup- 
porter in 1977 was the Bureau of the Census. 
Knowledge application consists of three activities which, accord- 
ing to the Research Council, totaled $611 million, or 32 percent of 
the total obligations in 1977. These activities were: 

(1) Demonstrations for policy implementation, development 
of materials, and dissemination. A demonstration for policy im- 
pleinentation was defined as . . a small-scale program un- 
dertaken in an operational setting for a finite period of time to 
test the desirability of a proposed course of action." NSF does 
not collect data on support of this function. About $179 million, 
or almost 10 percent of the total, went to this activity in 1977. 

(2) Development of materials, according to the NRC, consist- 
ed of the . . systematic use of knowledge and understanding 
gained from research to produce materials," such as curricu- 
lum, testing instruments, and training manuals. NSF statistics 
include funding for this item, which the Research Council esti- 
mated to have cost $115 million, or 6 percent of the total, in 
1977. 

(3) Dissemination accounted for $318 million, or 17 percent of 
the total, in 1977. It was defined as consisting . . of activities 
undertaken by research managers ... to promote the applica- 
tion of knowledge or data resulting from social knowledge pro- 
duction activities." NSF does rot collect data on this category. 
The Extension Service of the Department of Agriculture was 
the largest supporter in 1977. 

The Academy summarized the functions and support levels of 
the major social knowledge production and application activities in 
1977 as follows: 

TABlE 7B.-LARGEST AGENCY FUNDER3 OF SOCIAL KNOWLEDGE PRODUCTION AND Ar?L!CATION 

[h millions of Usa] 1977 doibrs] i 



Social 

knowledge Predomtnant sodaJ Knowledge 

Agency Dep3ftment procutjoc and production and app5c3!jon 

eppGcation admty 



1. Office of Education 

2. Extension Sefvice 

3. National Sdence Foundation 

4. National Institute of Education 

5. Bureau of the Census.. 



, H£W» 



Agriculture 

Independent agency.., 

HEW 

Commerce 



6. AW. Drug At)use,2n(i Mental Health Admintstra- HEW., 
tion. 

7. Office of Policy Oeveiopmenl and Research...... «. HUD... 

8. fiational Institules of Health ^ HEW» 

9. Office of Human Development Services...- — HEV/.. 



$202.3 Demonstrations. 

161.0 Dissemination. 

99.9 Research. 

95.0 Research/demonstrations. 
79.6 Statistics. 

79.5 Research. 

68.4 Oemonslratioos/research. 

68.1 Research. 
652 Do. 
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TABLE 7B.-IARGEST AGENCY FUNDERS OF SOCIAL KNOWLEDGE PRODUCTION AND APPUCATION- 

Continued 

(In nScm 0(^ 1977 <Ulan]> 

Agency Depsttnxst productonznd prodUctm and appficatxn 

SQpficatjon 9^v)iy 
ocsptuns 



10. Bure7i of Labor Statistics ^ 


. Labor 


62.7 


Oo. 


11. Heaitfi Resources Administration 


. HEW 


62.5 


Oo. 


12, Law Enfofce?nent Assistance A*nimstration 


. Justice 


50.9 


Oo. 


13. Health Services Administration 


HEW 


' 45.4 


Demonstrations. 


14. Occupational Safely and Health Administration. 


. Ubor 


383 


Do. 


15. Ite Mass Transportation Administratioo 


Transportation 


36.1 


Do. 


16. Office of the Assistant Secretary fcr Plaamng arxJ HEW 


34.6 


Do. 


EvaKation. 








17. Statistical Reporting Service 


Agricalture 


34.0 


Statistics. 


18. Boonomic Research Service ..... 


A^icultjre 


31.9 


Research. 


19. Socid Security Administration.. 


HEW 


27.6 


Do. 


20. National Highway Traffic Safety Admsastration. 


Transportation 


27.4 


Do. 


21. Agency for Intamaticnal DeveJppment 


State 


27.2 


Do. 


22. Cooperatiw State Research Service 


AgricuHurs 


27.2 


Do. 


23. Departinent of the Army 


Defense 


25.1 


Do. 
Do. 


24. Energy Research and DeveJopment Administration 


Independent agerxy.. 


21.7 


25, Office.of the Secretary 


Transportation 


20.0 


Do. 



Into tte Departrneot of Energy. 



This table shows that the mission-oriented operating agencies ob- 
ligated nearly 50 percent of all support for social knowledge, pro- 
duction and application in 1977. Agencies whose primary mission 
was research ftmding (National Science Foimdation, National Insti- 
tutes of Health) funded about only 28 percent of the tota! in 1977. 
These trends were summarized as follows: 

TABLE 8.-RJNDING PATTERNS OF SOCIAL KNOWLEDGE PRODUCTION AND APPUCATIUN BY 
ORGANIZATIONAL LOCATION 

[m maim of fiscd 1977 doBanji 

Sodal iuxMifedlse prpdxtni and 
Ofgariatjonal loatoj of seed laiowtaJge pfodljction eftj apptoton acCwty agfcrtpo («a^txx8 
Arount Percgnt 

Associated with an operating program 5939.6 49.7 

Associated with a policymaking office 184.4 9.7 

Associated with an agency wtwse primary missioo is R4D funding 526.5 27.9 

Associated with an agency whose primaiy mission is the conection and/or analysis of statistics 2383 12^ 

Total 1,888.8 99.9 



> Kit p. 37. 

The National Research Council also examined the msgor goal or 
audience of these support activities. It found, surprisingly, that 
over 50 percent of the Federal program for the support of knowl- 
edge production and application went to produce knowledge for 
third parties, not for the Federal Government. Third parties in- 
cluded: State and local government officials, school administrators, 
teachers, social workers, police officers, and so forth. Specifically, 

. . much of the activity of operating agencies (such as the Office 
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of Education and the Urban Mass Transportation Administration) 
and some R&D agencies (such as the National Institute of Educa- 
tion and the National Institute of Law Enforcement and Criminal 
Justice) is aimed at providing information to nonfederal users/* ^ 

TABLE 9.-FUNDING PAHERNS BY AGENCY GOAL OR AUDIENCE 

[In nasm d fiscal 1977 doBars] > 

Soa3l lu)Ow)edge pnxlction and 
Agency jojI or audfeoce zppfcatxxi obBptions 

Aroont Percent . 

Impfovement of F«»2ral programs 5267.4 14.1 

ffliprpvement of Federal poiioes 191.1 lo.l 

Provisioc of knCtitoJge for third parties 964.8 51.1 

Advancement of kiwwWge 210.7 11.1 

CoBection and analysis of statistical data 254!8 13.5 

Total „ 1.888.8 99.9 

»M.p.37. 

2. TRENDS IN NATIONAL SCIENCES FOUNDATION DATA 

a. Decreases in Funding Over Time 

National Science Foundation data on Federal funding for re- 
search (which are limited to about 40 percent of total funding for 
behavioral and social research and development and related activi- 
ties as reported by the National Research Council) show that Fed- 
eral support for basic and applied behavioral and social science in- 
creased as a percentage of total Federal research funding, from 
about 3.9 percent in 1962 to a high of 8 percent in 1971, and then 
started to decrease steauily, to about 5 percent estimated in 1985. 
See Table 10 and Chart D below. The accelerated decrease of about 
1 percentage point, beginning in 1982, reflects the cuts instituted 
by the Reagan Adminiscration. 



Table 10,— Behavioral and Social Science Research As a Percent of Total FederrA 

Research Funding ^ 

Fiscal year: /v«enf 

1962 3.9 

1963 4.3 

1964 5.1 

1965 5.4 

1966 5.7 

1967 6.3 

1968 6.0 

1969 6.8 

1970 6.5 

1971 8.0 

1972 7 6 

1973 7.3 

1974 3.9 

1975 7.0 

1976 6.8 

1977 6.8 

' Ibid., p. 36. 
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Table IQ.^Behavioral and Social Science Research As a Percent of Total Federal 
Research Funding Continued 

1978 .....1 7.1 

1979 6.9 

1980 :. 6.2 

1981 5.8 

1982 ; „ 4.6 

1983 4 7 

1984 4.9 

1985 4.8 

1986 4.6 

» Calculated from data in various tables in U.S. National Science Foundation. Fedend Funds 
for Research and Development Detailed Histoncal Tables. Fiscal Years 1956>1985. Washington, 
U.S. Govt Print Off., 1985. ^ 

BEHAVIORAL AND SOCIAL SCIENCE RESEARCH 



AS A PERCENT OF TOTAL FEDERAL RESEARCH 




"1 — I — I — I — I — I — r — I — I — I — I — I — I — I — I — r 

1982M W 65 68 67 Sa 68 70 71 72 7J 7* 75 7c 77 7B 7fl 80 81 82 83 &4 851988 

Chart D 



It should be pointed out that behavioral and social scienti re- 
searchers comprised about 11.3 percent of the U.S. population oi re- 
search scientists and engineers in 1983.^ Thus, these scientists re- 
ceived Federal research funds in 1983 at about slightly less than 
half the level that would be expected if all research scientists and 
engineers were exi)ected *o receive Federal research funds propor- 
tional to their size in the research pooL 

There are also other ways to portray funding patterns. Chart B 
shows a decline in terms of constant dollars of support for behav- 
ioral and social research, starting in 1978. Funding reached a nadir 
of about $289 million in 1982, and has started a slow rise since 
then> and appears to be stabilizing (at least for 1984 and 1985) at 
about $330 mDlion. The important fact to point out, however, is 



* Calculated from data in Table B-11, U.S. National Science Fouiidation. Science and Engi- 
neering Personnel. A National Overview. Washington, U.S. Govt. Pnnt. Off., 1985. p. 105-107. 
NSF* 85-302. 
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that the average constant dollar obligation level for the behavioral 
and social sciences, at $313 million for the period 1982 to 1985, is 
about $40 million or 12 percent lower than the average Federal ob- 
ligation level for these sciences in terms of real dollars for the 
period 1965 to 1970, the previous "low level" funding period. The 
only reasonably accurate trend data that are available which use 
internally consistent methods to estimate growth in the number of 
scientists annually, are for the period 1970 to 1980. They show that 
the growth in the number of psychologists and social scientists em- 
T)loyed in scientific and engineering jobs over this time period was 
42 percent (from 125,000 in 1970 to 177,000 in 1980).8 During the 
same period Federal research funding for these disciplines in- 
creased about 16 percent in constant dollars.^ A. far as data in this 
report show, the incireases in funding for research from other 
sources (foundations and industry) do not seem large enough to 
compensate for the gap observed in Federal funding. (See Chapter 
VI.) It seems apparent that the bulk of research done in these 
fields is supported by the Federal Government, and this, social and 
behavior?] scientists argue, makes even more serious their recent 
complaints, (See Chapter X), that decreases in funding will prob- 
ably continue to be detrimental to the research progress of th*? be- 
havioral and social sciences disciplines. (Seventeen percent more 
behavioral and social scientists were employed in industry in 1980 
than in 1970, but there is no information to show how much more 
research s?ipport industry has given to these fields over time.) 

6. Federal Support Patterns Favor Social Science Research and Ap- 
plied Research 

Federal support for applied behavioral and social sciences re- 
search has always exceeded basic research support in these fields of 
science. The ratio of support appears to have remained constant 
over the last thirty years at about 2 to 1 for applied to basic re- 
search support in psychology, and at the ratio of about 3 to 1 for 
applied to basic support in the social sciences. See Table 2. The 
largest supporters of basic research in the behavioral sciences have 
been the National Science Foundation, in the Department of 
Health and Human Services (in the Alcohol, Drug Abuse and 
Mental Health Administration), and the Department of Defense. 
The Department of Health and Human Services supports about 60 
percent of federally supported basic psychology and social sciences 
research in universities. NSF, HHS, and the Department of Agri- 
culture have been the largest supporters of social sciences research. 
See Table 11. The Departmenti of Labor, Justice, Education, and 
the Smithsonian Institution ako play important roles in supporting 
social sciences research. 

In addition. Federal support for social sciences has always ex- 
ceeded Federal support for psychology research, but the diff'erence 
in proportions grew larger over time until, in 1982, behavioral sci- 
ences research started to increase as a proportion of the whole. 



* TabJe B-1. Scientists and Engineers By Field. 1970-80. In U.S. National Science Foundation. 
Science and Engineering Employment 1970-80. Special Report NSF 81-310. Washington, U.S. 
GovLprint Off., 1981. p. 15. 

Tiiis is the difference between ihe average funding level 197,) 1980, and the average fund- 
inc level 1982-1985, in constant dollars. 
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Table 6 shows that while these two fields of science appear to have 
both received about 50 percent of total Federal funds for these 
fields until about the , mid-1 960s, (with social sciences averaging a 
bit over 50 percent), Federal funding for social sciences research 
began to accelerate in 1965 and] from then until 1982, tended to re- 
ceive between 60 to 70 percent of total funding for these fields. Eco- 
nomics, sociologj; and the field social sciences, nec consistently 
received the largest amounts of support in the social sciences 
duriixg the period 1962-1985. 

B. Behavioral and Social Science Research, by Selected 
Federal Government Agencies, 1945-1984 

This section summarizes the behavioral and social sciences re- 
search support piograms of m^or Federal agencies in the post 
World War 11 period. Agencies covered, in order, are: the National 
Science Foundation; the Department of Health and Human Serv- 
ices, including the National Institutes of Health, the National In- 
stitute of Mental Health, and the Office of the Assistant Secretary 
for Planning and Evaluation; the Department of Agriculture, in- 
cluding the Cooperative Service Research Service, the Economic 
Research Service, and the Forest Service; the Department of De- 
fence; the Department of Education; the Department of Labor; the 
Department of Justice; the Department of Transportation; the De- 
partment of Housing and Urban Development; the Department of 
C!ommerce; and the Smithsonian Institution. The U.S. intelligence 
agencies employ many behavioral and social scientists and support 
extramural research in the behavioral and social sciences. Ilieir 
work is not covered in this report. 



(See Tables 12, 13, and 14 for data on funding trends.) 

The fields of social and behavioral research now are allocated 
about five percent of the National Science Foundation (NSF) 
budget. The Foundation supports extramural basic and applied re- 
search in most aspects of these sciences, and is the only Federal 
agency with such a broad research support mission. Fields of sup- 
port include: psychobiology, memory and cognitive processes, social 
and developmental psychology, linguistics, anthropology, econom- 
ics, geography, sociology, measurement methods and data re- 
sources, nistory and philosophy of science, political science, law and 
social processes, regulation and policy analyses, decision and man- 
agement sciences, and studies relating to information sciences. 



" "Social sciences nec" stands for social sciences, not elsewhere classified. In 1969, the catego- 
ry included maltidisciplinar> social science research project areas. Also, this category represent 
ed "singlenliscipline projects for which a single Held na[d] not been assij^^ned." (National Science 
Foundation. Federal Fuids for Research, Development, and Other Scientific Activities. Fiscal 
Years 1963, 1969, and 1970* Surveys of Science Resources Series, v. 18. Washington, U.S. Govt 
Print. Off., 1969. NSF 69'-31» p. 99.) At that time these areas included research in law and educa 
tion not elsewhere cleasified, and socioeconomic geography. Currently, these areas include, "lin 
ffuistics, research in education, i search in history, socioeconomic geography, and research m 
law, Cjg., attempts to assess the in.,*dct on society of legal systems and practices." (National Sci 
ence Foundation. Federal Funds fjr Research and Development. Fiscal Years 1983, 1884, and 
1985. Survey? of Science Resources Series, v. 33. Washington, U.S. Govt. Print. Off., :S85. p. 4.) 

**U.S. National Science Foundation. Guide to Programs Fiscal Year 1984. WashingU^n, U.S. 
Govt. Print OfT, 1984. p. 25-27. 
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The evolution of the behavioral and social sciences funding pro- 
grams in the Foundation has been long anH uneven. In 1950, NSF 
was established to encourage "the piu^ress of science through the 
support of basic research and education in the sciences." Al- 
though President Harry S. Truman recommended that the social 
sciences be included in the Foimdation's mission, it was decided 
that support for the social sciences would be "permissive but not 
mandatory" because of the objections of natural and physical scien- 
tists who questioned whether the social sciences really were scien- 
tific.^^ Quantitatively and methodologically sophisticated studies 
began to receive support in an effort to demonstrate that these 
fitxds were paft .cf the "legitimate" sciences. In 1958 the earlier 
decision, which had been reviewed since 1953 by NSF policymak- 
ers, was reconsidered and a social science office was created. (For 
additional details, see Chapter II of this report.) 

Between 1945, when discussions about establishing a National 
Research Foundation began, and 1958, much of FederS support for 
basic research in the social sciences was provided by the defense 
agencies— the Departments of the Army, Navy, arid Air Force. 
With the outbreak of the Korean conflict, the main focus of behav- 
ioral and social science r(:^earch conducted by these departments 
dealt with assessing the testing and selection of recruits, troop mo- 
bility and behavior in combat, and racial integration in the 
Army.^^ 

At first, the NSF limited support in the behavioral and social sci- 
ences "... to dispel apprehensions among natural scientists and 
members of Congress about any reformist spirit among social scien- 
tists, and to take advantage of a broadening acceptance of the 
social sciences as it developed." Gene Lyons explained in his 
book. The Uneasy Partnership . . that 

* * * rr]he first projects of social science support . . . were 
limited to areas of so-called 'convergence' between the 
social and natural sciences. In the Biological and Medical 
Sciences Division,^ for example, a program was established 
in anthropological and related sciences, such as functional 
archaeciogy, human ecology, demography, psycho-linguis- 
tics, and experimental and quantitative social psychology. 
Similarly, in the Mathematical, Physical, and Engineering 
Sciences Di^dsion, there was a program in sociophysical 
sciences which included interdisciplinary research in such 
areas as mathematical social science, human geography, 
economic engineering, and statistical design . . . 



"National Science Boam. Natioral Science Foundation. Basic Research m the Mission Agen- 
cies: Agency Perspectives on the conduct and Support of Basic Research. Washington, U.S. 
Govt. Print. Off., 1978jp. 362. 

" Lyons, Gene M. The Uneasy Partnership. Social Science and the Federal Government in 
the TVentieth Century. New York, Russell Sa^^e Foundation, 1969. p. 136. 

'^See, chapter five. Inclusion of the Social Sciences in the Scope of the National Science 
Foundation, 1945-47. A Groundwork for Future Partnei-ship. In Tecnnical Information for Con- 
gress, op. cit 

Lyons, op. cit., p. 272. 

>'Ibid., P.27L 

»«Ibid., p. 141-142, 145. (See, in this book, p. 12, ' rhe Department of Defense" for additional 
information.) 

Ibid., p. 272. According to Gene Lyons in his book. The Uneasy Partnership, the "hard" edge 
of experimental poycholo^ was represented as a designated program area in the biological sci- 
ences in NSF, op. cit., p. 
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In 1960, theOflice.of Social Sciences was renamed the Di\rsion of 
Social Sciences and assumed the siame administrative status in the 
Research Directorate as^theiields.of natural and physical sciences. 
T^sn- Foundation support for the social^- sciences began to increase, 
apparently as professional social science associations began to exert 
pressure.^P Support for additional social science research programs 
was added-r-'political science, history and philosophy of science, 
science policy, economics, and other studies at the interface of sci- 
ence and society."^^ 

Erior to the creation uf the Division of Social Sciences, NSF spon- 
sore^ a few grants and fellowships in the behavioral sciences that 
have^ been referred to as 'T>iologically oriented psychology studies" 
through lis Division of Biology.22 Grant and fellowship awards 
were made in psychobiology, psychology, and anthropology. After 
the creation of the Division of Social Sciences, this type of research 
continued to be supported by the Biology Division, while other 
social and psychological research projects were placed under the 
Division of Social Sciences.^^ 

Two other important developments occurred in the late 1960s 
and early i970s. First, in 1968 the Congress amended the NSF ena- 
bling legislation to, among other things, mandate support for the 
social sciences and the appli^ sciences, And in 1970, the National 
Science Foundation created the Research Applied to National 
Needs Program (RANN) to support research to facilitate the appli- 
cation of science and technology to solve social problems. Explicit 
applications-oriented social problem research projects \/ere initiate 
ed.24 

In 1975, the Directorate for Biological, Behavioral and Social Sci- 
ences (BBS) was established. Three research programs, social psy- 
chology (now called social md developmental psychology), anthro- 
pology, and linguistics, previously in the Division of Social Sci- 
enc3s, were placed in the new Division of Behavioral and Neural 
Sciences, along with neurobiology and psychobiology programs. 
New programs were created in this Division: Memory and Cogni- 
tive Processes and Sensory Physiology and Perception.^s Responsi- 
bility for the remaining programs, which ir.cluded economics; 
human geography and regional science; sociology, and social indica- 
tors; political science; law and social sciences; special projects; his- 
tory and philosophy of science; and science policy research pro- 
grams remained in the Division of Social Science in this director- 
ate.^^ 



"Ibid., p. 272-273. 

U.S. Congress. House. Cummittee on Science and Technology. Subcommittee on Science, Re- 
search, and Technology, The Psycological and Social Sciences Research St .>port Programs of the 
National Science Foundation. A Background Report. Committee Pnnt, 96th Cong., Ist Sess. Pre- 
pared by the Congressional Research Service, Scien*^ Policy Research Division, Library of Con- 
gress. Washington, U.S. Govt. Print. Off., 1977. p. 33-34. 

« Ibid., p. 5. 

"Ibid., p. 32-33. 
See Chapter II in this study for more information. 

^* The Psychological and Social Sciences. Research Support Programs of the National Science 
Foundation . . . ., op. cit., p. 44. 

2* National Science Foundation Justification of Estimates of Appropnations to the Comrress, 
Fiscal Year 1977. p. D-W-l. 



TABLE 11.-FE0ERAL OBLIGATIONS FOR BASIC RESEARCH IN BEHAVIORAL AND SOCIAL SCIENCE, BY MAJOR AGENCY. FISCAL YEARS 1952-61 

[In thousands o( doC)f$) 



1952 1953 m 1955 I9S6 1957 1958 1959 196 0 1961 

WaUageflcies..... NA 1.821 937 2.119 3.473 4.755 8.733 15.392 25.287 32 340 

total, selected agwoes 1,546 843 2.083 3,409 4.283 7.961 14.343 23.658 29.995 

NSF 

Total, social and behavwral sciences NA 

Social stiences ^ 

Psychologjcal science [ 



DHRV 



Total, social and behavioral sciences. 

Social sciences « 

Psychological science « 



COMMERCE 

Total, social ^and behavwal sciences...- 

Social sdenoes - „ 

Psychological science 



DEFENSE 

Total, social and behavioral sciences , 

Social sciefloes « , 



Psychological science.. 



NA 


20 


87 


220 


333 


COO 


2.473 


4.420 


6,092 


NA 


20 


87 


220 


333 


600 


702 


4.420 


6.092 


NA 


(0 


(M 


(») 


(») 


(M 


1.771 


2.597 


3,319 



Total, social and behaviora) sciences NA 794 199 127 337 1,025 1.878 5347 11 375 16 175 

Socalsoenas...... NA 794 199 127 337 1.025 1.878 990 3240 

Psy^'"'^ NA (I) (I) (I) (I) (I) (,) 9^658 12935 



AGRICULTURE 

CO 



NA 


384 


530 


959 


1.195 


1.392 


NA 


384 


530 


959 


1.195 


1.392 


(M 


(>) 


(M 




(>) 


(M .... 



2.158 2.302 2.:;06 2.812 
2.158 2.302 2.506 2.812 



NA 


32 


44 


155 


15 








41 


43 


NA 


32 


44 


155 


15 








41 


21 


NA 


(>) 


(M 


(>) 


(0 










22 


NA 


255 


NA 


NA 


579 


450 


2.944 


3.812 


4.684 


3.978 


NA 


255 


NA 


NA 


579 


450 


2.944 


104 


NA 


(M 


NA 


NA 


(M 


(M 




3.812 


4.580 


3.978 



78 



TABLE il.-FEDERAL OBLIGATIONS FOR BASIC RESEARCH IN BEHAVIORAL AND SOCIAL SCIENCE, BY MAJOR AGENCY, FISCAL YEARS 1952 61 -Continued 

(In thou»fid$ ol mn] 



m 1953 1954 1953 1956 1957 19S3 1959 19$0 1961 



UBOR 



Total, social and behavioral sciences., 
Sodal sciences.. 



Psychological science.. 



SMITHSONIAN 



Total, social and t)ehdYioral sciences.. 
Sodal sciences.. 



Psychological science.. 



NA 


NA 


NA 


720 


1013 


1039 


323 


346 


4S8 


482 


NA 


NA 


NA 


720 


1013 


1039 


323 


346 


4S8 


482 


NA 


NA 


NA 








(») 








NA 


81 


SO 


4S 


SO 


S4 


S8 


63 


174 


413 


NA 


81 


SO 


4S 


so 


S4 


S8 


63 


174 


413 


NA 


(») 


(M 


(») 




(») 


(») 









1 IrdxM in the Social Sciencei 

Sourcet federal Mi h Sdeflce, Series (l-XI): Fisal Yev$ 1952-1961. NSf/Swwys of Scieflce Rcsoyrces Series 

o 
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NSF is the only Federal agency which supports basic and applied 
research in most fields of the behavioral and social sciences, con- 
ducted primarily extramurally via grants or fellowships awarded to 
university investigators. Most of the research program is catego- 
rized as basic research. See tables 13 and 14. NSF says it is the 
main supporter of "fundamental social science research in both the 
public and private sector," 27 and also "plays a speical role in ad- 
vancing research in neuroscience, cognitive science, psychology, lin- 
guistics, and anthropology." 

The National Institutes of Health and the ADAMHA agencies 
support more basic research at universities, but such work is more 
mission-oriented basic research (more health and disease-oriented) 
than NSF research which focuses on other aspects of behavioral 
sciences research.^® 

In 1980, the Division of Social Sciences was renamed the Division 
of Social and Economic Sciences. In 1981 and 1982, two new re- 
search areas were added— regulation and policy analysis and deci- 
sion and maraagement sciences.^o 

Over the years, NSFs support objectives for the behavioral and 
social sciences have remained essentially the same: the support of 
studies that are scientific, objective, and quaatitative. Foundation 
support has encouraged the so-called "behavioral" revolution in the 
social sciences (one now being challenged by traditionalists who 
call for more emphasis on policy relevance— on the study of institu- 
tions and of nause and effect), database development, and social sci- 
ence iiethodology. 

TaSLS i2.— JVb/wna/ Science Foundation Rtnding for Behavioral and Social Sci- 
ences Research as a Percent of Total Federal Funding for These Disciplines, 
1970-86 

Fiscalyean 

1970 8.5 

1971 , 77 

1972 10:3 

1973 10.6 

1974 99 

1975 112 

1976 ;....::iz 12:0 

1977 11.2 

1978 94 

1979 

1980 . 84 

1981 74 

1982 

1983 6.8 

1984 6.3 

1985 5.6 

1986 7 6 



National Science Foundation, Justification of Estimates of Appropnationfl to the Commjss, 
Fiscal Year 1984. p. BBS-IV-2. 

*• National Science Foundation. Twenty-sixth Annual Report for Fiscal Year 1976. WashmK- 
ton. U.S. Govt Print Off.» 1977. NSF 77-1. p. 59. 
*• See chapter IV for a definition of misaion-orienttd basic research. 
National Science Foundation. Thirtieth Annual Report for Fiscal Year 1980. Waahinirton. 
U.S. Govt Print Off., 1980. p. 64. 
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TABLE 13.-NATICm SCIENCE FOUNDATION AND ALL AGENCIES TOTAL OBLIGATIONS FOR 
RESEARCH IN THE BEHAVIORAL AND SOCIAL SCIENCES, BY MAJOR PROGRAM ELEMENT, FISCAL 
YEARS 1952-86 



[In thousands of Mm] 





1952 


1953 


1954 


1955 


1956 


1957 


1958 


Total, aU agwcics 

Total, behavioral and social sciences 

Social sdeoces 

PsycWogical stiwces 


.... 10,245 
KA 
NA 

.... (') 


39,269 
KA 
NA 
(M 


21.695 
20 
20 
(») 


25.398 
87 
87 
(M 


30.104 
220 
220 

in 


36.249 
323 
323 
(M 


39.743 
600 
600 

0) 




1959 


1960 


1961 


1962 


1963 


1964 


1965 


Total, all agencies 

Total, behamal and social sciences. 

Social soences 

Psychctegical sdeflces....- 


.... 55,313 
2,473 
702 

... 1,771 


73,095 
4.420 
1.823 
2.597 


95.060 
6.092 
2.773 
3^19 


118.025 
11.401 
6.702 
4,699 


152^05 
14.671 
8.755 
5.916 


198.970 
19.850 
14.135 
5.715 


230.868 
19.057 
11.772 
7.285 




1966 


1967 


1968 


1969 


1970 


1971 


1972 


Total jll agencies 

Total, t)ehavioraI and social sciences .. 

Social sciences 

Psydjological sciences 


265.946 
. 21.243 
. 13,494 
... 7,749 


292.660 
24.100 
16,060 
8.040 


288.895 
25.345 
17^92 
7.953 


313.760 
26.117 
19.783 
6,334 


319.839 
27.302 
19.582 
7.720 


412.015 
31.882 
26.453 
5.429 


423.220 
43.515 
36.464 
7.051 




1973 


1974 


1975 


1976 


1977 




1979 


Total, an agencies 

Total, behavioral and social sciences. 

Social sciences 

Psychoiogical sdences 


... 408,714 
... 43,317 
... 36,876 
... 6,441 


425.615 
42.066 
35.531 
6.535 


441,008 
49.431 
40^19 
9.112 


536.452 
64.570 
56.321 
8.249 


582.326 
65^97 
54.016 
1U81 


682.729 
64.333 
55.124 
9.209 


724.694 
64.058 
51.605 
12.453 




1980 


1981 


1SS2 


1983 


1984 


1985 (est) 


1986 (est) 


Total, all agencies... 

Total, behav^al and social sciences 

Social sdences 

PsycWogical sciences 


. 722,820 
„. 60,95/ 
... 47,491 
. 13,496 


706.325 
51.673 
40^41 
11.332 


604^35 
39.907 
31.636 
8,271 


676.139 
42.450 
33.937 
8.513 


755.461 
47.780 
37.416 
10^64 


755.461 
41.999 
30.486 
11.513 


III! 



> Included In the social sciencei 



Source Federal Funds for Research and Development and other Soentiric Actrvities. Series. Fiscal years 19o2-65. Federal 
Funds !or Research and Development Federal Obligations for Research t/j Agency arvf Detailed Field ol Science. Ftscai years 
1967-85. NSF/DMsioo of Science Resources Studies. 167 p. 

TABLE 14.-NATI0NAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION AND ALL AGENCIES TOTAL OBLIGATIONS FOR BASIC 
RESEARCH IN THE BEHAVIORAL AND SOCIAL SCIENCES, BY PROGRAM ELEMENT. FISCAL YEARS 
1952-86 



[In thousands of dollars) 





1952 


1953 


1954 


1955 


1956 


1957 


1958 


Total, all agencies.. 


NA 


1.821 


937 


2.117 


3.473 


4.;55 


8.733 


Total, behavioral and sodd sciences 


NA 


NA 


20 


87 


220 


323 


600 


Social sciences 


NA 


NA 


20 


87 


220 


323 


600 


Psychological sdences 


NA 


NA 


(M 


(') 


(M 


V) 


n 




1959 


1960 


1961 


1962 


1965 


1964 


1965 


Total, aH agencies 


,„ 15.392 


25.287 


32.340 


45.582 


61.110 


8!.442 


94,694 


Total, behavioral and social sdences 


^.473 


4.420 


6.092 


13.242 


14.671 


18.774 


18.382 


Social sciences 


702 


1.823 


2.773 


7.732 


8.755 


13.059 


11.0^7 


Psychological sdences 


^ 1.771 


2.597 


3^19 


5.510 


5.916 


5,715 


7.285 
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TABLE 14.-NAT10NAL SQENCE FOUNDATION AND ALL AGENCIES TOTAL OBUGATIONS FOR BASIC 
RESEARCH IN THE BEHAVIORAL AND SOCIAL SCIENCES, BY PROGRAM ELEM5KT. flSCAL YEARS 
1952-86— Continued 

(In thousands of doears] 

1966 196? 1963 1969 1970 1971 I9?2 

Total, aaaiendo 97,669 107.756 106,279 119.001 111.994 116.272 131.523 

ToUl, behaviCQl and social $c;enc-^ 19346 22.S09 22352 21.679 21.834 25.474 32.288 

Soda! sdenas 11.597 14.869 14399 15345 U,234 20,225 26.117 

PSycWogical socncei. 7.749 8.W0 7.953 6334 7.600 5,249 6.171 



Total, a9 agencies.. 
Total, behaviora] zcri ^ sciences^ 

Social SOfiKtS ..^tMMMt^l.t.4^M.M.».»>-x^ 

Psychological •KwFsdenas 



Total. a9 zsKots^ 



Total, behavioral and srxial sciences.. 

Social sciences .. 

PiycWogical sdenccs-™.- 



1973 


1974 


1975 


1976 


1977 


1978 


1979 


.. 125.561 
. 30.220 
24,689 
. 5.531 


120.955 
28,224 
22.629 
5.595 


132399 
35.60) 
27.127 
8.474 


131.955 
41sS6 
3^?I7 

8,2r 


151.230 
42.906 
34.425 
1138 1 


208396 
45.634 
36.425 
9,209 


204.787 
46322 
34.440 
11.832 


1980 


1981 


1982 


1983 


1984 


1985 (est) 


1986 (est) 


. 231386 
. 48.719 
s 36.844 
. 11.875 


227.943 
40,019 

29,$f-3 
10,066 


210,073 
33.272 
25360 
7.912 


230.650 
35397 
27.063 
8334 


240,442 
42.534 
32355 
10.179 


263,801 
47.698 
36358 
11.340 


263.853 
51.131 
38.842 
12,289 



NA-NctavaB^ 

^ Induded in the social sciences. 

^ Sounce: Federal Funds lor Research and Oevilopment and Other ScientifK: Actrvities. Scriei Fecal years 1962-86. Federal 
SfS4?A??^ Ocvrioi^M Federal ObEMlions lor Research A^erxy and Detailed FieM d Soence; Rscal years 1967- 
85. nof/utvision for Soenr^e Resources StucSei 167 p. 

NSF believes its progratis have a substantial lever^e effect and 
that they support a "critical mass" or core of university activities. 
Generally NSF support for behavioral and social sciences averages 
about five percent or less of total Foundation research support. 
However, according to John Slaugliter, former director of NSF: 

* * * [T]he importance of our presence in these fields is 
substantial far beyond the absolute sums involved. For 
some disciplines of the social and behavioral sciences, the 
Foundation is the only source of support for investigator- 
initiated university-based research. ... In most areas, 
Foundation funding is important because it supports the 
longer-range, fundamental work that is essential in build- 
ing the scientific base of these fields.^ ^ 

NSFs funding for research in the behavioral and social sciences 
totals about 15 percent less in 1986 than in 1977. The bulk of fund- 
ing cuts have been made sinc^ 1980. See Table 13. 

2. THE DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH AND HUMAN SERVICES 

The Department of Health and Human Services (DHHS) is the 
largest supporter of social and behavioral science research in the 
Federal Government— funding in fiscal year 1986 are estimated at 



Testimony by John B Slaughter before the Subcommittee on Science, Research, and Tech* 
noIogy» House Committee on Science and Technology. Mar. 12. 1981. p. 6, 
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$123.5 million and $153.7 million, respectively. About one-third of 
this is basic research. Universities conduct about half of the basic 
behavioral and social research supported by the agency. A substan- 
tial amount of behavioral and social research is performed intra* 
murally.32 See tables 15 and 16. 

TABLE 15.-DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH AND HUMAN SERVICES » OBLIGATIONS FOR RESEARCH IN THE 
BEHAVIORAL AND SOCIAL SCIENCES, 3Y MAJOR PROGRAM ELEMENT, FISCAL YEARS 1952-86 

(in thousands of dollars] 



1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 



Total, behavjoral ar<d social sdences 4,612 1,536 2,092 2,602 4,572 7,263 

Sodalsciwces 4,612 1,536 2,092 2,602 4,572 7,263 

Psychological sciences (») («) (») (») (») (2) (2) 

1959 1960 1961 1962 1963 1964 1965 



Total, behavioral and social sciences. 13,391 23,411 41,631 49,187 66,964 89,177 115,288 

Social sdences 5,437 7,103 14,721 17,536 27,322 38,083 50,644 

Psychological sciences 7,954 i6,308 26,910 31,651 39,642 51,094 64.644 



1966 1967 1968 1969 1970 1971 1972 



Total, tcrniWfal and social sciences 130,889 90,378 90,489 110,845 106,177 121,778 144,996 

Sodal sciences 68,732 47,8/2 50,153 65,024 61,540 67,851 84,676 

PsyclJOlogical sciences 62,157 42,506 40,336 45,821 44,637 53,927 60,320 



1973 1974 1975 1976 1977 1978 1979 



Total, behavioral and sooal saences 142,757 176,334 160,432 198,224 222.968 244,483 173,439 

Sodal sciences 89,504 98,900 99,192 127,620 152,563 159,155 :C8,740 

Psydwiogical sdences 53,352 77,434 61,240 70,604 70,405 85,238 104,699 



1980 1981 1982 1983 1984 1985 1986 



Total, behavioral and social sciences 283,004 277,067 237,986 255,812 285.297 302,964 227,234 

Social sdences 181,438 166,904 126,210 130,010 138.298 145,252 123.540 

Psydwlogical sdences 101,566 110,163 111,776 125,802 146,999 146,999 153.694 



> The Oepartmer.: of Health, Education, and Welfare prior to 1979. 
2 Induded in the sodal sdences. 

Source. Federal Funds for Research and Development, Series. Federal Funds foi Research and Development Federal Oblisa^-ons 

for Research Agency and Detailed Field of Saence fiscal years 1967-85. NSF/Division of Science Resource Studies. 167 p. 

TABLE 16.-DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH AND HUMAN SERVICES, » OBLIGATIONS FOR BASIC RESEARCH 
IN THE BEHAVIORAL AND SOCIAL SCIENCES, BY MAJOR PROGRAM ELEMENT, FISCAL YEARS 1952-86 



1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 



Total, beljvioral and sodal sdences KA 794 199 127 337 1,025 1,878 

Sodal sdeoces NA 794 199 127 337 1,025 1,878 

Psydwiogical sdences NA (=) (*) (*) (^) (*) 

1959 1960* 1961 1962 1963 1964 i965 

Total, behavioral and sodal sdences 5,347 11,375 16,175 20,575 26,022 36,497 44,649 



^^Naaonal Science Board. Discussion Issues, 1981. Social and Behavioral Sciences, V II, 
Background Matenal. National Science Foundation, June 1981 N3B-81 253. p. 2. Detailed do* 
scnptions of DIZIIS behavioral and suuial research programs may be found in Dusek, E. Ralph, 
et. al., eds. - * .van Psychological Association's Guide to Research Support. 2nd ed. Washing- 
ton, APA,19fe 163 p. 
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TABLE 16.-DEPARTfi1ENT OF HEALTH AND HUMAN SERVICES,^ OBUGATIONS FOR BASiC RESEARCH 
IN THE BEHAVIORAL AND SOCIAL SCIENCES, BY MAJOR PROGRAM ELEMENT, RSCAL YEARS 1952- 
86— Continued 



1959 1960 1961 1962 1963 1964 1965 



Scdal sciences 990 1,717 3,240 3.533 5,512 7,844 9,775 

Psychological sciences.... — 4,357 9,658 12,935 17,042 20.510 28,653 34,874 



1966 1967 1968 1969 1970 1971 1972 



Total, behavi0P3l 3«I social sciences 39,046 33,541 31,280 40,537 41,489 45,794 54,267 

Social sciences 7,757 7,171 7,585 16.388 16,860 18,506 23,573 

Psychological sciences 31,289 26.370 23,695 24,149 24,629 27,288 30,689 



1973 1974 1975 1976 1977 1978 1970 



Total, behawral and social sdjnas 43,867 45,233 41,278 39.493 42,447 54,562 68.445 

Social sciences 15,913 18,946 14,830 15,384 14,834 19,290 28,347 

Psychological sciences ^ 27,954 26,737 26,44« 24,109 27.613 35,272 40,098 



1980 1981 1982 1983 1984 1985 1986 

Total, behavkwl and social sciences 83,958 92,172 78,184 94,061 105,447 112.897 110,952 

Social sciences 34,237 33,187 20,908 33,585 35,523 36,732 35,280 

Psychciogical sdences 49,721 58,985 57,276 80,476 69,929 76,165 75.672 



KA--Hotavai!abJe. 

» Prior to 1979, the Department of Health. Education, and Welfare. 
* Included In the Social Sciencei 

Source: Federal fijn$ for Research and OeveJopment, series. Fiscal years 1962-86. Federal Funds for Research and 
Dewfoprnent Federa^ 0t)Qg3tK)ns for Research by Agency and Detailed fiekl of Science; Fiscal vais 1967-86. HSF/Drvision of 
Sc»enc8 Resources Stucfies. 167 p. 

Originally created in 1953 as the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, the agency was redesignated the DHHS in 1979. 

In the late 1950s, the National Institute of Health (NIH) and the 
National Institute of Mental Health (NIMH), at that time a part of 
NIH but now a part of Alcohol, Drug Abuse and Mental Health 
Administration (ADAMHA), began to emerge as large supporters of 
behavioral and social science research.^^ For fi^::ial year 1985, 
ADAMHA supp>rted about -63 percent of the behavioral science 
budget and NIH supported a^out 3J percent. Of the HHS social re- 
search budget, ADAMHA supports about 28 percent, and NIH 
about 19 percent. For 1985, as in the past, the rest of the social re- 
search funds will be obligated by agencies concerned with HHS 
social services missions: the Heith Care Financing Administra- 
tion, 22 percent; the Office of the Assistant Secretary for Health, 
12 percent; the Social Security Admin'::tration, 11 percent; and the 
Human Development Services Office, L; percent. The Office of As- 
sistant Secretary for Planning and Evaluation (ASPE) is the princi- 
pal adviser to the Secretary of HHS regarding economic, social, 
and program analysis concerns. In the past it supported substantial 
amounts of social research (for instance in fiscal year 1978, about 
$30 million) but its budget has been cut under the Reagan adminis- 
tration to about $7.5 million, or 5 percent of the total.^^ Several of 
these agencies will be discussed below. 



Federal Funds for Research and Development, Fiscal Years 1983, t984, and 1985. p. 46. 
Federal Funds for Research, Development, and Other Scientific Activities, various volumes. 
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a. National Institutes of Health 

The National Institutes of Health (NTH) is the major biomedical 
research agency of the Federal Government and the largest single 
Federal agency supporter of basic research and development (at 
$4.3 billion, est. for fiscal year 1985.) Its objective is to improve the 
heal*^h of the American people.-^ ^ The NIH Working Group on 
Health and Behavior developed a draft "working definition'' of the 
kinds of behavioral research it supports. This draft definition indi- 
cates that, at least as FY 1986 is concerned, the major foci of be- 
havioral related health research are: 

(1) health-impairing habits and lifestyles, such as smoking, 
heavy drinking, lacking of exercise, poor diet, and poor hygien- 
ic piactices; (2) reactions to illness, including minimization of 
the significance of symptoms, delay in seelSng medical care 
and failure to comply with treatment and rehabilitation regi- 
mens; and (3) direct alterations in tissue function through the 
brain's influence on hormone production and other physiologi- 
cal responses to psychosocial stimuli, particularly stress.^^ 
NIH consists of 11 Institutes and five research divisions. Eight 
institutes appear to support the most readily indentifiable behav- 
ioral and social science research through both intramural and ex- 
tramural projects. 3^ NlH's behavioral and social research projects 
can be labelled most appropriately mission-oriented basic research. 
Examples of behavioral and social research projects include exami- 
nation of behavioral factors in nutritional disorders; the behavioral 
consequences of lung disease; studies of behavior and the immune 
system; the cultural and^ social variability of aging across societies; 
ways to develop means for identifiying behavior^ factors in coro- 
nary heart disease to see whether fanulies can be used to help pa- 
tients cope with the stress of recuperative medical regimens; and 
study of the "sensory processes, mechanisms, and systems of sensa- 
tion and perception," to better understand sensorimotor problems; 
the psychosocial problem of the elderly regarding the effect of 
housing and institutional care upon their health. 

b. Alcohol, Drug Abuse, and Mental Health Administration 

The National Institute of Mental Health is a component of the 
Alcohol, D.nig Abuse, and Mental Health Administration along 
with the National Institute on Alcohol Abuse and Alcoholism 
(NIAAA), and the National Institute on Drug Abuse (NIDA). 



Other components of DHHS that support such research are the Office of the Assistant Sec- 
retary for Health, Centers for Disease Contrvl, Food and Drug Admm^tration, Health Re- 
sources and Services Administration. Office of Human Development Services, and the Social Se- 
curity Administration. See: VS. Departrae of Health and Human Services. Public Health 
Service. National Institutes of Health. Juf ^tion of AppropriaUon Estimates for Committee 
on Appropriations, Fiscal Year 1985, vc II. p. I- 

NIH Working Group on Health and Behavior. Behavioral and Social Science Research at 
the National Institutes of Health. Draft, Oct 31, 1985. p. 3. 

'^The eight institutes include the National Cancer Institute, Nations^ Heart, Lung, and 
B!oo.^ Institute, National Institute of Dental Research, National Institute of Neurological and 
Com. junicative Disorders and Strokes, National Institute of Arthritis, Metabolism, and Diges- 
ti .e Diseases, National Institute of Child Health and Human Development, National Eye Insti* 
tute, and the National Institute on Aging. See. American Association for the Advancement of 
Science. AAAS Report X. Research and l)evelopment, FY 1986, Interagency Workmg Group, 
1985, Washin^n, D.C., p. 147-148. 
»• Ibid., p. 150. and Abramson, op. cit, p. 178-194. 
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ADAMHA is the 'lead Federal agency in the national effort to cur- 
tail the problems of alcohol abuse and alcoholism, drug abuse, and 
mental and emotional illness.^^ Before NIMH separated from 
NIH^o and joined ADAMHA, it conducted the bulk of behavioral 
jicience research done by NIH.^i In fact, the NIMH has funded 
basic ^and applied research in the mental health and illness areas 
since 1949. Many programs that are sponsored by the NIAAA and 
NIDA orijginated through NIMH.^^ 

According to a Behavioral Sciences Panel Report that appeared 
in a 1965 NIH Study Committee report, NIH has supported "re- 
search and training in all sociology areas and most areas of anthro- 
pology.^3 of this research was conducted by the NIMH. 

NIMH research work, in the past, encompassed "... social 
work, nursing, certain interdisciplmary fields (mental health, rele- 
vant biological and biochemical research, experimental social psy- 
chology) and certain emerging fields Ginguistics, computer sci- 
ences).'' 44 NIMH has done work in such areas as "^:.e early detec- 
tion of langu^e and learning disabilities and the prevention of sec- 
ondary emotional and interpersonal problems ; the causes of 
mental illness with special consideration given to depression and 
suicide; and the cause and prevention of rape, among other 
topics.*^ The main goals of these studies were to gain new knowl- 
edge with respect to causes, diagnoses, treatment, and control. 
I^IMH, along with NIAAA and NIDA, support mission-oriented re- 
search through basic, clinical, ar.d applied research grants through 
extramural and intramural research programs. 

In 1982, the ADAMHA announced that it would curtail the scope 
of its sponsorship of social research studies to those that are fo- 
cused explicitly on mental illness or mental health. (See Chapter 
2.) NIAAA supports research on such topics as psychological and 
£ocial determinants and consequences of alcohol abuse prevention, 
and treatment. NIDA research focuses on similar kinds of studies 
relating to drug abuse. 

c. The Office of Assistant Secretary for Planning and Evaluation 

The Office of Assistant Secretary for Planning and Evaluation 
(ASPE) has had the function of coordinatin^T DHHS . . activities 
in economic and social analysis, program analysis and planning, 
and evaluation activities; and ensures that Department oolicy and 
program planning appropriately reflects the results of these activi- 
ties.*' One of the ASPE's m^or responsibilities has been to devel- 

3»U.S. National Science Foundation, Basic Research in the Mission Agencies, Agency Per- 
sggctives on the Conduct and Support of Basic Research, Washington, U.S Govt Print Off., 
1978. p. 88. 

<o Accenting to a bpoksman at NIKK, in 1967, NIMH separated from NIH. In 1963, the 
Health Services and Mental Health Administration (HSMA) was created and NIMH jomed that 
organization. In June 1973, HSMA disbanded. NIMH was a "free standing" institution untU 
Sept. 1973 when it became a part of ADAMHA. mautuuun uniu 

Basic Research in the Mission Agencies, op. cit., p. 88. 

UJS. National Institutes of Health Study Committee. The Behavioral Sciences Panel Report 
Biomedical Science and its Administration A Study of the National Institutes of Health. Wash- 
uwfton, The White House, Feb. 1965. U.S. Govt Pnnt Off., 1965. p. 130-140. (This report will be 
referred to as the Behavioral Sciences Panel Report) 
« Ibid., p. 132. 

** National Science Board. Social and Behavioral Sciences. Background Material. Discussion 
Issues, 1981, V. 2. June 1 981. NSB-81-253. p. 2. ui^u^imh 
*^ The Behavioral Sciences Panel Report, p. 132. 
United Spates Government Manual, 1984/85, p. 267. 
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op short- and long-range objectives and prog^.am evaluations, to 
guide agency-wide programs in health, education, social services, 
and human development. The office has foci\sed on interagency 
policy issues and has played a part in designing new DHHS initia- 
tives.4'' 

As of 1977, ASPE was the lead office concerned with poverty re- 
search in the Federal Government. In 1973, many of the poverty- 
related research ^i'Ograms sponsored by the Office of Economic Op- 
portunity had been tiansferred to the ASPE. On the average about 
80 percent of ASPE's research has been classified as applied social 
research. 

The ASPE has supported both social research and program eval- 
uation activities. Such activities have included— "income mainte- 
nance and employment; health; other human services (social serv- 
ice, education, etc.); and basic research and statistical data." ^® In 
addition, ASPE funded researchers and agencies in States and local 
governments to perform social experiments to determine key be- 
havioral and societal effects on individuals of impkmeritaticn of a 
''negative income tax plan." During the 1970s, experiments focused 
on ways to improve administering income maintenance systems, al- 
ternatives in the delivery of the health care in order to "measure 
the effect of a wide range of cost-sharing insurance plans on the 
demand for health care and the effects of health status ever time," 
as well as testing State and local government delivery or social and 
health service programs. 

As noted al ^ve, ASPE activities were cut back beginning in 1981. 



Created by the Organic Act of 1862, the Department of Agricul- 
ture (USDA) is charged with the mission to "improve and maintain 
farm income and to develop and expand markets abroad for agri- 
cultural products. The Department helps to curb and to cure pover- 
ty, hunger and malnutrition. It works to enhance the environment 
and to maintain . . . production capacity by helping landowners 
protect the soil, water, forests, and other natural resources." 

See Tables 17 and 18 for funding trends for behavioral and social 
research. 



TABLE 17.^ DEPARTMENT Of AGRICULTURE OBUGATIONS FOR RESEARCH IN THE BEHAVIORAL AND 
SOCIAL SCIENCES, BY MAJOR PROGRAM ELEMENT, FISCAL YEARS 1952-86 



3. THE DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 



[In tosands of dollars] 



1952 



1953 



1954 



1955 



1955 



1957 



1958 



Total, behavioral and social saences 

Social sciences 

Psycholcgjcal sciences 



169 8,050 8.233 10.469 13,002 
169 8,050 8,233 10,-,69 13,002 
(») (») (') (») (*) 



14,766 
14,766 



15,815 
15,815 



Abramson, op. cit, p. 245. 
" Ibid., p. 246. 
" Ibid., p. 24.5-246. 

»o The Uni'^^d States Government Manual, I984/'^'>, p. 94. 
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TABLE 17 -DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE OBLIGATIONS FOR RESEARCH IN THE ;^EHAVIC3AL AND 
SOCIAL.SCIENCES, BY MAJOR PROGRAM ELEMENT, FISCAL YEARS 1952-86-COfitinued 



[In thousands of (JoHais] 




1959 


1960 


1961 


1962 


1963 


1954 


19G5 


Total, behavioral jxl social sciences 

Social sciences 

PsychoJogical sdoices 


.... 16,605 
.... 16.605 


16.760 
16,7G0 


18.767 
18.767 


21.000 
21.000 


21.690 
21.690 


22.249 
22.249 


25.793 
26.793 


















1966 


1967 


1968 


1969 


1970 


1971 


1972 


Total, behaviofal and social sdeiKcs 

Social sciences 

Psycholo^ sciences- 


. . 26,610 
28,610 


29,760 
29.760 


29.733 
29.733 


31.642 
31.642 
34 


33.695 
33.695 
32 


36.847 
36.816 
31 


41.212 
41.170 
42 












1973 


1974 


1975 


1^76 


1977 


1978 


1979 


Total, behamal and social sciences 

Social sciences 

PsycWo^l sciences 


-.. 43,532 
43,506 
26 


45,327 
45,301 
26 .. 


50.700 
50.700 


56.413 

"':.33C 
75 


64.271 
64.186 
85 


74.623 
74.522 
101 


81.805 
81.703 
102 








198D 


1981 


1982 


1983 


1984 


1985 (est.) 


1986 (est) 


Total, behavioral and social sciences 

Social sciences.. 

PsycWogical sciences 


... 83,835 
83,729 
106 


88.236 
88.236 


90.045 
89.860 
185 


98.042 
97.938 
104 


82.647 
82.478 
lU 


87.419 
87.232 
187 


82.556 
82.494 
162 









* Included In the social sdences. 

iv^^f^ flS? ^f^L^ Oeyelopnient. senes. Fiscal years 1962-86 Federal Funds for Research and 
i^al (X)figatjoos for Research ani by Agency and Detailed FtekJ of Science. Rscai years 1967-85. NSF/Division 
of Science Resources Studies. 167p. 

TABLE 18 -DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE OBLIGATIONS FCR BASIC RESEARCH IN THE BEHaViORAL 
AND SOCIAL SCIENCES, EY MAJOR PROGRAM ELEMENT, FISCAL YEARS 1952-86 

[In thousands of dollars] 

1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 1967 1958 



Total, behavioral and social sciences f(A 384 530 959 1 195 1 392 2 158 

S^' sciences HA 384 530 959 1.195 U92 2153 

Ps)J;ological sciences „ HA (») (») (») (i) (i) (») 

1959 1960 1961 1962 1963 r'4 1965 



Social Sciences 

Psychological scieflces.. 



boctal sdtfices.. 



Psycholo^l sciences . 



Total, behavioral and social sciences .. 
Social Sciences.. 



Psychological sdsnces.. 



Social sdeoccs 



. 2.302 
- 2.302 


2.506 
2.506 
(M 


2.812 
2.812 


3.451 
3.451 
(M 


3.915 
3.915 
(M 


4.727 
4.727 
(0 


5,239 
5.239 


1966 


1967 


1968 


1969 


1970 


1971 


1972 


. 6.251 
. 6,251 
{') 


7,985 
7.985 


8.590 
8.590 


9.930 
9.918 
12 


10.074 

:o.e.^9 

5 


11.460 
11.455 
5 


12.068 
12.042 
26 


1973 


1974 


1975 


12^6 


1977 


1978 


1979 


. 12.783 
. 12.769 
14 


13.439 
13.431 
8. 


12.484 
12.484 


14.020 
13.997 
23 


15.790 
15.764 
26 


16.830 
16.859 
31 


20.366 
20.335 
31 


1980 


1981 


1982 


1983 


1984 


1985 


1986 


22.367 
. 22,333 


21.221 
21.221 


22.466 
22,350 


23.851 
23.812 


12.781 
12.739 


13.627 
13.580 


12.881 
12.841 
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TABLE 18.-DEPAR™ENT OF AGRICULTURE OBUGATIONS FOR BASIC RESEARCH IN THE BEHAVIORAL 
AND SOCIAL SCIENCES, BY MAJOR PROGRAf. ELEMENT. FISCAL YEARS 1952-86-Continued 

[In thousands of dollars] 

1980 1981 1982 1983 1984 1985 1986 

Psychoforial sciences 34 .. 116 39 42 47 40 

NA-Not avaiiable. 

1 Induded m the Soda! Sdeoces. 

Source: Federal Fuixls for Research and Devetopment, Senes. Rscal vears. 1962-86. Federal Funds 'or Research and 
Oevdopment Federal ObGgations for Research l)y Agency anfl Detailed Rekf of Soence; Rscal years 1967-85. NSF/Oivisjon of 
Science Resources Stixfies. 167 pi 

Today the Department is the second largest Federal agency sup- 
porter of social sciences after the HHS. Economic and social re- 
search has always been important to the agricultural mission. Ac- 
cording to Lyons: 

* * * Almost from its establishment in 1862, the Depart- 
ment created an important place for scientific research . . . 
and gave high priority to the dissemination of scientific 
knowledge to fanners. This research came to include an 
impressive program of statistical inventories of rursd popu- 
lations and agricultural extension services. It was in land 
grant schools such as the University of Wisconsin . . . that 
agricultural economics and rural sociology first became 
subjects of scholarly and scientific interest. 

Support was then extended to other mission-related subjects, 
such as the impact of industrialization and mechanization, market- 
ing practices, the economic dislocations of farmers.^^ 

In the early 1980s the Depaitment of Agriculture supported, on 
average, about 18 percent of Federal funding for behavioral and 
socisJ research annually. The percentage decreased during the 
1970s, fluctuating between 11 and 12 percent and then increased by 
one or two percentage points during the 1980s. It is estimated that 
in fiscal year 1986, the Department will obligate about $82.6 mil 
lion for these fields, out of a total research budget of $418.5 million. 
Almost all of this $82.6 million is for social science, about 80 per- 
cent is applied. 

The Cooperative State Research Services (CSRS) and the Eco- 
nomic Research Service (ERS) funded most basic and applied social 
science research fi-om the early 1960s through the ea/ly 1980s, fol- 
lowed by the Forest Service. The USDA began a sm.Jl amount of 
funding for behavioral science research in the late 1960s. Su^h re- 
search has been supported at different tir les either by the Agricul- 
tural Research Service, the ERS, or the Forest Service. Discussed 
next will be the programs of CSRS. 

a. The Cooperative State Research Service 

The Cooperative State Research Service (CSRS), created in 1961, 
''provides . . . financial support to the State Agricultural Experi- 
ment Stations (SAES), cooperating forestry schools, the land-grant 



»»l4yo2JS.op.cit,p.31-32. 
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collies of 1890, and the Tuskegee Institute/' through research 
,gi:mite.«3 In contrast to other . USDA agencies, GSRS supports 
"^?^,Vyj^^^"^ research. It has the largest budget for basic and 
apphed social science research in the .USDA and supports three 
grant programs, ' 

State Agricultural Experiment Stations receive research grants 
through the Hatch Act of 1887 in six- areas— (1) "natural resources; 
(2) forest resources; (3) crop resources; (4) animal rer>urces; (5) 
people, communities, and institutions; and (6) competition, trade 
^ ac^ustments, and income policy." A second grant program, gen- 
erated as a supplement to the Hatch; Act of 1887, includes two com- 
ponents whichjemphasize r-^t/onal problems such as food and agri- 
culture policies, pest management, transporation, marketing ap.d 
storagej and a program especially for land-grant colleges and Tus- 
kegee institute which explores ways to pro\'ide aid to disadvan- 
taged roral people, and small farmers. . 

A third grant program offers graduate training in forestry in 
knd-grant colleges, and encourages States through SAES to con- 
duct forest research. Social science research programs include 
management and protection of forest lands for outdoor recreation 
and developmcmt of policies for the management of forest lands for 
harvesting and marketing of forest products." ^ ig estimated 
».hat in 1986, the CSRS funded social sciences research at a total of 
$27:6 million. 

6. The Economic Research Service 

The Economic Research Service, was created in September 1981 
by separatmg ''the functions previously performed by the Econom- 
ics and Statistics Service into two new program agencies, the Eco- 
nomic Research Service and the Statistical Reporting Service." 
The origin of ERS dates back to 1922 with the creation of the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics.^^ iji^g mission of the ERS is to 
provide timely and reliable agricultural economic information to 
local. State, and Federal decisionmakers. Such information in- 
cludes, "research, forecasts of major agricultural economic indica- 
tors, policy analysis, and data." 

Most of the social science research conducted at ERS is intramu- 
ral. ERS performs all facets of social and economic research that 
concern the "food and fiber sector, use of [the] Nation's resources, 
economic growth, and quality of life in rural* America." «^ These 
areas cover "estimates of current resource use and availability, 
output and distribution of food and fiber, forecasts and projections 
of resource use and output, ac^justments and performance in the 
food and fiber sector . . . ." 



«« Basic Research in the Mjssion Agencies, op. cit., p 30. 
" Abramson, op. cit, p. 62. 
«*Ibid., p. 63. 

«« Abramson, op. cit., p. 64. 
U.S. Congress House. Committee on Aipropriations. Subcommittee on Agriculture, Rural 
Development and Fieiated Agencies Approprwtions for 1983. Hearings, 97tK Co ig., 2d Sess 
Washington, US. . Print Off., 1982. p. 715. ' 

Abramson, op. cit., p. 51. 
. **U.S Co./gress. House. Agriculture, Rural Development and Related A4o..v»e3 Appropria- 
tions for 1983, op. c!it., p. 715. 

Basic Research in the Mission Agencies, op. cit, p. 32. 
"Ibid. 
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ERS research priorities are Jecided by agency leaders interacting 
with the Secretary of Agriculture, congressional committees, and 
other agencies and organizations. ERS works with Federal and 
State agencies, the State Agricultural Experiment Stations, 1,890 
colleges and the Tuskegee Institute, as well as Regional Centers for 
Rur^ Development, and others as necessary.®^ 
, In the FY 1985 budget, the ERS intended to support $44.6 million 
for research in the social sciences.®*^ 

C. The Fores't Scrjice . . 

InOT 1984, the Forest Service was the third largest supporter of 
social science research in tbo USDA. Most of the funding goos for 
applied research.^^ Both intramural and extramural research are 
supported through eight regional forest experiment stations and 
the Forest Products Laboratory.^^ The Service uses cooperative re- 
search agreements, grants, and contracts to support the research 
mission.^^ 

This is mission-oriented research support, intended to provide a 
foundation for applying and developing new technology. Social 
and behavioral research supported by the Forest Recreation and 
Related Human Environment program determines "who uses out- 
door recreation facilities, why, and what benefit is gained; how to 
design facilities and preserve the environment to enhance recre- 
ational opportunities; and how to increase safety and discourage 
vandalism, theft, and littering " 

4. THE DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 

The Department of Defense (DOD) became an Executive depart- 
ment of the Federal Government with passage of the National Se- 
curity Act Amendments of 1949. Its major function is to deter war 
and protect the security of the Nation.®® 

in the fiscal year 1986, the DOD will obligate an estimated $7 
million for support of social science research and $117 million for 
tl^e support of behavioral science research. Most of this funding is 
used for applied psychology research.®^ See Tables 19 and 20. 

immediately following World War II the defense agencies, the 
Departments of the Army, Navy, and Air Force, had conducted the 
bulk of social science research in the Federal Government. In fact, 
by the early 1950s, about 40 percent of Federal support for social 
science research was supported by the military, basically through 
the Department of the Navy's Office of Naval Research. During the 
late 1950s, however, other agencies were created and DOD support 



Federal Funds for Research and DeveloDment, Fiscal Years 1984, 1985, and 1986, p. 35. 
«» Federal Funds for Research and Development, Fiscal Years 1983, 1984, and 1985, p. 48, 93. 

American Association for the Advancement of Scionce. AAAS Report X. Research and De- 
velopment, FY 1986. Intfc* society Working Group. Washington, American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, 1985. p. 88. t. i • i * 

Basic Research in the Mission Agencies, op. cit, p. 33, and American Psychological Associa- 
tion. Guide to Research Support 2nd ed. Scientific A^Tairs OfTicfc. E. Ralph Dusek, Virginia E. 
Holt, Marti E. Burke, and Alan G. Kraut, eds. Washington, American Psychological Association, 
1984. p. 57. 

Basic Research in the Misston Agencies, p. 33. 
" Ibid. 

^•The United States Governmental Manual, 1984/85, p. 159. 

••Federal Funds for Research and Devclooment. Fiscal Years 1983, 1984, and 1985, p. 46, 93. 
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for is type of research declined both as a percent of total Federal 
research and DOD research.''^ 

TABIC 19.~DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE OBLIGATIONS FOR RESEARCH IN THE BEHAVIORAL AND 
SOCIAL SCIENCES, BY MAJOR PROGRAM ELEMENT, FISCAL YEARS 1952-86 
[^1 thousands of dollars] 



1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 



Total, beMral and social sciences 9,631 4,955 8,743 9,135 i0,082 11,475 10,658 

Social sciences 9,631 4,955 8,743 9,135 10,032 11,475 10,658 

rsychological sciences (>) (>) (>) (>) (») (») (») 



1959 1960 1961 1962 1963 1964 1965 



Total, behavkxal and social sciences. 13,105 18,463 17,392 15,316 ?3,672 36,774 26,207 

Social sciences 308 504 215 203 3,808 5,665 4,886 

Psychological sciences 12,797 17,959 17,177 15,113 19,864 31,109 21,321 



1966 1967 1968 1969 1970 1971 1972 



Total, t)ehavioral and social sciences. 30,152 32,350 28,829 30.063 35,044 34,788 36,751 

Social sciences 8,437 8,912 6,074 >,717 5,123 6,133 8,109 

.Psychological sciences 21,715 23,438 22,755 22,346 19,921 28,655 28,642 



1973 1974 1975 1976 1977 1978 1979 

Total, behaviofal and social sciences 44,021 43,580 45,109 45,497 53,558 60,024 69,217 

Sodal sciences 6,800 9,330 5,536 5,213 3,555 5,933 8,442 

Psychological sciences 37,221 34,250 39,573 40,284 50,003 54,091 60,7?5 



1980 1981 1982 1983 1984 1985 (est) 1986 (csL) 



Total, behaviofal and social sciences. 68,672 76,037 88,336 95,604 9:,547 107,744 124,249 

Social sdenfjes 5,120 4,726 4,845 7,140 3,949 7,185 7,445 

Psychologicil sciences 63,552 71,311 83,491 88,464 89,598 100,559 116.304 



* Included in the social sciences. 

Source: Federal Funds'fof Research and Development, and other Scientrfic Activities, Series. Fiscal years 1962-66, Fiscal Years 
1984, 1985, and 1SS6. Federal Funds for Research and Development Federal Obligations for Research by Agency and Detailed 
FiekJ of Science: Fiscal years 1967-85. NSF/Division of Scfence fiesources Studiet. 167 p. 



TABLE 20.-DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE OBUGATIONS FOR BASIC RESEARCH IN THE BEHAVIORAL 
AND SOCIAL SrjENCES, BY MAJOR PROGRAM ELEMENT, FISCAL YEARS 1952-86 





(In 


thousands c 


f dollars] 












1952 


1953 


1954 


1955 


195G ' 


1957 


1958 


Total, behavioral and social sciences 

Social sciences . 

Psychological sciences 


NA 
KA 
NA 


255 
255 


KA 

'A 
S 

K ) 


NA 
NA 
(M 


579 
579 
(M 


450 
450 
(M ... 


2,944 
2,944 




1959 


1960 


196i 


1962 


1963 


1964 


1965 


Total, behavioral and social sciences 

Social sciences 


... 3,812 


4,684 
104 , 


3,978 


4,402 


6,734 


8,420 
1,387 
7.033 


10,215 
2,260 
7,935 


Psychological sciences 


... 3,812 


4,580 


3,978 


4,402 


6,734 




1966 


1967 


1968 


1969 


1970 


1971 


1972 


Total, behavioral and social sciences 

Social sciences 


,„ 10,672 
, , 2,695 


12,684 
3,450 


9,551 
2,724 


15,526 
3,766 


13,503 
2,247 


13,480 
2,896 


13,705 
2,674 



Abramson, op. cit, p. 104, 
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TABLE 20.--DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE OBLIGATIONS FOR BASIC RESEARCH IN THE BEHAVIORAL 
AND SOCIAL SCIENCES, BY MAJOR PROGRAM ELEMENT. FISCAL YEARS 1952-86-Continue(l 

[In thousands cf dollars] 



1966 1967 1968 1969 1970 1971 1972 



Psychologcl sdences 7,977 9,?34 6,827 11,760 11,256 10,584 11,032 

1973 1974 1975 1976 1977 1978 1979 

Total, behavioral and sodai saences 11,696 14,211 11,296 12,046 14,937 20,393 22,463 

Sodal sciences 2,094 2,814 1,803 1,446 1,501 1,651 1,958 

Psychological sciences 9,602 11,397 9,493 10,600 13,436 18,742 20,505 

1980 1981 1982 1983 1984 m (est.) 1986 (est.) 

Total, l)ehavioral and social saeaces 22,924 22,887 24,849 23,942 25,227 29,237 31,080 

Social sciencei 4,434 3,961 3,7^6 3,201 1,823 1,793 2,036 

Psychological sciences 18,490 18,926 21,133 20,741 23,404 27,444 29,044 

NA-Not available. 

> Included in the social sciences. 

Source: Federal Funds fof Research and Development, and other Saentific Activities, series. Fiscal years 1962-66. Rscal years 
1984, 1985, and 1986. Federal Funds for Research and Develooment. Federal Obligations for Research, by Agency and Oefailed 
Field of Science; Rscal years 1967-85. HSF/Oivision of Science liesources Studies. 167 p. 

Cutbacks Li DOD's support for social research were accelerated 
by criticisms made about DOD support of social research studies 
dealing with counterrevolutionary movements and counterinsur- 
gency in other countries, especially with Project Camelot.''^ As 
table 19 demonstrates, in 1966 about 28 percent of DOD's funding 
for behavioral and social research went to the support of social sci- 
ences, essentially for studies of this nature. After the criticism sur- 
rounding the project, the passage of the Mansf sir' amendment 
which limited DOD's support of basic research to explicit mission 
objectives, and shifting of attention to winning thf. war in Vietnam, 
suppcrt for social sciences research began to de^rease, as a propor- 
tion of total research funding. In the fiscal yes 1985, an estimated 
5.6 percent of EOD's budget for research will go to social science 
research. 

The aim of DOD behavioral research is to ob^ lin a better under- 
standing of organizational effectiveness to deter nine how individ- 
uals adapt to work in organizations.''^ There aie also studies Ci in- 
tergroup relations to see how persons from different ethnic cul- 
tures and backgrounds can work together effectively in crews, 
teams, and units, fcr example. Studies are conducted of ways to im- 
prove leadership and inanr ement training programs. Research 
also focuses on personnel aiid training, cognition, vision, hearing 
and memory, anJ artificial intelligence. Engineering psychology fo* 
cuses on seeking a better understanding of "human perceptual, de- 
cision-making, and psychomotor behavior in order to dtvrelop gener- 
al guidelines for the design of compatible interfaces between people 
and their machines." 



^ > See for example^ Lyons^ op. oil., p. 150, and Chapter 2 of this study. 

" US. Department of Defense. Basic Research Program. Washington, VS„ 3ovt Print. Off., 
1980. p. 35. 
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The bulk of DOD's behavioral and social research budget has 
always gone to psychological studies. In recent years, over 90 per- 
cent of DOD's behavioral and social research budget has been used 
for psychology research.' ^ In fact DOD's support for psychological 
sciences research has about doubled in the last six years, from 
$63.6 million in fiscal year 1980 to $116.8 million, est. in fiscal year 
1986. 

In-house and extramural basic research programs are supported. 
More than 70 laboratories do in-house basic research and ''provide 
analytical advice and technical services in planning DOD's [gener- 
al] R&D program.'' Extramural basic research is conducted in 
both industrial and university laboratories. The three services' re- 
search offices— the Army Research Office (ARO), the Air Force 
Office of Scientific Research (AFOSR), the Office of Naval Research 
(ONR)— and the Defense Advanced Research Projects Agency 
(DARPA), "support most of the DOD basic research in univer- 
sities . . . 

Over the years, DOD has been a large supporter of development 
programs through the Air Force, Army Navy, and other defense 
agencies Some examples of development programs using behav- 
ioral and social science research are as follows:'' 

The Air Force has supported the development of instructional 
materials, nonverbal aptitude tests directed toward eliminating cul- 
tural bias in tests, as well as Vocational Aptitude Battery Tests. 

The Army also has developed testing and training materials. It 
supported the development of a "cos^effective, equitable, and real- 
istic performance based test in lieu of written tests for measuring 
levels of skill in army jobs." A key training program developed by 
the Army was called the Training Extension Course (TEC), which 
provided a variety cf personalized training courses ranging from di- 
verse military skills to basic leadership. In addition, various hand- 
books have been prepared including "ways to improve race rela- 
tions in the Army, . . . alcohol and drug abuse problems . . ., and 
environmental impact analysis [for the Army Co^ps of Eni^ineers].** 

The Navy, as the Air Force and Army, has developed computer- 
assisted training methods as well as using mini-computers for the 
purpose of perfecting training efficiency and management. Addi- 
tionally, the Navy has devised tests "that minimize cultural bias in 
word and picture analogy tests."'® 

5. THE DEPARTMENT OF EDI CATION 

The Department of Education (DOEd) is the cabinet-level departr 
ment that "establishes policy for, administers, and coordinates 
most Federal assistance to education." Prior to becoming a sepa- 

N^j^o"^ ScioncG Board Social and Behavioral Sciences, Background Material, Discussion 
Issues, 1981. p. 5. 

^ U S. Department of Defense. Basic Research Program. Washington, U.S. Govt. Pnnt. Off. p. 
'"Ibid. 

'® Abramson, op. cit, p. 104. 
" Ibid., p. 110-122. 

U.S. Denartment of Defend. Basic Research Program, Passim and Abramson. 
" United States Government Manual, 1984/85, p. ?AZ 
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rate agency, in 1979, the DOEd was a division within the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare. See Table 21 and 22. 

TABLE 21.-0EPARTMENT OF EDUCATION OBLIGATIONS FOR RESEARCH IN THE BEHAVIORAL AND 
SOCIAL SCIENCES, BY MAJOR PROGRAM ELEMENT, FISCAL YEARS 1979-86 



(la Bioiism)] cf (Mn) 





1979 


19S0 


1981 


1582 


1983 > 


1984 


198S 

(Kt) 


1986 
(est) 


Total, social sciences 

Total, psychological sciences 


..... 63,300 

61,384 

1,196 


54,036 
52,044 
2,052 


54,419 
52,262 
2,157 


37,810 
35,039 
2,771 


54,165 
51,6$0 
2/>09 


34,52C 
f 51,694 
2,826 


61,072 
58,009 
3,063 


55,627 
52,662 
2,965 



*Tte 1983 budfet propped ttat the Oepsrtnwtt d tdxaUn be rtpbced ^ the Foundttion for Edottoa A»istince. 
Swrtt Mai ftxtds for Resrvdi <nj Oevtiopcwfit. SerH Tscsl yen 1979-86. 



TABLE 22.--0EPARTMENT OF EDUCATION OBUGATIONS FOR BASIC RESEARCH IN THE BEHAVIORAL 
ANb SOCIAL SCIENCES, BY MAJOR PROGRAM ELEMENT, FISCAL YEARS 1979-85 



On thouuftJs of doBan) 





1979 


1980 


1981 
(est)" 


1982 


1983 


1984 


198S 


1986 
(est) 


Total, l)ehaviofal afxJ social sciences 

Total, social sciences 

?M psychological sdences 


- . 20,567 
... . 20,567 


17,583 
17,583 


17^38 
17.338 


13,729 
13,729 


14,182 
14.182 


12,221 
12,321 


12.347 

i;f,'?93 
54 


11,409 
11409 



















> Af3p3rtnt)y, in faui yttt 1981, no funSftg w» appropriated to the DepartsKnt. 



Source: Federal ftAds for Rtseardi and Oevdopment. Seriei Ttsat, ym 1979*8$. 

In the late 1950s, the research program of the Office of Muca- 
tion, one of the educational agencies within HEW's Eduv^ati?*! Divi- 
sion, was enlarged with the additior. of cooperative research pro- 
grams that were conducted through grants awarded to universities 
and non-profit research organizations to perform both research and 
demonstration projects.®^ Through the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act of 1965, the education program was expanded to 
create research and development centers in specialized disciplines 
of education, in educational laboratories, and in clearinffhouses for 
information.®^ In addition. Title IV of that Act changed ^the direc- 
tion of education research. "Whereas earlier research > had been 
limited to small and unrelated projects for the most part," Gene 
Lyons reported, "the new financing allowed for large and sustained 

f)rojects, particularly in the research and development centers and 
aboratories of the universities. In fact/' he continued, "research 
was now substantially shifted from schools and State departments 
of education, where it had been almost exclusively concentrated, to 
groups of social scientists in universities and to non-profit and 
profit organizations." 

By 1977, education was the largest social research and develop- 
ment area in HEW. In FY 1977, the three educational agencies-— 
the Office of the Assistant Secretary for Education, the Office of 
Education (OE), aiid the National Institute of Education (NEE) sup- 



Lyona, G«no M. The Uneasy Partnership, op. cit, p. 235-236. 
•»Ibid.. p. 236. 
"Ibid., p. 236-237. 
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ported almost $313 million for social research and development. 
The OE alone received $200.3 million for these purposes; the NIE 
funded $95.0 million; and the Assistant Secretary for Education 
sponsored $17.6 million.^^ 

The National Institute of Education, (NIE) is the major research 
component of the DOEd and the leading Federal agency for educa- 
tional research and development. The mission of NIE is "to pro- 
mote educational equity and to iir.^rove the quality of educational 
practice." Considerable research is performed at NIE-affiliated 
national centers and r^onal laboratories. Research is mission-ori- 
ented, and nost is extramurally performed through grant and con- 
tract awards. NIE research is supported through three major pro- 
grams — dissemination and improvement of practice, educational 
policy and organization, and teaching and learning. Research prior- 
ities are established by "congressional and executive mandates, 
problems confronting education, and promising uirections of re- 
search." Some areas of study include — ' language and literacy; 
basic cognitive skills; teaching; social processes; mathematics learn- 
ing; policy and management studies; and out-of-school educa- 
tion." 80 

The NIE development program provides curriculum and instruc- 
tional materials for classroom use and testing materials to ceter- 
mine how well individuals are learning a skill or subject.^^ 

It is estimated that for the fiscal year 1986, the Department ot 
Education will support a research agenda totaling about $82.7 m'V 
lion, of which 67 percent is social sciences research, mainly applied 
research. NSF data show that funding for educational research has 
decreased 17 percent, and 26 percent in terms of inflation adjusted 
real dollars, from 1980 to 1985.88 

6. THE DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 

The Department of Labor (DOL) was created in 1913 and has the 
mission to "foster, promote, and develop the welfare of the wage 
earners of the United States, to improve their working conditions, 
and to advance their opportunities for profitable emplcjment." 
To carry out this mission, the DOL supports a program of social 
research— applied, basic, and evaluation research— on mission-re- 
lated issues. See tables 23 and 24. 

The Department collects and publishes numerous social statistics 
leports which are instrumental in shaping poverty and labor poli- 
cies at all levels of government. Statistical series include: 

• data on *^he labor force, emplo3inent, and unemployment 

levels; 

0 the consumer price index; 
0 the wholesale price index; and 

• occupational wage and salaries data. 



Abramson, op. cit., p. 195. 
'^National Science Board. Social and Behavioral Science^ Background Material Discussion 
Issues, 1981. p. 6. 
•* Abramson, op. cit, p. 206-207. 

*^ American Psychological Association. Guide to Research Support, op. cit, p. 89. 
Ibid. 

Federal Funds for Research and Development, fiscal yean* 1983, 1984, and 1985. p. 46, 93. 
United States Government Manual, 198^/85, p. 365. 
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With the passage of the Manpower Development and Training 
Act of 1962, the DOL's traditional research program in the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics was enlarged to include broader research into 
manpower problems. This act specifically provided for research 
that would "deal more broadly with the effects of automation, the 
conditions of mobility, the training and improvement of the laLor 
force, and the determinants of future manpower needs/* 

At first, DOL's manpower research program consisted mostly of 
contract work to examine short-range manpower problems. Subse- 
quently, two grant programs were added, one to fund graduate stu- 
dents, and the other to award institutional grants to universities in 
order to increase the number of social scientists working in the 
manpower field, and to awaken more interest in the subject. Addi- 
tional research responsibilities were added later in the Office of 
Manpower Policy, Evaluation and Research to promote "experi- 
mental projects, . . . [evaluate] government labor and employment 
programs, [and conduct] activities ... [to] contribute to the accu- 
mulation of knowledge on manpower problems." 

DOL's social science research is mission-oriented, mostly applied 
work, and includes, "social and economics aspects of manpower, 
training and employment; wages and standards; industrial rela- 
tions; effect of trade policies; productivity and technologj^ [and] oc- 
cupational safety and health.^ ^ Currently most social science re- 
search is supported by the Occupational Safety and Health Admin- 
istration (OSHA), the Employment and IVaining Administration 
(ETA), the Office of the Secretary, and the Employment Standards 
Administration (ESA). 



TABLE 23.-DEPARTHEN7 OF WBOR OBLIGATIONS FOR RESEARCH IN THE BEHAVIORAL AND SOCIAL 
SCIENCES, BY MAJOR PROGRAM ELEMENT, FISCAL YEARS 1952-86 

[la thousands of dollars] 





1952 


1953 


1954 


1955 


1956 


1957 


1958 


Total, l)ehav)Ofal and social sdenccs 


IS 


5,856 


NA 


1,369 


1,333 


1,579 


1,252 


Total, social sciences 


18 


5,856 


NA 


1,359 


1,333 


1,579 


1,252 


Total, psycfiotogical scieflces 


.... (') 


(M 


(M 


(M 




(') 


(M 




1959 


1960 


1961 


1962 


1963 


1964 


1965 


Total, behavioral and social sciences 


1.170 


1.562 


1.659 


3,274 


5,266 


0,353 


6,104 


Tota!, social sciences , 


1,170 


1,562 


1,659 


3,274 


5,266 


6,353 


6,104 


Total, psychoto^l sciences „ 
































1966 


1967 


1968 


1969 


1970 


1971 


1972 


Total, beliavioral and sodal sciences 


, , 8.086 


8,644 


8,741 


8,913 


11,286 


13,622 


13,261 


Total, social sdences 


8,086 


8,644 


8,741 


8,913 


11,286 


13,622 


13,261 


Total, psychotogical sdences^. 


































1973 


1974 


1975 


1976 


1977 


1978 


1979 


Total, I)ehavioral iVid social sciences 


13,326 


17,225 


15.278 


18,000 


18,727 


25,711 


41,393 


Total, social roences 


13,326 


17.225 


15,278 


17.761 


18.455 


25,313 


41.164 


Total, psychological sciences 






498 


239 


272 


398 


229 



«o Lyons, Gene M. The Uneasy Partnership, op. cit, p. 238. 

" Idem. 

"Idem. 
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TABLE 23.-0CPARTMENT OF LABOR OBLIGATIONS FOR RESEARCH IN THE BEHAVIORAL AND SOCIAL 
SCIENCES, BY MAJOR PROGRAM ELEMENT, FISCAL YEARS 1952-86-Continue(J 



(In thousands cS dolbis] 





1980 


1981 


1982 


1983 


1984 


1985 (est) 


1986 (est) 


Total, behav^l and social sciences 

Total, social sciences..^ 

Total. Dsvdiotoffjcal sdencfiS™ 


.. 35,432 
. 36,240 

192 „ 


58.197 
58,197 


17,155 
17.155 


17,943 
17,943 


16.259 
16,259 


13,907 
13,907 


14.571 
14,571 





> fndixied in the soda! sciences. 

Source: Federal Funds for Research and DeveJopment, series. Fiscal years 1979-86. 



TABLE 24.-DEPARTMENT OF LABOR OBLIGATIONS FOR BASIC RESEARCH IN THE BEHAVIORAL AND 
SOCIAL SCIENCES, BY MAJOR PROGRAM ELEMENT, RSCAL YEARS 1952-86 

[In thousands of doitars] 



1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 



Total, behavxral and social sciences NA 720 1,013 1,039 323 

Total, social sciences NA 720 1,013 1,039 323 

Total, psychological sdences NA (») (0 (>) {») (») («) 

1959 1960 1961 1952 1953 1964 1955 



Total, behavioral and social sciences 346 458 482 978 1,089 1.235 1,424 

Total, social sdences 346 458 482 978 1,089 1,235 1,424 

Total psychological sdences 

1966 1967 1968 1969 1970 1971 1972 

Total, behavioral and sodal sdences. 1,604 1,846 1.693 1.912 2,052 2.502 1.103 

Total, sodal sdences 1,604 1,846 1,693 1.912 2,052 2,502 1.103 

Total. psythoJogical sdences 

1973 1974 1975 1976 1977 1978 1973 



Total, behavioral and sodal sdences 1,330 1,19S 277 958 703 3,678 2.28$ 

Total, sodal semes 1,330 1,199 834 926 664 3,614 2.274 

Total, psydwiogical sdences :3 3 2 39 64 12 



1980 1981 1982 1983 1984 1985 (esL) 1986 (est) 

Total, behavioral and sodal sdences 3,876 3,740 6,508 5,253 5,020 2,760 4.701 

Total, sodal sdences 3.876 3,740 6.508 5,263 5.020 2.760 4.701 

Total, psychological sdences 



NA-Nol availabte. 

* Induded in the social sdences. 

Source: Federal Funds for Research and Developmenb Fiscal years 1962-86. 

As an example of DOL social sck .e research, the ETA supports 
"solicited and unsolicited research projects, as well as specialized 
grants to universities and colleges to train manpower specialists 
and for research on nev. ;nethods to solve manpower problems that 
contribute to policy formulation."®^ Some areas of particular con- 



National Science Board. Social 6nd Behavioral Sciences, Background Material, Discussion 
Issues, 1981, p. 7. 
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cern have been "the effectiveness of employment and training pro- 
grams; welfare reform ajid largo scale job ere" *on; problems of*the 
hard to employ; broad social and economic issues affecting employ- 
ment and training policies."^* Currently the ETA program empha- 
sis appears to be shifting toward evaluation research and away 
frofa support for longiludinal data bases such as the 20 year on- 
going National Longituiinal Sui-veys of Labor Market Experiences. 
In addition, some units of the Office of Research and Development 
within the ETA work with other parts of the organization to aid in 
the utilization of new research and development methods dealing 
with manpower problems.®^ 

About half of DOL's social science research is conducted intra- 
murally. The rest, extramural research, is performed by industrial 
firms and universities and coUeges.^^ The DOL obligated an esti- 
mated $14.6 million for social sciences research in the fiscal year 
1986. This is not significantly different from the range of funding 
lev<ils of the mid-l^^Os. It does represent a decrease from the 
higher funding levels in the period 1978 to 1981. The average fund- 
ing level for those years was about $41 million. The funcSSg level 
of .$14.6 million estimated for 1986 is about 64 percent lower than 
the average for that period. In terms of constant dollars, DOL 
social research funding decreased over 60 percent from 1980 to 
1986. Decreases are attributable to shifts made during the Reagan 
Administration. Some funding support has gone to support basic 
social science research, in the area of economics.^*^ No behavioral 
science research has been funded in DOL since 1980. 

7. THE DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 

The Department of Justice (DOJ), established in 1870, plays a 
key role in . . protecting against criminals and subversion, in 
ensuring healthy competition of business in our free enterprise 
S3^tem, in safeguarding the consumer, and in enforcing drug, im- 
migration, and naturalization laws." ^® Also, it plays an important 
role "in protectmg [U.S.] citizens through its efforts for effective 
law enforcement, crime prevention, crime detection, and prosecu- 
tion and rehabilitation of offenders/'^^ See Tables 25 and 26. 

TABLE 25.-DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE OBLIGATIONS FOR RESEARCH IN THE BEHAVIORAL AND 
SOCIAL SCIENCES, BY MAJOR ELEMENT, FISCAL YEARS I968-86 

On tt)ousc!)ds of dollars] 



1968 1969 1970 1971 1972 1973 



TolaJ, tehaviofal and scdal sciences 277 1,718 3,775 3,648 5,750 3,968 

Total, scdal science — . 186 1,148 2,536 2^59 4,450 3,309 

Total, psydJOlogical science: ....... 91 670 1,239 U89 UOO 389 



Ibid. 
"Ibid. 
Abramson, op. cit» p. Si'o. 

Federal Funds for Reseaixh ana ^ .jment. Fiscal Years 1983, 1984, and 1985, p. 46, 93. 
The United States Government Mai* ^*^/85, p. 331. 
"Ibid, 
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TABLE 25.-DEPARTHENT OF JUSTICE OBLIGATIONS FOR RESEARCH IN THE BEHAVIORAL AND 
SOCIAL SCIENCES, BY MAJOR ELEMENT, FISCAL YEARS 1968-8S-~Continued 

thousands of dollars] 



1374 1975 1976 1977 1978 1979 



Tolai, beJievioral and social sciences .. 11.589 11.817 16,485 16.364 M,083 27.146 

Total social sciences 11,589 11,817 15,329 15,215 38,731 24.896 

Total, psychologial sciences M56 1,149 5.352 2.250 



1980 1981 1982 1983 1984 h85 (est.) 1986 (est) 



Total, behaviofal and social sciences 27.414 19,033 14,755 19.140 16,857 19,367 13,250 

Total social sciences 24,491 15.633 12.812 17.536 14,736 16,484 12.350 

Tola', psychofogical sciences 2,923 3,400 1,943 1,784 ?,121 1,883 900 



Source: Federal Funds for Research and Development, series. Fecal years 1968-86. 

TABLE 26.-DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE OBLIGATIONS FOR BASIC RESEARCH IN THE BEHAVIORAL AND 
SOCIAL SCIENCES, BY MAJOR PROGRAM ELEMENT, FISCAL YEARS 1968-86 



(In thousands of dollars] 







1968 


1969 


1970 


1971 


1972 


1973 


Total. l)ehaYioral and sodal sciences 

Total, sooal sciences 




34 
34 


43 . 
43 








1,894 
1,894 


Total, psychological sciences 




13 . 














1974 


1975 


1976 


1977 


1978 


1979 


Total, behavioral and sodal sdences .. 




2,089 


6.342 


4,500 


5,100 


14,700 


7,550 


Total, social sdences 




2,089 


6.342 


4,456 


4,616 


12,107 


6.800 


Total, psychotogical soencss «. 








44 




2,593 


750 




1980 


1981 


1982 


1983 


1984 


1985 (est.) 


1986 (est.) 


Total, behavioral and social sciences 


9,450 


4,631 


3.087 


3,640 


4,708 


5,533 


2,520 


Total, social sciences 


.... 8,284 


3,665 


2,613 


3,540 


3,442 


3,950 


2,220 


Tola!. ps>-cho!ogicaI sciences 


1,166 


966 


474 


100 


1,266 


1,583 


300 



Source: Federal Funds for Research and Development, series. Fiscal years 1968-86. 



The Department's social and behavioral research programs 
began in 1968, during the era of expanding social research accom- 
panying the "Great Society" and "War on Poverty" programs. 

T^.e National Institute of Justice (NIJ) and the National Institute 
of Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention Programs 
(NIJJDPP) support most of the research in the DOJ. Extramural 
research projects account for almost all behavioral and social sci- 
ence research done through the NIJ. Extensive, long-term research 
has been conducted through a research agreements program with 
selected university groups and research organizations. Some of 
these projects include examining certain criminal justice areas, 
such as 'habitual offenders, community reaction to crime, white 
collar crime, [and the] relation between employment and 
crime." *°Mn addition, there are "small methodology development 



National Science Board. Social and Behavioral Sciences, Background Material, Discussion 
Issues, 1981, p. 8. 
»oUbid, 
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unsolicited research grant programs." The Bureau of Justice 
Statistics collects data important for research such as statistics on 
crime, criminal offenders, and operations of criminal justice sys- 
tems at all levels of govemment.^o^ 

DOJ behavioral and social research funding increased over the 
period fiscal year 1968 to 1980, when it totaled about $27 million, of 
which the bulk was for social research. The budget decreased 51 
percent from 1980 to . 986, when $12.4 million was estimated for 
social research and $.9 million for behavioral research. 

8. THE DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORTATION 

The Department of Transportation was established in 1966 to 
assure the coordinated, effective administration of the transporta- 
tion programs of the Federal Government and to develop national 
transportation policies and programs conducive to the provision of 
fast, safe, efficient, and convenient transportation at the lowest 
cost. Obligations for social science research, at $12.2 million for 
fiscal year 1986, are estimated to comprise about 13 percent of 
dot's research budget. About $1.4 million, estimated, will be obli- 
gated for behavioral science research programs. See Tables 27 and 
28. 

TABLE 27.-DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORTATION OBUGATiONS FOR RESEARCH IN THE BEHAVIORAL 
AND SOCIAL SCIENCES, BY MAJOR PROGRAM ELEMENT, FISCAL YEARS 1966-86 

[In thousands of dodars] 
1966 1967 1968 1969 1970 1971 1972 



Total, Wiavioral arxJ social sciences 2,258 3,426 5,377 9,56^ 15,250 11,011 2,229 

Total, social sciences 2,258 3,426 5,011 8,591 11,549 7,652 2,056 

Total, psycWo^I sciences S66 971 3J01 3,359 173 



1973 1974 1975 1976 1977 1978 1979 



Total, behaviofal and social sciences 1,735 1,576 1,451 3,458 1,008 1,084 10,190 

Total, social sciences 851 1,505 1,451 3,437 942 1,019 10,190 

Total, psychotogjcal sciences 884 71 21 66 65 



1980 1981 1982 1983 1984 1985 (est.) 1986 (est) 



Total, befiamaU^'I iodal sciences 17,846 15,096 11,211 7,737 15,761 12,829 13,556 

Total, social suu)ces 17,846 15,096 10,961 7,590 1 1,249 11,669 12,176 

Total, psychoJogical sciences 250 147 1,512 1,160 1,360 



Source: federal funds for Researcli and Oevelopmeni, series, fiscal years 1966-86. 



'o'See, for example, Schlesmger, Steve. Programs of the Bureau of Justice Statistics, PS, 
Spring 1985. Pages 298-302. 
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TABLE 28 -DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORTATION OBLIGATIONS FOR BASIC RESEARCH IN THE 
BEHAVIORAL AND SOCIAL SCIENCES, BY MAJOR PROGRAM ELEMENT, FISCAL YEARS 1956-86 

[In thousands of doilars] 
1966 1967 1968 1969 1970 1971 1972 



Total, behavwal and social sciences 50 275 202 1,117 13 

Total, Social sciences 50 275 202 1,107 

Total, psychological sciences 10 13 





1973 1974 1975 1976 


1977 


1978 


1979 


Total, behavwal and social sciences.... « 

Tntal. social sciencK 


lotal, psychological sciences 












1980 1981 1982 1983 


1984 (est.) 


1985 (est.) 


1986 (est.) 


Total, behavioral and socia( sciences 




446 


200 


400 


Total, Social sciences 




446 


200 


300 


Total, psychological sciences 








100 










Source: Federal Funds fof Research and Devetepment, series. Hscal years 1966-86. 



The bulk of DOT's social science research is applied. The Nation- 
al Science Board reported that about 90 percent of the funding goes 
to the National Highway Traffic Safety Administration for re- 
search in "economics, sociology and human factors, related to 
transportation use, safety and construction." 

An example of basic research that DOT conducts in the behavior- 
al and social sciences is research into "the impacts of transporta- 
tion upon the spatial distribution of economic and social activities, 
either regionally or nationally. Increased understanding of the re- 
lationships between transportation, spatial form, and quality of life 
can aid in evaluating alternatives which may significantly change 
transportation ch aract eristics. * ° ^ 

The National Research Council reported in 1977 that much DOT 
social research was performed through individual contracts with 
universities and pther higher education institutions for specific re- 
search projects that are the results of general DOT solicitations for 
transportation-related research.*^® 

Through the seven components of the DOT, materials, which use 
the results of social research, have been developed, including: 

—Through the Fede/fJ Aviation Administration, handbooks have 
been prepared for its staff* as well as Federal, State, and local 
officials regarding "environmental impact statements and 
their preparation." Training materials for pilots have also 
been prepared. 

—The National Highway Traffic Safety Administration (NHTSA) 
has developed a variety of items, such as curriculm materials 
to train State and local highway safety managers and driver 
education curriculum materials. Behavioral and social research 



National Science Board. Social and Behavioral Sciences, Background Material, Discussion 
Issues. 1981. p. 9. 
»08 Basic Research in the Mission Agencies, p. 156. 
Abramson, op. cit., p. 368-395. 
Ibid., p. 374-395. 
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materials have also been used to support "the development of 
tests, standards, and screening techniques for identifying per- 
sons not capable of driving*' and safety manuals and education- 
al materials for bicycles and motorcycle safety. 

— The U.S. Coast Guard prepared educational materials concern- 
ing boat safety; and 

—The Urban Mass Transportation Administration (UMTA) pre- 
pares a variety of "handbooks, planning models and guidelines, 
simulation models, and computer software concerned with 
'area-wide demand-response transit/" Additionally, the 
Human Eesources and Technical Development progrema within 
UMTA supports the preparation of curriculum and training 
items for public transportation managers. 

9. THE DEPARTMENT OP HOUSING AND URBAN DEVELOPMENT 

The Department of Housing and Human Development (HUD) 
was created in 1965 to deal with the Nation's housing needs and be 
responsible for programs concerning fair housing opportunities and 
improvLig and developing communities. See Table 29. 

TABLE 29.--DEPARTMENT OF HOUSING AND URBAM DEVELOPMENT OBLIGATIONS FOR RESEARCH IN 
THE BEHAVIORAL AND SOCIAL SCIENCES, BY MAJOR PROGRAM ELEMENT, FISCAL YEARS 1966-86 ^ 

[In thousands of dollars} 

1966 1967 1968 1969 1970 1971 1972 

Total, behavioral and social sdfiJKes 921 5.040 4.485 9.125 3.900 1.050 3.491 

Total sodal.sdeflce; 921 5.050 4,485 9.125 3.900 1.050 3,491 

Total, psychological sciences 

1973 1974 1975 1976 1977 1978 1979 

T:^I. behavioral and social sciences 16.029 29,763 28.661 32.300 28.945 27.896 20,673 

Total social sdences 16.029 29.763 29.661 32.300 28.945 27.896 20.263 

Total, psychological sciences 

1980 1981 1982 1983 1984 1985 (est) 1986 (est.) 

Total, behavioral and social sdences 17,679 14,861 9.176 9,303 51699 6,699 6.847 

Total sodal sciences 17,679 14.861 9,176 9,303 5.699 6,999 6.847 

Total, psycholopcal sciences 

* HUD does not support basic research. 

Sources: Federal Funds for Research and Deveiopmi^t series. Fiscal years 1966-86. 

Initially, with the founding of HUD, there was little time for or- 
ganizing a meanin^l program of research and evaluation because 
the primary concern was with launching new support programs for 
cities. By 1970, however, HUD had a total science research 
budget of $21.8 million. Out of that funding, social science research 
programs received $3.9 million all of which was used for applied re- 
search. No research was conducted in the behavioral bciences.^^® 



>o* United States Government Manual, 1984/85, p. 293. 

'o* Lvons, Gene M. The Uneasy Partnership, p. 240. 

National Science Foundation. Federal Funds for Research and Development and Oth''^ 
Scientific Activities, Fiscal Years 19C9, 1970, and 1971. Surveys of Science Resources leries, v. 
19. Washington, U.S. Goi*t Print Off., 1970. 
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Funding accelerated and reached a high in 1976, when about $32 
million was obligated. Decreases began thereafter, so that by the 
fiscal year 1986, the HUD total social science research budget was 
estimated <^bout $6.8 million, all of it for applied social sciences re- 
search. 

In 1978, about 90 percent of HUD's behavioral and social re- 
search budget was for social science research. Most research, in- 
cluding policy development, economic research, and program eval- 
uation was conducted in-house by HUD's Office of the Assistant 
Secretary for Policy Development and Research.^ A small por- 
tion went to universities and colleges.^ 

The role of the social science research program, which is related 
to the mission of HUD, is to "identify, test and demonstrate solu- 
tions to housing and community development problems and to 
make those solutions available to those responsibile for meeting 
the nation's bousing and community development needs, at the 
State and local level. 

10. THE DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 

The Department of C!ommerce (DOC), created in 1913, ' encour- 
ages, serves, and promotes the Nation's international trade, eco- 
nomic growth, and technological advancement." See Tables 30 
and 31. 

TABLE 30.-DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE OBLIGATIONS FOR RESEARCH IN THE BEHAVIORAL AND 
SOCIAL SCIENCES, BY MAJOR PROGRAM cLEMENT, FISCAL YEARS 1952-86 



(In thousands of dollars] 





1952 


1953 


1954 


1955 


1956 


1957 


1958 


Total, behaviora! and social sciences . , 


73 


1,132 


1,063 


1,529 


1,648 


2,038 


2,356 


Total, social sciences 


73 


1,132 


1,063 


1,529 


1,648 


2,038 


2,356 


Total, psychological sciences 


.... (M 




(M 


(M 




(0 


(M 




1959 


1960 


1961 


1962 


1963 


1964 


1965 


Total, ()ehavicral and soda! sciences 


. , 2,841 


3,042 


2,554 


2,970 


3.972 


4,796 


5,893 


Total social sciences 


, 2,828 


2,929 


2,347 


2,860 


3,834 


4,614 


5,630 


Total, psychologicd! sciences 


13 


113 


117 


110 


138 


182 


263 




1966 


1967 


1968 


1969 


1970 


1371 


1972 


Total, (behavioral and social sciences 


.... 5,476 


9,306 


12,248 


7,074 


11,922 


6,127 


6,489 


Total social sciences 


5,258 


8,860 


i 1,827 


6,627 


10,826 


4,836 


5,799 


Total, psychological sciences 


218 


446 


421 


447 


1,096 


1,291 


690 




1973 


1974 


1975 


1976 


1977 


1978 


1979 


Total, behavioral and social sciences 


5,667 


5,289 


7,901 


8,843 


7,229 


10,586 


11,475 


Total, social sciences 


.... 5,542 


5,138 


7,750 


8,634 


7,026 


10,323 


11,243 


Total, psychological sciences 


125 


151 


151 


209 


203 


263 


232 



Abramson, op. cit., p. 280. 

Sci'^nce Board Social and Behavioral Sciences, Background Matenal. Discussion 
sues, 1981, p. 9. 
* Abramson, op. cit., p. 280. 
"♦Ibid. 
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TABLE 30.-OEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE OBLIGATIONS FOR RESEARCH IN THE BEHAVIORAL AND 
SOCIAL SCIENCES, BY MAJOR PROGRAM ELEMENT, FISCAL YEARS 1952-86-Conlinued 



[In thousands ol dollars] 





1980 


1981 


1982 


1983 


1984 


1985(esL) 


1986(est.) 


Total, behavioral and social sdeoces 


. 6,958 


4,590 


3,816 


7,965 


7,949 


5,011 


1,162 


Total, social sciences 


6,735 


4,287 


3.624 


7,675 


7,660 


5.738 


891 


Total, psycftotogical sciences 


223 


303 


192 


290 


289 


273 


271 



' induded in social services. 



Sooros. Federal Funds for Research and Development and other Scientific Actnnttes, serie? Fiscal years 1962-66 Rscal years 
1984, lSo5, 1986. Federal Funds for Research and Development. Federal OWigations for Research Iw Agency and Detailed Field of 
Science; Fiscal years 1967-85. p. 8, 34. 

TABLE 31.-DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE OBLIGATIONS FOR BASIC RESEARCH IN THE BEHAVIORAL 
AND SOCIAL SCIENCES, BY MAJOR PROGRAM ELEMENT, FISCAL YEARS 1952-86 
[In thousands of doHa.-s] 



1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 



Total, iKhavioral and social sciences H^ 32 44 155 15. 

Total, soda! sdences NA 32 44 155 15 ". 

Total, psychological sciences NA (») (>) (>) (») (i) (>) 

1959 1960 1961 1962 1963 1964 1965 



Total, behavioral and soda! scie.X€S 41 43 1,590 2.071 2,353 2,623 

Total, soda! sdences 41 21 1,570 2.053 2^05 2,517 

Total, psychological sciences „ 22 20 18 48 106 



1966 1967 1968 1969 1970 1971 1972 



Total, behavioral and sodal sden^:s 2,622 2.895 3.043 3,228 3,635 148 147 

Total, sodal sdences 2,528 2,796 2.937 3,095 3,526 30 24 

Total, psychological sdences 94 99 106 133 109 118 123 



1973 1974 1975 1976 1977 1978 1979 



Total, behavioral and sodal sdences 77 88 91 1,717 1,245 2,799 628 

Total, sodal sdences 11 11 11 1,675 1,200 2,690 500 

Total, psydwiogical sdences 66 77 80 42 45 109 128 

1980 1981 1982 1983 1984 1985 (est.) 1986 (est.) 



Total, beliavioral and sodal sdences 404 284 59 97 97 265 79 

Total, sodal sciences 300 200 40 20 185 

Total, psydiological sciences 104 84 59 57 77 80 79 



NA— wt available. 

> Induded in the sodal sdences. 

Sooice-. Federal Fi.ids for Researdi and Dcvelopmen'. and other Scientific Activities, series. Fiscal years 1962-66. Fiscal years 
1984, 1985, 1986. Federal Funds for Researdi and Devetopmenl Federal Obltgattons fot Researdi t}y ObligatKKU lot Researdi l» 
Agency and Detailed Field of Sdence: Fiscal years 1967-85. p. 64, 90. 

From the inception of the agency, social research was basically 
statistical in nature (generally through the Bureau of the Census) 
or had consistecl of small, unsolicited programs that served essen- 
tially informational purposes. 

In 1965, the Economic Development Administration (EDA), was 
founded and the Department, of Ojmmerce s social research budget 
was expanded jto assist the EDA in meeting its mission of . . de- 
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termining the causes of unemployment, underemployment, under 
development and chronic depression in the various regions of the 
Nation, and in formulating programs to meet these conditions/'* 
Research projects were usually organized around " 'policy-oriented 
study groups,' through which 'specific projects, undertaken by . . . 
staff members, contractors or grantees' [were] related to a struc- 
tured research plan in one of several areas: operational analyses, 
urban analyses, program evaluation, and studies of the national 
economic environment." The Department of Commerce's social 
research budget from 1970 to 1985 fluctuated between $5 and $10 
million. The total behavioral and social research budget decreased 
to an estimated $1,162,000 in 1986. Most funds will go to the 
Census Bureau and the National Bureau of Standards. 

The EDA traditionally has received the bulk of social research 
funding since its inception, but no funding was requested for EDA 
social research in the fiscal year 1986. This may be due to the fact 
that efforts are underway to shift support of some Commerce ac- 
tivities to a self-sustaining basis. 

Through various DOC departments, the following products, using 
social information, have been developed and disseminated: 
-"The Bureau of the Census publishes several guides, reference 
works, and materials that explain the nature and use of its 
data. Also, it issues a number of statistical analyses of which 
the most well known is Statistical Abstracts. Much census data 
is used in social research studies; 
—The Bureau of Economic Analysis publishes several major doc- 
uments, which are used by researchers: Survey of Current Busi- 
ness, Weekly Business Statistics, Business Conditions Digest, 
Defense Indicators, and Long Term Economic Growth; 
—The EDA provides technical assistance to states and local com- 
munities through consultants; 
—The National Bureau of Ctandards "tests hypotheses concern- 
ing policies that the [Fjederal Government can use to stimulate 
technological innovations in the private sector.'* These experi- 
ments are conducted "to find out what results will occur when 
a policy or practice is changed;" 
—The National Fire Prevention and Control Administration 
(NFPCA), which advances professional development of fire 
service employees and other individuals involved in fire pre- 
vention and control, contracts out the development of course 
curricula. Courses have been developed on "labor-management 
relations, administration of public fire education programs, fire 
safety, and community planning among others; 
—The Office of Minority Business Enterprise (OMBE), which de- 
velops and coordinates a national program for minority busi- 
ness enterprises and funds various projects to help develop 
rural businesses. Two such projects dealt with improving mar- 
keting by a Chicano cooperative, and selling seafood products 
by Pacific Northwest Indian tribes. 



> United States Government Manual, 1984/85. p. 131. 
> Lyons, The Uneasy Partnership, op. cit., p. 237. 
* Abramson, op. cit, p. 93. 
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11. THE SMITHSONIAN mSTlTUTION 

The Smithsonian Institution, created in 1846 through an act of 
Congress, was established to carry out the terms '^f the will of 
James Smithson of England, "to found at Washington, ... an es- 
tablishment for the increase and diffusion of knowledge among 
men." Part of its funding comes from congressional appropria- 
tions. The Smithsonian "maintains exhibits representative of the 
arts, American history, aeronautics and astronautics technology, 
anthropology, geology, and biology; it acquires and preserves for 
reference and study purposes millions of items of scientific, cultur- 
al, historical importance; It conducts research in the natural and 
physical sciences and in the history of culture, technology, and the 
arts; and it presents performances of American arts and crafts and 
supports education programs at all levels and participates in the 
exchange of scientific information." See Table 32. 

TABLE 32.-SMITHS0NIAN INSTITUTION OBLIGATIONS FOR TOTAL AND BASIC RESEARCH' IN THE 
BEHAVIORAL AND SOCIAL SCIENCE, BY MAJOR PROGRAM ELEMENT, FISCAL YEARS 1952-86 

(In thousands of dodars] 
19S2 19S3 1954 19SS 19S6 19S7 19S8 



ToUI, behavioral and social sciences. NA 81 50 4S SO 54 S8 

Total, social sciences HA 81 50 4S 50 54 58 

Total, psychok>gical sdences HA («) («) («) (») («) («) 

1959 1950 1961 1962 1963 1964 1965 



Total, behaviofal and social sciences. 63 174 413 1,324 1,536 1,834 2,093 

Tots!, social sdences 63 174 413 1,324 1,536 1,834 2,093 

Total, psychological sdeoces « 



1956 1967 1968 1969 1970 1971 1972 



Total, behaviofal and waal sciences 3,250 4,818 5,053 5,647 6,727 5,468 6,207 

Total, social sciences 3,250 4,818 5,053 5,647 6,727 5,468 6,207 

4TotaI, psychological sciences 



1973 1974 1975 1976 1977 1978 1979 



Total, behavioral and social sdences 7,944 7,742 7,643 8,089 9,707 12.388 12,523 

ToUl, social sdences 7,944 7,742 7,643 8,089 9,707 12.388 12,523 

Total, psychological sciences 



1980 1981 1982 1983 1984 1985 (est) 1986 (est) 



Total, behavioral and social sciences 14,613 16,070 20,156 20,191 25,201 30,486 26,650 

ToUl, social sciences 14,613 16,070 20,156 20,191 25,201 ?0,486 26,650 

Total, psychological sdences.^. :. 



HA-Not available. 

> A)l research conducted is basic research. 
' Induded In the social sciences. 

Sources: Federal Funds for Research and Developrnent, series, fiscal years 1962-85. 

For FY 1986, the Smithsonian Institution estimates a social sci- 
ences research budget of $26.6 million, all of which is used for basic 



United States Government Manual, 1084/85, p. (J72. 
Abramson, op. cit, p. 470. 
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research. A large portion of the funds are used for anthropology re- 
search. Essentially all of the research, which is mission-oriented, is 
conducted in-house. 

Most of the Smithsonian's research on "the human experience" 
is conducted by the Center for the Study of Man. This Center also 
prepares educational materials concerning Indiai^s for individuals, 
schools, and- communities. Also, the Institution's Office oi Elemen- 
tary and Secondary Education develops educational materials. In 
addition, the National Museum Act authorized the Smithsonian to 
"conduct technical assistance activities, which are aimed at ad- 
vancing the curatorial profession." ^^o 



"•oibid., 472.Zgw curRer~20525-G(M22-F. 208-209-A422A.079 
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VI. NON-FEDERAL FUNDING FOR BEHAVIORAL AND SOCIAL 
SCIENCE RESEARCH 

This section on non-federal funding for behavioral and social sci- 
ences research deals with private foundations, State and local Gov- 
ernments, and private industry. 

A. The Role of Private Foundations 

The material in this section on private foundations is based ex- 
tensive^j on a historical review prepared by Marshall Robinson, in 
1983.^ H;s study showed that foundations have played an impor- 
tant role in the development of the behavioral and social sciences. 
They provided critical support before the beginning of large Gov- 
ernment programs in the late 1950s and early 1960s; their support 
provided "seed capital" which led to the creation of m^or behav- 
ioral and social research ir^titutes; and they have tended to sup- 
port innovative and often controversial research topics, interdisci- 
plinary research, and research on social problems topics which 
Government avoided. Over time the focus of foundation support, 
according to Robinson, appears to have shifted from funding basic 
to finding applied research; also about 50 percent of foundation 
funding for social science research tends to go to support leading 
research universities and research institutes. 

I. FUNDING 

a. Social Sciences Research 

Prior to 1940, university researchers received the bulk of support 
from two sources: colleges and universities themselves and founda- 
tions. Robinson estimated that in the 1920s and 1930S; tLz Laura 
Spellman Rockefeller Memorial and the Rockefeller Foundation to- 
gether provided approximately $100 million in support for social 
science research.^ The Ford Foundation, between the years 1951 
and 1956, provided approximately $40 million for the development 
of the basic sciences of individual behavior and human relations, 
and for evaluation of existing programs. ^ 

Since World War 11, private foundations appear to have spent 
more than $1 billion on social science research.^ Overall, founda- 
tion spending increased following Worid War II and the social sci- 
ences shared in the funds available. Generally, increases in founda- 
tion spending were attributed to the emergence of family-sponsored 

> Robinson, Marshall Research Support and .ntellectual Advances in the Social Saences. The 
Role of the Pnvate Foundations. Social Science Research Council Items, v. 37, Sept. 1983. 35-39 
o" *^?SriSo"i? Research: Shifting Infatuation with a Critical Resource. Foundation News, 
bept/Oct 193S: 68, 69, and 70. 

•Robinson, The Role of Private Foundations, op. cit p. 39. 

» Robinson, Social Science Research. Shifting Infatuation with a Critical Source, op. cit d. 70 
* Robinson, The Role of Private Foundations, op. cit,, p. 36. 

(101) 
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foundations with living sponsors, which resulted from *\e need to 
cope with the high tax rates imposed after the war. 

Robinson's collected trend data on support for the social sciences, 
by source, including foundations. See table 33. 



TABLE 33.~ESnMATED AMOUNT OF FUNDING PROVIDED BY FOUNDATIONS FOR SOCIAL SCIENCE 

RESEARCH, 1939-1980 

[in ihSSons d doBsn] 





Source o( funds 


1939 


1956 


1S&4 


1972 


i9ao 


Colleges and univefsities 




12 


46 


95 


160 


300 


\iS. Government 






39 


103 


307 


524 


Private foundations 




3 


21 


38 


41 


41 



These data show that in 1956, private foundations provided ap- 
proximately $21 million for socisd science research; colleges and 
universities, $46 million, and the Federal Government, $30 million. 
Foundation support increased 81 percent to $38 million in 1964. 
Thereafter, in the late 1960s, Foundation outlays for the social sci- 
ences began to stabilize, while, at the same time. Government and 
university support increased substantially. 

The decrease in growth in foundation support may have occurred 
in part because of the decline in the establishment of new founda- 
tions, caused, according to Patricia Read, of the Foundation Center, 
by an increase in regulation and taxation of foundations and 
changes in the economic climate.^ 

The decrease in foundation activity accelerated after passage of 
the 1969 Tax Reform Act, P.L. 91-172. The rigorous provisions of 
the act adversely affected the grant making programs of private 
foimdations.^ The General Accounting Office (GAO) reported a 59 
percent drop in the establishment of new foundations between 1960 
and 1970.'^ In addition to the restrictions imposed by the 1969 Tax 
Reform Act, the Internal Revenue Service intensified its supervi- 
sion and scrutiny of foundation performance. 

According to Robinson, in 1972 private foundations supported 
social science research totaling $41 million; $160 million was 
awarded by colleges and universities, and $307 million by the Fed- 
eral Government. Thereafter, foundation support for social science 
research stabilized at $41 million, and, therefore, decreased 44 per- 
cent between 1972 and 1980 in terms of constant dollars. By 1980, 



* Read, Patncia. Foundations Today. Current Facts aud Figures on Private Foundations, New 
York. Foundation Center, 1984. p. 8. r, ^ . r> . ^ 

« U.S. Congress. Senate. Committee on Finance. Subcommittee on Foundations The Role of 
Pnvate Foundations m Today's Society and a Review of the Impact of the Tax Reform Act of 
1969 on the Support and Operations of Pnvate Foundations. Oct 1973 Washington, US Govt 
Pnnt. Off., 1973. p. 201. Other restnctions included a proposed 6 percent payment requirement 
bv 1974, phased divesture of types o' grantees, more detailed public reporting, restrain* on spec 
ulative investments, and a 4 percent excise tax on net investment income. (Freeman, David F 
The Handbook on Pnvate Foundations. Council on Foundations, 1981. p 13J In 1976 the payout 
requirements of six percent was modified, to five percent of market value of assests, or net 
income. In 1978, the four percent excise tax on net investment was reduced to two percent 
(Jbid., p. 19 ) In 1984, the excise tax was reduced to one percent, if certain criteria could oe met 
(tdie, John. Foundation News. Foundation Tax Bill Finally Passes. July /Aug 1984 64-65.) 

' Statistical Analysis of the Operation and Activities of Private Foundations Study by the 
Staff of the U.S. General Accounting Office. Washington, Jan 1984 p. 19 (Document GGD-84- 
38.) 
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according to data used by Robinson, governmental funding and uni- 
versity funding, derived in large part from the governmental 
sector, increased to $300 million from colleges and universities, and 
to $524 million from the Federal Govmment. 

Although foundation support declined relative to other funding 
sources, the proportion of foundation support allocated to social sci- 
ence research appears to have increased, when compared to total 
foundation spending. Of the $320 million in grants made by the 
four largest foundations in 1964 (Carnegie, Ford, Rockefeller, and 
Sloan), 11 percent ($35.2 million) was for the support of the social 
sciences.® In 1980, the same four foundations, with a significantly 
reduced level of support at $160 million, allocated 17 percent of 
their outlays for social science research ($37.2 million).® 

Robinson*s data on foundation support for the social sciences did 
not go beyond 1980. The Foundation Ctenter has collected data on 
all foundation support for social science research (which includes 
behavioral research) since 1980. This shows that Foundation sup- 
port for these fields increased from $56.2 million (or 28 percent of 
total foundation expenditures for social science) in the period 1982 
to early 1983, to $59.8 million for the period 1983 to early 1984, or 
about 25 percent of total foundation awards for social science. 

b. Total Social Sciences Funding 

Data in Table 34 show trends in total foundation support for the 
social sciences (for capital support, continuing support, endow- 
ments, fellowships and scholarships, general or operating support, 
matching or challenging grants, program development, research, 
and not specified) for 1980 to 1983. Foundation support increased 
for these fields from $68 million in 1980, to $132 million in 1983, an 
increase of 94 percent. This constitutes an increase from 5.7 per- 
cent of foundation outlays in 1980, to 7.4 percent in 1983. 

TABLE 34.-GENERAL FOUNDATION FUNDING TRENDS, 1980-83 



Qitel 3Ctmties. 



1980 



1981 



1982 



1983 



Education 


Health , 


ReSpion 


Sdeoce 




Social sdences , , 




Welfare..-. 





Amount 

$160,793,884 
266,431,412 
298,918.710 
28.718,935 
75,466,392 
67.977/93 
292.492,972 



Peroflt 



Pemnt 



13.5 $192,559,945 

22.4 265.851,305 
25.1 282,531,602 

2.4 24,678,672 

6.4 86.727,544 

5.7 75,431,276 

24.5 329,275,755 



15^ 5208.717,410 

21.1 355,630,604 
22.5 312.068.761 

2.0 27,907,365 

6.9 96.280,905 

60 102.362,933 

26.2 387,278,277 



PSfOfll 

14.0 
239 
20.9 
i.^ 
65 
6.9 
259 



Anxxffil 

5277,306,737 
286.005,941 
380,520,571 
37,5U3.526 
160,917,379 
132.062.310 
509,202,800 



PtfCWt 

15.4 
160 
21.7 
2.1 
9.0 
7.4 
284 



TotaL..^ 1,190,799.798 100.0 1 ,257,053,099 100.0 1,490.246.255 lOaO 1,490.519,313 100.0 

Scacfc Read, Patridi. FouraJatois Toby. OjrrenJ Facts and rrgurcs oa Pnvate fcwxblJOfti New Ycrt, 1984. pL 14. 



• Robinson, The Role of Private Foundations op. cit p. 36. 

* Idem. 



' laem. 

»®Prom* Garonzik, Elan. Grants for Social Science Programs. New York, The Foundation 
Center, 1984, nonpa^nated pages, and Grants for Social Science Programs, New York, The 
Foundation Center, 1985, nonpaginated pages. 
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2. TYPES OF RESEARCH SUPPORTED BY FOUNDATIONS 

Between 1920 and 1950, according to Robinson, foundations em- 
phasized the support of basic research. By 1964, about equal 
amounts of support were given to basic and applied research and, 
by 1980, basic research comprised less than 25 percent of the total 
foundation grant dollars awarded. 

Private foundations have been credited with giving the behavior- 
al and social sciences identity as legitimate fields of science, with 
providing the seed capital to create and sustain core research insti- 
tutes in these fields, and with supporting some research areas 
when Government fimding decreased due to fiscal as well as ideo- 
logical factors. 

Early foundation activities, according to Robinson, sponsored and 
supported: 

. . . such critical research organizations as the Brookings 
Institution in Washington, D.C., the Institute for Govern- 
ment R^arch (which merged with Brookings in 1928), the 
National Bureau of Economic Research in Cambridge, and 
Stanford, the Social Science Research Council in New 
York, and the Food Research Institute at Stanford Univer- 
sity. 

. . . There were in this prewar era other foundations help- 
ing the social sciences: the General Education Board, the 
Rosenwald Fund, and— most notably— the Carnegie Corpo- 
ration [which supported not only the SSRC, but also 
Gunnar Myrdal's landmark study. An American Dilemma, 
1944].^4 

The Rockefeller Foundation, in 1929, funded the Research Com- 
mittee on Recent Social Trends. The Russell Sage Foundation, es- 
tablished in 1907, was considered instrumental in developing social 
indicators and interdisciplinary programs involving social scientists 
and other professionals. Prior to World War II, demographics re- 
ceived support from the Scripps Foundation for Research in Popu- 
lation Problems and the Milbank Memorial Fund for assessments 
of the social and political impact of world population changes. Re- 
search support in anthropology came from the Wenner-Gren Foun- 
dation prior to receiving increased funding from the National Insti- 
tutes of Menta' Health (NIMH) and the National Science Founda- 
tion (NSF). 

The Ford Foundation, according to Robinson, should be credited 
in the 1950s, with giving the term "behavioral sciences'* legitimacy 
as a science and with nurturing key developments in "theory, 
methodology, and interdisciplinary work/* The Ford Foundation 
also: 

created the Center for Advanced Study in the Behavioral 
Sciences and it gave new resources to such yoimg institu- 
tions as the Institute for Social Research at the University 



»* Robinson, The Role of the Private Foundations, op. cit p. 38. 

For a description of some of these institutes, see appendix A to this chapter 
»' Robinson, The Role of the Private Foundations, op. cit. p. 35. 
««Ibid., p. 36. 
«» Ibid., p. 36. 
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of Michigan . . [the] Laboratory of Social Relations at 
Harvard; . . . [the] Research Center for Group I>yiiamics 
at the University of Michigan (originally at the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technolojgy); and the Bureau of Applied 
Social Research at Columbia . . .^^ 

Foundations provided initial support for area studies which, ac- 
cording to Robinson," . . . help[ed] break down the national isola- 
tion of the American universities." ^'^ They also played a m^or 
roJe in supporting interdisciplinary research and teaching in such 
areas as effects of TV violence, and evaluating the effects of public 
policy, in an attempt to change the "monodisciplinary norms of 
social science research," to make it more useful.^® 

'nie diverse efforts of private foundations have provided venture 
capital for enlarging knowledge, by allocating funds between exist- 
mg institutions and new programs, between grants for established 
purposes and grants in new areas. Foundations also have collabo- 
rated with government in needed areas of support. Program areas 
supported by foundations have included crime research, energy and 
environmental issues, drug abuse, arms control and disarmament 
and population policy, and effects of technological changes. 

3. AWARDS BY DISCIPLINE 

As noted above, data from the Foundation Center, in Table 34, 
provide an overview of the grants awarded by the 101 largest foun- 
dations. In 1980, private foundations supported social science pro- 
grams, including social science research, in the amount of $68.0 
miUion; in^ 1981, $75.4 million; 1982, $102.4 million, and 1983, 
$132.1 million. The grantmaking patterns noted in the table are 
not representative of all private foundations. The information ob- 
tained from the 101 foundations covered in this table accounts for 
74 percent of the funding but less than two percent of the number 
of private grantmaking foundations, since funding is concentrated 
among a few large foundations, A breakdown 1982 to 1983 may 
be found in table 35. The discipline of political science received the 
largest amount and iiomber of awards made to the separate social 
science disciplines. There was a slight increase between 1982 and 
1983 in the percentage of award dollars allocated to economics and 
general" social science. 

TABLE 35. -DISTRIBUTION OF FOUNDATION GRANTS BY SUBJECT CATEGORIES REPORTED IN 1982 

AND 1983 



DoB3f Value of Grants Hisribu of tJrants 



S*/ect 1982 1983 1982 1983 



Anjoont Pefont Amount Peront Amount Percttrt Amount Ptreenl 



Social sdence: 

General $25,784,944 1.7 $34,693,880 1.9 $323 1.2 $310 10 

Anthropotogy 1,094.074 0.1 6,491.069 0.4 30 0.1 85 0^3 



»»Ibid., p. 36-37. 
" Ibid., p. 37. 
"Ibid., p. 37. 

" Read, Foundations Today, op. cit. 1984. p 14. 
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TABLE 35.--D1STR1BUT10N OF FOUNDATION GRANTS BY SUBJECT CATEGORIES REPORTED IN 1982 



AND 1983— Continued 

DoSaf Vatoe o( Grants h'aobef cf Grants 

Subject 1982 1983 1982 1983 

Amoont Percent A-ixjcnt Percait Amoont Peiant Amount Percent 

Ecfloomics „ 12.964,509 0.9 18.912,147 1.1 316 1.2 394 1.2 

Law and legal education 12.484,662 0.8 13.021.894 0.7 273 1.0 275 0 8 

Mm scieoce 50.034.744 3.4 58.943,320 33 762 2.8 1.161 3.6 

Total social science 102,362.933 6.9 132.062.310 7.4 1.704 6.3 2.225 69 



Sourtt: OxvaA, Grants for Sodal Sdenct Programs, 1984. 

4. ILLUSTRATIONS OF SPECIFIC FOUNDATION AWARDS FOR THE SOCIAL 

SCIENCES 

In his short review of foundation social science research support 
activities from World War II to the early 1980s, Robinson observed 
that "social science research has continued to find favor among a 
small group of large foundations including the ^big four' in social 
science — Carnegie, Ford, Rockefeller, and Sloan." 20 

Current comprehensive data on specific foundations supporting 
social science programs is detailed in a publication of the Founda- 
tion Center, called Grants for Social Science Programs.^^ The publi- 
cation lists 3,141 grants, each totalling more than $5,000, made by 
305 foundations "mostly in 1982 and early 1983." The total amount 
awarded by all of the foundations for social science for this ap- 
proximcu-^^ly 1.5 year period was $202.3 million.22 About 30 percent 
of the ..wards were for research. These data cannot fc>e compared 
with othor data in this chapter since they were collected different- 
ly. The subject distribution of awards is shown below in Table 36. 

TABLE 36.-F0UNDATI0N GRANTS FOR SOCIAL SCIENCE PROGRAMS, 1982-EARLY 1983 



Subject Amount Kumber 



Adult Of continuing education $12,600 1 

Anthroi»fe2y or sociology - 6.491.069 85 

Art Of ardiitecture » 336,877 8 

Business or emiAjyment - 10,995,913 295 

Community affairs - - - 637,996 24 

Consumer Intvests 33,000 2 

Crime Of law enforcement » 291,500 7 

CiKure, genera) 3,977,500 19 

Economics » 16,308,018 344 

Educatioa general 1,838,882 28 

Etenentaiy of secondary education - — 532,904 17 

Environment of energy ^ -~ 1,951,054 55 

Equal rights (Including [ega! services) ^ - - ^ 1,968.083 47 

Health, general - » ^ - » - - 3,557,000 12 

Higher education - » 2,137,862 28 

hWory - - 5.773,106 97 

Language Of litersture..- - ~ ». 798.412 7 



'OQaronzik, 1984. op. cit 

»»Idem. . 
Robinson, Social Science Research. Shifting Infatuation with A Critical Resource op cit P 

59. 
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TABLE 36 -FOUNDATION GRANTS FOR SOCIAL SCIENCE PROGRAMS, 1982-EARLY 1983~Continued 



Aflwnt KwRber 

Law or legal etotion 12 543,442 267 

Ufesoeoce:.—. 3;945732 30 

weaa or oxnmufiicatKxis „ 7,772,627 95 

Mental bealtn..... ]] 2,S\izOZ 42 

- 192.828 8 

Phys«a' sciences 120888 3 

science 58,825.920 1.153 

P"««Je3'«'-- 3,311,438 33 

- - 604,000 7 

ReligK)agen«al 1,248.343 14 

Rural deveJopnenL 591402 11 

Science, general ; 823^000 9 

Soaal sciences, general 34,716.380 313 

I?c«nology . 14,427,450 20 



Tijeater or dance. 



13,500 2 



Urban development „ 843,782 26 

Vocational educatjon 5000 1 

Welfare, general . . „ " " 79o!oiO 31 

202,333,811 3,141 

SctfCfc GrmSi. Elan. Grsnts for Social Science Programs. Kw YorV. \m. 

Table 37 contains a listing, excerpted from data provided by the 
Foundation Center, of all foundations that made awards for social 
science in amounts greater than $1 million in 1982 to early 1983. 
Foundations falling into this category provided 61.6 percent of 
foundation support for social science programs. Of these 39 founda- 
tions, 25 (approximately 64 percent), had expenditures in the $1 
and 52 million range. The rest had larger expenditures. 

TABLE 37 --FOUNDATIONS THAT AWARDED FUNDS FOR SOCIAL SCIENCE IN AMOUNTS GREATER 
THAN $1 MILLION IN 1982 AND EARLY 1983 

toJatkxi Amount Hufflber 



Ford Foundation „..„ „ „ „ $37,307,741 330 

System Oevelopmenl Foundation 12 699 245 5 

Pew Menwrial Trust 1U58!700 28 

Hewlett (Wilfiam and Flora) Foundation 10 874 500 40 

Meljon (Andrew W.) Foundation 7'946'oOO 35 

Pew (J. Htmid) Freedom Trust 6458500 25 

Sloan (Alfred P.) Foundation 5622 900 62 

(kanl (William T.) Foundation 4'74l'966 59 

Scaife (Sarah) Fbundatioo „ 4!558!200 36 

Rockef^ Foundation 4,491,515 lOl 

lilly Endwment - '..l'.."..Z 4,'037!940 18 

MacAithur (lofin D. and Catherine T.) . 3 783 939 16 

Starr Foundation 3!73o!845 18 

Carnegie Corporatjof» Df New York 3 019 256 27 

Spencer foundation 2!866!047 42 

Bush Foundation 2,845,738 8 

Keck (W.M.) Foundation 2,705,000 7 

Kellogg (John L and He!en) Foundation 2,500,000 1 

Kresge Foundation 2400000 8 

0!in Foundation 2 200 000 1 

Revsoo (Charles H.) Foundation „ 2084 240 20 

Atlantic Richfield Foundation 11969558 65 

Richardson (Smith) Foundation 1813*214 44 

Commonwealth Fund 1 753093 14 
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TABLE 37.-F0UNDATI0NS THAT AWARDED FUNDS FOR SOCIAL SCIENCE IN AMOUNTS GREATER 
THAN $1 MILLION IN 1982 AND EARLY 1983-Continued 

fbundatioo Ainount Numtw 

OeveJand Foundation 

M Foundation 

(Kin (John H.) Foundation 

Exxon Education Foundation 

Sage (Russefl) Foundation 

RccKeteltef Brothers Fund 

Keliog (W.K. Foundation) 

United States— Japan Foundation 

(Xw (Heft)ert H. and (Jrace A.) Foundation 

Aetna Life i Casualty Foundation 

Amoco Foundation 

MarWe (John and Maiy R.) Foundation 

Foundation for Child Development 

Houston Eniiwment 

Bikef Foundation 



Total.., 



1 con MIC 


Z 








7 


1 441 148 




1277;987 


21 


1,215,140 


24 


1,210,603 


7 


1.165,587 


25 


1,149,988 


1 


1,145,940 


40 


1,110,940 


56 


1,098,474 


14 


1,036,056 


19 


1,027,050 


20 


1,017,000 


50 


124,697,294 


1.410 



The list shows that, in 1982 to early 1983, the Ford Foundation 
provided the largest dollar amount of support, approximately $37.3 
million, for 330 grants. The 15 largest recipients for social science 
for the same period are listed in Table 38. The single largest award 
for social sciences was provided by System Development Founda- 
tion, at $10 million.23 

TABLE 38.-T0P 15 RECIPIENTS BY HIGHEST SINGLE FOUNDATION GRANT AMOUNT 1982-EARLY 

1983 

Recipient name Donor Pant amount 

1. Rand Cofp System Osvetopmcnt Fbundatio?!, California $10,000,000 

2. Social Saence Research Coundl Ford Foundation, New York 4,500,000 

3. Boston University, Health Policy Institute Pew Kemorial Trust, Pennsylvania 3,000.000 

4. American Counal of Learned Societies Ford Foundation, New York 2,500.000 

5. University of Notre Dame Keitog (John L and Helen) Foundation, Illino^....... 2,500.000 

6. Mtm College. Olin Foundation, New York 2,200.000 

7. University of California System Devek)pment Foundatton California 2,124,224 

8. Committee on Institutional Cooperation Hewlett (William and Ftora) Foundation, California. .. 2,012,500 

9. Joint Center for Political Studies lilly Dxtowment. Indiana 1,561,260 

10. Joint Center for Political Studies Ford Foundation, New York 1.544,500 

U. Amencan Enterprise Institute for Put)fic Policy Insti- Pew (J. Howard) Freedom Trust Pennsylvania 1.500,000 

tula. 

12. American Philosophical Society Pew Memorial Trust, Pennsylvania 1.500.000 

13. Founding Fathers Papers Pew (J. How?rd) Freedom Trust, Pennsylvania 1,500,000 

14. Massachusetts Institute of Technology Pew Memorial Trust, Penasyh^ania 1.500,000 

15. University of Michigan Dow (Herl)ert H. and Grace A.) Foundation, Michi- 1,149,988 

gan. 

Source: GaronzK, Dan. Grant for Social Soence Programs. New Yort, 19S4. 

5. GRANTS BY TYPE OF PERFORMER 

Robinson gave a "sketchy** estimate that "a listing of the recipi- 
ents of foundation grants shows not surprisingly, that the leading 



<^ Extracted from: Oarormk, op. cit. 1984. 
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research universities and research institutions get the greatest 
share— about 50 percent of the grants." 24 ip^is is not surprising 
suice the pattern of distribution mirrors the distribution patterns 
of Federal funding for research. 

Research institutes received about 25 percent of the total awards 
for social science in the data cited above, for the period 1982 to 
early 1983.2* About 43 percent went to college and university re- 
searchers. The distribution patterns were about the same for 
grants for social sciences awarded by foundations over the period 
1983 to early 1984.^^ ^ 

6. LIKELY FUTURE FUNDING TRENDS FOR SOCIAL RESEARCH 

During hearings on behavioral and social sciences held by the 
Task Force on Science Policy in 1985, testimony dealing with 
future funding trends for social research was heard from two foun- 
dation officials, Francis X. Sutton, Ford Foundation and Social Sci- 
ence Research Council, and Albert Rees, Sloan Foundation. They 
testified, basically, that foundation funding for these research 
areas will continue to be constrained in the future and that fund- 
ing will go to a. few priority topics. Diminished resources will con- 
tnbute to funding constraints. But another important factor ac- 
cordmg to Sutton % the public's and foundation trustees' skepti- 
cism about "surrender to the authority of experts ... in matters 
that touch our intimate lives or seem to lie within the realms of 
practical judgment and experience." Sutton also was reported to 
have attributed funding restraint to "a growing general skepticism 
toward social institutions, the possibility for rational amelioration 
of societal problems and the automatic usefulness of disciplinary 
knowledge in practical affairs." 27 

B. State and Local Government Social and Behavioral 
Sciences R&D 

In 1977, the Government Division, Bureau of the Census, Depart- 
ment of .Commerce, under contract to the NSF, surveyed and col- 
lected R&D data on a limited number of State and local govem- 
ments,28 The survey was limited to 1,599 State and local govern- 
ments having a 1970 population of 100,000 or more; and .the 300 
largest district governments in terms of 1972 employment.29 The 
sunrey does not include the activities of State universities, colleges 
and their affiliated schools. This particular study was a continu- 
ation of a now discontinued series of NSF-sponsored studies on 
R&D activities that began in 1966 for local governments and 1964 
for State governments. Table 39 details the size of State agency ex- 
penditures for social and behavioral sciences R&D activities for se- 
lected years. The bulk of support for all the years sun^eyed went to 

Garonzik, 1984 and 1985. op. cit., passim 

Robinson, Social Science Research. Shifting Infatuation with A Critical Resource, op. cit. p. 
"Idem. 

Update^1v^^i985- 6^ '^^^ "^^^^ ^^^"^ Hearings. COSSA Washington 

» U.|^ National &ience Foundation Research and Development in State and Local Govern- 
ment?, Fiscal Years 1977. U.S. Govt. Pnnt. Off., 1979. (NSF 79-327) 60 d wveni 
"Ibid., p. 28. ^ 
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soc:..J sciences research, which constituted about 88 percent of the 
total funds for behavioral and social R&D in 1977. In 1977 total 
R&D expenditures for these disciplines was §88.9 million, an in- 
crease of 653 percent since 1934. In 1964 support for social and be- 
havioral sciences R&D constituted 16.4 percent of the total R&D 
budget; tlvs percentage increased to 24.8 percent in 1977. The most 
dramatic increase occurred between the years 1968 when support 
for the social and behavioral sciences was 19.7 percent of total 
R&D expenditures, to 1972, when support constituted approximate- 
ly one-third of R&D funds (31.5 percent). 

TABLE 39.~STATE AGENCY EXPENDITURES FOR RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT FOR SOCIAL AND 
BEHAVIORAL SCIENCES, SELECfED YEARS 



{In ttxxsancis of iktlin] 



Field o( sciena 


1964 


1965 


1967 


1968 


1972 


1973 


1977 




9.044 


13.235 


16/ <9 


20.351 


58.008 


67.145 


78.489 




2,794 


3.476 


7,74S 


10.139 


16.022 


18.655 


10.315 


Total 


11838 


16.711 


24.224 


30.540 


74.030 


85.800 


88.804 


Total all fields 


72.002 


87.886 


131.197 


154.724 


234.923 


263.778 


358.473 



Soufct Resfareh and Oevetop»T>tm n Sue and laai OAemmcflts fiscal Year 1977. Natxvia ocnce footrfation (NSF 79-327). p. 7 



The increased support for these sciences at the State and local 
level paralleled the increases for support at the Federal level, al- 
though the increase at the Federal level was 200 percent. 

Since 1977, it might be inferred that State funding for behavioral 
and social research has followed patterns of Federal funding. But it 
may be that State funding increased to compensate for fluctuations 
and some decreases in Federal funding for these fields. There is no 
data to describe actual trends. The National Science Foundation no 
longer coUecf^s or compiles definitive data on the R&D activities of 
State and local governments, particularly support given by field of 
science, according to Gerard R. Glasser, Jr., director, Government 
Studies Group, National Science Foundation. 

Between the years 1976 and 1983, employment of behavioral and 
social scientists at the State level increased by seven percent, from 
25,600 in 1976 to 27,400 in 1983.30 Whether the increase in employ- 
ment of social and behavioral scientists at the State government 
level corresponds with an increase in support for these sciences is 
not known. 

C. Behavioral and Social Science Research in Industry 

No statistical information has been compiled to describe the 
amount of support for behavioral and social science research that 
industry provides. 

However, as indicated in chapter VIII on manpower trends, in- 
creasing numbers of behavioral and social scientists aie being em- 
ployed in industry. Two major types of industrial users may be 
identified. One consists of the "social science/survey research/pjoU- 
ing/evaluation industry.'' This is comprised largely of social scien- 
tists, who do contract work for Federal, State and local govern- 



»^ Science and Engineering Peiwnnel. A National Overview. NSF 85-302. op. cit. p. 95. 
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ments, or who conduct public opinion polls or other kinds of survey 
research for a variety of clients. 

According to Otto Larsen, Senior Associate, Social and Behavior- 
al Sciences, National Science Foundation, the survey research in- 
dustry spends approximately $4 billion annually.^i The National 
Science Board of the National Science Foundation . . estimated 
that some 2,000 survey research organizations conduct surveys and 
there are m^y tunes that number of busine:^es that conduct their 
own studies. ^2 Larsen described this kind of work as follows: 
Reliable information and sound basic knowledge does 
have tangible consequences. Past investment in the social 
and behavioral sciences have led to and improved technol- 
ogies of considerable dollar value. Multi-million dollar in- 
dustnes have emerged in the United States from findings, 
and discoveries traceable to the social and behavioral sci- 
ences. Profit-oriented private economy adapts and applies 
these products, just as it purchases electronics or medi- 
cines which started as physical or biological science discov- 
eries. Important enterprises are now built around econom- 
ic forecasting, demographic projections, political polling 
and survey research, standardized educational, aptitude, 
and intelligence testing, personnel selection and manage- 
ment counseling, language demographic projections, politi- 
cal polling and survey instruction, psychotherapy, cost 
benefit analysis, human engineering system design, con- 
sumer research, marketing analysis, symbols and image 
dssign, and information dissemination. Whole industries 
and professions such as advertising, public relations, and 
mass media audience measurement services, draw continu- 
pusly on information, techniques and measures developed 
m social and behavioral research. 

^^^^ exported (e.g. Gallup Internation- 
al;. They also attract foreign investments as thousands of 
students come from abroad for advanced training in econo- 
metrics, linguistics, demography, survey methodology, psy- 
chometric testing, management science, etc.^^ 

Abt Associates, Inc. a consulting firm with a revenue Jevel of $20 
million m 1935, is an example of a profitmaking social science re- 
search firai. It IS headquartered in Cambridge, Massachusetts. Ini- 
tially designed to conduct social and economic, public policy, and 
evaluation research, it has, in the course of 20 years, diversified 
into banking, transportation, health care, economic development, 
education, -the environment, legal affairs, labor economics, and na- 
tional defense. Clark C. Abt, founder of Abt Associates, stated in 
the Twentieth Annual Report, that diversification was partly due to 
shrinkage m the Federal research market. Considerable work is 
now done for domestic and international businesses, industry, and 
State and local governments. The firm played a role in the found- 

Otto Larsen, Interview, Dec. 1984. 
" Only One Sdenw. Twelth Annual Report on the National Science Board. National Science 
Foundation. Washmgton, U.S. Govt Print Off., 1981. p. 82. i^auonm ocience 

Otto Larsen, 1981. op. cit p. 3. 
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ing of the CJouncil for Applied Research (now merged with the 
Evaluation Research Society).^'* 

Mfigor nonprofit institutes that conduct a substantial amount of 
social science research, often with Government funding include: 

the American Enterprise Institute (Washington, D.C.); the 
Hoover Institute (Stanford, California); the National 
Bureau of Economic Research (Cambridge, Massachusetts); 
the Rand Corporation (Santa Monica, California); and the 
Research Triangle Institute (Research Park, North Caroli- 
na).3« 

The other major kind of behavioral and social science research 
conducted in industry is secondary research in industrial firms of 
all sorts, including high technology, communications, automotive, 
and food. In these areas social scientists are increasingly being em- 
ployed . . in industrial management, personnel evaluation, envi- 
ronmental-impact studies, and consumer surveys/* ^® Behavioral 
and social scientists also work for or receive subcontracts from the 
large defense contractors for instance working on remote sensing 
and defense mapping. An article in U.S. News and World Report 
noted that in the Far West, a utility hired an anthropologist to 
dicker with Indians for placement of power lines across their 
lands."" 

A few other examples of how industry uses or supports behavior- 
al and social scientists are given next. Bell Laboratories is an^ ex- 
ample of industry employing social and behavioral scientists, 
mr Inly industrial/organizational psychologists, who use behavioral 
and social science knowledge. Psychologists are diversified within 
Bell Laboratories and work in such departments as: Human Re- 
sources Studies; Management Employment; Management Staffing, 
Development, and Emplo3mient Administration. Wayne F. Cascio, 
Professor in the College of Business Administration at the Univer- 
sity of Colorado, Denver, described one aspect of the work of indus- 
trial/organizational psychologists as "behavior costing." 

. . . [W]e are placing dollar values on the economic con- 
sequences of employee behaviors such as absenteeism and 
turnover. It is these economic consequences that lead to 
large costs (or cost savings) for firms, and this approach 
dovetails nicely with the kinds of activities that many i/o 
psychologists are involved in.^® 
Industrial/organizational psychology, according to Georgine Pion, 
administrative officer for human resources, American Psychologi- 
cal Association (APA), is one of the three main areas of divercifica- 
tion for psychologists.^® The other main areas cited by Pion were 



Twentieth Annual Report, 1965-1985. Cambridge, Mass. Abt Associates, Inc , 1985 36 p.^ 
'*The Five Year Outlook on Science and Technology. Source Materials, v. 2, 1981, op. cit p. 
550. 

'•Jones, George E. with Carey M. English. Social Sciences. Why Doubts Are Spreading Now 
U.S. News and World Report, May 31, 1982. 71. 
37 Idem. 

»» Cascio, Wayne F. Contnbutions of the I/O Psychologists to the Bottom Line IndustrialOr 
ganizational Psychologists, V. 21, no- 3 May 1984; 22 , . 

»• Georgine Pion. American Psychological Association, Telephone Interview. July 18, 1985 
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cognitive science and health psychology. Two additional areas, con- 
sumer psychology and en^neering psychology, are also attracting 
additional psychologists. The division of Industrial and Orcaniza- 
tional Psychology (Division 14) of the APA had 2,200 members in 
1381, ajid 2,800 APA, members designated this as their mtuor field 
^S'to^4%?n^^8g''^■*'^'* membership in this Division in- 
During hMrings held by the Task Force on Science Policy in Sep- 
tember 1985, several witnesses discussed the history of develop- 
ment, in industrial organizafon psychology and their cost^ving 
contributions to industrial balance sheets. Douglas W. Bray singled 
out two developments, the "assessment center method" (which uses 
behavioral simulations on candidatss for particular assignments) 
^^jgj ,?f navioral modeling training" (to improve managerial 

Pharmaceutical firms have also supported the research of psy- 
chopharmacologists. Examples include Pfizer,* 2 G.P. Searie, Bur- 
roughfrWellcome, Merck and Company, and Hoechst-Roussell Phar- 
maceuticals Inc." There are also examples of published work on 
artificial intelligence " and in human factors that was sponsored 
by mdu8try.*= ^ 

•nie Human Sciences and Environment Department of the Gen- 
eral Motors jResearch Laboratories uses social scientists and social 
science knowledge tr anticipate and evaluate technology and to 
assess the impact of its processes and products on the environment. 
Kesearch activities in this department range from ergonomics (in- 
creasing the efficiency of the man-machine interface) and passen- 
ger protection system designs, to risk-taking behaviors and opinion 
surveys on paint preferences." Walter Albers of the GM research 
laboratory testified during the hearings on the behavioral and 
soci^ research held by the Task Force on Science Policy that the 
number and subjects for inquiry by behavorial and social scientists 
mcreased significantly (his department grew fourfold in twelve 
years), iopics of study now include social change, community noise, 
risk assessment, and driver behavior.*' 

General Motors also has a large economics staff, headed by 
Manna Whitman, an economist, formerly with the Council of Eco- 

f Jm^«'lMi^Pi^°~T Induftrial/Ommuational Pgycholowsts? An Anal;.i8 of Data 
fc^'^ih^c^S'fflauWan^T^^I? o" ^— ,^ 

SdV^T^^S!;ofeXt llK """^ ^""^ 

o-^ Wiy^gdby Pfi""- Include several papers present at a symposium by 
5?'2fn'S^9i;ua'ea8?.'"*"- "^^ <^"'-' CI'"-! PSa^Tacolo^^ 

" N^^AU^'n^fvi by American Psvcholodcal Association. Dec 1985. 
'Newell, Allen, J.E. Laird, and PS. Roscnbloom. Soar. An architecture for eeneral mtelli. 
Kcnce, T«hnic^ Report. Computer Science Department. Caniewe Mellon UnfvewTtV 
F^lfot^J(^^'n^'L^^^^,'«' f?,"' -S*^" I^<=1» of Mental Freezing aid IhrAdditi?? 

,"u>^»J??t|af^«^«i^ iSf=rK^xT«^^~-™-- 

1985.^ aI«o Holden, Constance. Social Scientists Make Case to Congress. Science, v. 230, Oct. 4. 
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nomic Advisors. The stafF plays a role in forecasting, policy analy- 
sis, and planning functions.**® 



Foundations, State and local governments, and industry are play- 
ing important roles in the support of behavioral and social science 
research. However, their levels of support and objectives are limit- 
ed. Foundations have supported crucial rep,earch institutes and In- 
dividual researchers doing social policy-oriented research which 
may be deemed too controversial or innovative for government. 
However, foundations appear to lack funds and progrcois to fill 
gaps in funding resulting from Government cutbacks. It appears 
that about 50 percent of foundation support goes to leading re- 
search universities and institutes as performers. There is little in- 
formation available on the current support levels for behavorial 
and social science research in State and local governments and in 
industry. However, information presented in this chapter and in 
Chapter VIII, on personnel trends, shows that industry's demand 
for skills in these disciplines is increasing The Federal Govern- 
ment has played a critical role in supporting these disciplines— 
across all fields, and to all kinds of performers. Its role appears to 
have been far more crucial, so far at least since World War II, than 
the role of foundations or industry. Better data legarding State and 
industrial support and use of these fields are needed to develop 
future policy guidelines regarding the appropriate relative support 
roles of these sectors. 

The Economic Recovery Tax Act of 1981, P.L. 97-34, provided tax 
credits to corporations for most kinds of new research. The inten- 
tion of the Economic Recovery Tax Act was to increase tecbTxologi- 
cal innovation and productivity by stimulating priva.tc sector re- 
search and development. However, this act explicitly excluded 
social science research from qualif3dng for such R&D tax credits. 
With the exclusion of the social sciences as "qualified research,'* 
the tax credit may overlook an area of research that may have the 
potential to enhance industrial productivity and to promote techno- 
logical growth. Some behavioral and social scientists have asked 
the Congress to consider the pros and cons of amending the Eco- 
nomic Recovery Tax Act to include behavioral and social science 
research. The R&D provisions of the act expired in December 1985. 
The full act is up for renewal in 1986. 



*• Whitcman, M&rma, N. Etwnumiia Ficm Three Perspectives. Business Economics, Jan. 1983. 
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APPENDIX A 1 
National Organizations and Research Institutes 



NATIONAL organizations 

^ There % no official umbrella organization for the social sciences 
in the United States, but each discipline has a national profession- 
al association to which most scholars in the field belong. These as- 
sociations sponsor annual meetings and the publication of journals, 
mmntain professional and ethical standards, and publicize grant 
and fellowship opportunities. Only rarely do they bacome directly 
involved m r^arch (beyond the publication of results); instead, 
they focus on the professional lives of their members. 

In contrast to these professional associations are three national 
organizations that are directly concerned with the research of 
social scientists. 

The Social Science Research Council (SSRC), founded in 1923, 
was created by representatives of the seven m^or social science 
disciplines for the. explicit purpose of advancing research. Governed 
by a board that is partly elected by the professional associations, 
and administered by a president and a staff of social scientists, the 
Council seeks to advance research in the social sciencec in a wide 
vanety of ways: it appoints committees of scholars to set priorities 
and make plans for critical, generally interdisciplinary areas of 
social science research; it seeks to improve research capabilities 
through training institutes and fellowship programs; it works to 
support individual research through the provision of postdoctoral 
grants; it convenes research conferences that are often interdisci- 
phnary and mtemational; and it sponsors the preparation of books 
^d other research publications that often result from these activi- 
ties. 

The Assembly of Behavioral and Social Sciences (ABASS) is one 
of eight m^or program units of the National Research Council, the 
principal operating agency of the National Academy of Sciences. 
The Assembly provides the primary forum for the behavioral and 
social sciences in all National Research Council endeavors and is 
actively inyclved in efforts to relate the behavioral and social sci- 
ences to public policy. Governed by a board of social scientists and 
administered by an executive director and a professional staff, its 
work IS carried out largely through committees of scholars. Gener- 
ally, its activities are initiated not by scholars but by officials of 
the federal government, for it is on the government's behalf that 
the National Research Council is chartered to conduct and sponsor 
research. 



* The Five-Year Outlook op. cit. 
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The Center for Advanced Study in the Behavioral Sciences, 
founded in 1954 with funds from the Ford Foundation, provides 
about 50 scholars a year with the quiet, the library resources, and 
the freedom from teaching and administrative responsibilities that 
are conducive to research and writing. Typically, Fellows at the 
Center either plan their next research project or complete a book 
about their latest one. In recent years, however, the Center has 
taken a more active role in planning and guiding new areas of re- 
search, primarily by sponsoring conferences and workshops. It is 
c ^^-'idered an honor to be invited to be a Fellow at the Center, 
\viiich remains both a symbolic focus of high quality research and a 
locale where this research is often generated. 



There are hundreds of university-based social research institutes 
in the United States. Most are small, serving the research interests 
of a relatively few faculty niembers and a larger number of gradu- 
ate students; a fev/ dozen are more extensive, with specialized pro- 
grams. Of these, two are outstanding both in size and in the quality 
of research they produce: the Institute for Social Research at the 
University of Michigan, and the National Opinion Research Center 
at the University of Chicago. 

The Institute for Social Research (ISR) at the University of 
Michigan was founded in 1946. It has since become the nation's 
largest and most diversified socid science institution situated on a 
university campus. The Institute consists of a number of subsidiary 
organizations; the largest and best known of which is the Survey 
Research Center. The Center, in turn, is widely known for it panel 
studies of voters in national elections, its surveys of consumer ex- 
pectations, and its research into large-scele organizations. 

The National Opinion Research Center (NORC) was founded in 
1941 at the University of Denver, "'here it established a nationwide 
staff of trained interviewers. In 1947, NORC moved to the Universi- 
ty of Chicago, where it has focused on methodological development 
and surveys conducted on behalf of a wide variety of private and 
public sponsors. Among its projects, it currently administers the 
General Social Survey, which is a periodic attempt to obtain stand- 
ardized information about the general public. 

Among the research centers and institutes affiliated with univer- 
sities, the centers for the study of foreign areas deserve special 
note. Where there are concentrations of faculty with expertise of a 
particular geographic region, there is often an administrative unit 
such as an institute or center. More often, than not, the unit is a 
Title VI Center, i.e., it receives federal funds authorized under 
Title VI of the National Defense Education Act of 1958. The impor- 
tance of these centers extends beyond the administrative support 
they provide for scholars: they combine the functions of teaching 
and research- to the improvement of each— and they provide an 
environment for interdisciplinary and collaborative teaching and 
research- 
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Vn. STUDIES OF THE RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN THE GOV- 
ERNMENT AND THE BEHAVIORAL AND SOCIAL SCIENCES 



This chapter addresses that part of the Task Force request for "a 
review of past studies in this field [of the behavioral and social sci- 
ences], the recommendations they contain, and their impact." This 
chapter discusses only major reports— usually those that are multi- 
disciplinary in nature. An attempt has been made to discuss the 
impact of the recommendations in these reports.^ However, it is 
very difficult to identify whether or not suteequent decisions were 
influenced by the recommendations made. In some cases the proc- 
ess itself of convening a commission, studying an issue, and report- 
ing on it, served the function of generating consensus among par- 
ticipants. Therefore, the report-writing exercise itself constituted 
an integral part of the decisionmaking process, since attitudes and 
decisions may have changed. 

The reports that are surveyed next are discussed chronologically 
and thematically. 

B. Reports During the 1950:5 and the Early 1960s: Legitimating 

THE SCFiiNTIFIC STATUS OF THE BEHAVIORAL AND SOCIAL SCIENCES 

There were several behavioral and social science policy reports 
during the late 1950s and early 1960s, focussing on issues relating 
to goverance for, funding of, and use of the behavioral and social 
sciences. These reports reflected optimism regarding the potential 
utility of these sciences for policymaking and also an awareness of 
the need for better goverance of these burgeoning fields of Federal 
support. 

Two basic kinds of advisory reports were prepared on the behav- 
ioral and social sciences during this period. They focussed on legiti- 
mizing these disciplines as sciences and giving them the same 
status as the natural and physical sciences— as fer as support and 
attention by science advisory mechanisms. 

In 1958, a group of behavioral scientists, under the direction of 
James C/ier Miller, University of Michigan, released a report enti- 



* Some of this discussion is based on: Lazarcfeld, Paul F. and Jeffrey G. Reitz, in collaboration 
with Ann K. Pasanella. An Introduction to Applied Sociology. New York, Elsevier, 1975. p. 41- 
24, on. Knezo, Genevieve J. Government Science Policy. Some Current Issues on Federal Sup- 
port and Use of the Behavioral and Social Sciences. In VS. Congress. House. Committee on Sci- 
ence and Astronautics. Federal Policy, Plans, and Organization for Science and Technology, 
Part n. Hearinjes. June and July 1974. 93rd Cong. 2nd sess. Washington, U^. Govt. Print Off., 
1974. p. 517-568, and on. Orlans, Harold. Social Science Research Policies in the United States, 
p. 28, as cited in Knezo, Government Science Policy, op. cit, Orlans, Harold. Contracting for 
knowledge. San Francisco, Jossev-Bass Publishers, 1983, as cited in Knezo, ijgvemment Science 
Policy, op. cit., and Orlans, Harold. Criteria of Choice in Social Science Research. Minerva, v. 10, 
Oct 1972. p. 579, as cited by Knezo, Government Science Policy, op. cit 
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tied National Support for Behavioral Science.^ It had been pre- 
pared in response to questions expressed by Vice President Nixon 
about whether the United States was lagging behind the Soviet 
Union in the development of behavioral science. The report recom- 
mended that behavioral scientists should participate in the work of 
the Office of the Assistant to the President for Science and Tech- 
nology and also that funding should be increased for behavioral sci- 
ence in various agencies. One result of the report was a series of 
presentations made by behavioral scientists to the President's Sci- 
ence Advisory Committee. 

During the early 1960s, the President's Science Advisory Com- 
mittee (PSAC) began to debate the issue of whether the social and 
behavioral sciences were sciences in the same sense as the hard sci- 
ences, and, if so, whether they deserved more attention and sup- 
port. This debate undoubtedly was motivated by the lingering 
doubts as to the extent to which the National Science Foimdation 
(NSF) should support behavioral and social sciences research, 
imder the permissive, as opposed to explicit, mandate given to NSF 
in 1950. (For details on this history, see Chapter H in this report.) 
Jerome Wiesner, the President's science advisor, appointed a sub- 
panel of the life sciences panel of rSAC to study tne issue. Their 
report. Strengthening the Behavioral Scienx^es was released in 
1962.^ The Weisner report, as it is commonly known, stressed the 
similarities between the behavioral sciences and social sciences, on 
the one hand, and the natural and physical sciences, on the other, 
concerning methodology of mathematical models, and quantifica- 
tion in some aspects of sociology and psychology. 

•Several observers of the social science/Federal Government rela- 
tionship, including Lazarsfeld, Reitz, and Orlans,* concluded that 
this approach helped make the "social science respectable," and 
helped rationalize recommendations made in the report for public 
support for training, support of basic research, large-scale data col- 
lection, and the "use of social science by 'agencies with action mis- 
sions.' The report is notable also since it included, for the first 
time, the notion that the Federal Government might conduct social 
experiments before enacting social legislation. (It should be pointed 
out that the circumstances of the time, notably the perceived need 
for social policy and evaluation information for the expanding 
Great Society programs of the 1960s, probably gave more credibil- 
ity to these fields of science.) 

Other discemable impacts, according to Orlans, were: "the en- 
larged social science program of the National Science Foimdation 
and a few specific grants subsequently awarded by the Foundation 
for the matnematical training of social scientists, and tor certain 



' Miller, James G., ed. National Support for Behavioral Science. Ford Foundation, Feb. 1958. 
p. 24. 

^ U.S. President's Science Advisory Committee. Life Sciences Panel. Strengthening the Behav- 
ioral Sciences. Washington, D.C., 1962. p. 19. 

* VS. Congress. House. Committee on Government Operations. Subcommittee on Research 
and Technical Program. The Use of Social Research in Federal Domestic Programs. A Stafit 
Study, 90th Cong., 1st sess., Apr. 1967. Washington, U.a Govt Print. Off., 1967. Four Volumes: 
Part I. Federally Financed Social Re^rch, Exoenditures, Status, and Objectives; Part IT. The 
Adequacy and Usefulness of Federally Financed Research on Meu'or National Social lSt>blems; 
Part m, the Relation of Private Social Scientists to Federal Programs on National Social Prob- 
lems; and Part W: Current Issues in the Administration of Federal Social Research. See vol. 1, 
p. 7. 
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data series studies conducted by the Survey Research Center and 
the National Opinion Research Center." Lazarsfeld and Reitz con- 
cluded that: 

The report . . . certainly made the National Science 
Foundation and the regular government agencies more re- 
ceptive to the idea of funding social science projects. This 
in turn led to the expansion of empirical social research in 
imiversities and the organization of extramural research 
agencies eligible for public funding.^ 

. . Broadening of the composition of the social science division of 
the National Research Council" to include representatives of eco- 
nomics, sociology, and political science (whereas before its only be- 
havioral and social science members represented anthropology and 
psychology) was also an importtint consequence of the Weisner 
report, according to Orlans.® 

A second major report of the Executive Office of the President 
was the study Privacy and the Behavioral Sciences, issued by the 
Office of Science and Technology in 1962.'' It emphasized the need 
for voluntary participation and informed consent of subjects in be- 
havioral science research, recommended that instituti9ns support- 
ing such research develop their own methods for institutional 
review, and that universities and associations emphasize the ethi- 
cal aspects of behavioral research. 

Orlans described several other early government reports assess- 
ing aspects of the behavioral and socii sciences in a study conduct- 
ed for the Congress.^ These included two reports by the Federal 
Council on Science and Technology in 1960 and 1964 which, accord- 
ing to Orlans, stressed the importance of supporting social re- 
search, but also the difficulty of applying it to policy;^ a study by 
the House Subcommittee on Science, R^earch, and Development 
in 1964, consisting of replies of officials from major R&D agencies 
to questions about the balance of goveriiment support between the 
natural and social sciences, which showed considerable skepticism 
about supporting social sciences; a 1965 report of the House Com- 
mittee on Government Operations, which concluded, according to 
Orlans, "that 'massively increased support for scholarship ana for 
instruction in the humanities and the social sciences .... be accept- 
ed as an important national goal,* " but avoided . . any judgment 
about exactly what part the Federal Government should play in 
achieving thi5 goal . . . .;" and excerpts from a U.S. submission 



* Lazarfeld and Reitz, op. cit, p. 15. 

« Government and Science, Distribution of Federal Research Funds, Indirect Costs re Federal 
Grants, heannra before the Subcommittee on Science, Research, and Development of the House 
Committee on Science and Astronautics, 88th Cong., 2nd sess., 1964, no 4, as described in The 
Use of Social Research in Federal Domestic Programs, vol. 1, op. cit, p. 108-116. 

' Orlans, Harold. Introduction. In The Use of Research in Federal Domestic Programs. Part I, 
op. cit, p. 7-8. 

• Privacy and Behavioral Research. By Office of Science and Technolc^ Policy Executive 
Office of the President, Feb. 1967, 30 p. ^ 

» Orlans, Harold. Introduction, in The Use of Social Research in Federal Domestic Programs, 
vol. 1, op. cit,, p. 8-9. 

ftie Role of the Federal Council for Science and Technolc^, Report for 1963 and 1964, 
Office of Science and Technology, Executive Office of the President, 1965, as described in The 
Use of Social Research in FedeiS Domestic Programs, vol. 1, op. cit, p. 107-108, 

"Orlans p, 9 discussing the report 'Tederal Neglect of the Social Sciences, In Conflicts Be- 
tween the Federal Research Pn^rams and the Nation's Goals for Higher Education Eighteenth 
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to an ir*quiry by the Organization for Economic Cooperation and 
Development, (OECD) about the size of the U.S. social science com- 
munity and the use of social information in decisionmaking, which 
recommended that social scientists be included on the President's 
Science Advisory Committee. 



Behavioral and social science policy reports during the second 
half of the 1960s focussed on issues in the utilization of knowledge 
in policymaking, ethical problems in the conduct by Americans of 
foreign area social, economic and political research abroad for de- 
fense agencies, and levels of support appropriate to sustain the sci- 
entific potential and policy utility of these disciplines. 

In 1967, the Research and Technical Programs Subcommittee, 
the Reuss Subcommittee named after Subcommittee chairman 
Henry Reuss, of the House Committee on Government Operations, 
undertook a series of background investigations on the subject of 
federally supported extramural social research related to domestic 
programs in anticipation of holding hearings on priorities and orga- 
nization for federally sponsored social research. The resulting four- 
volume set of publications presented considerable data on the size 
and costs of the enterprise, surveyed social scientists working 
inside and outside of government to obtain information on the 
status and priorities of these disciplines, and printed collections of 
previously separately published and especially commissioned 
papers. The work was directed by Harold Orlans, a social scientist 
and public administration scholar. 

Orlans concluded that social scientists were eager recipients of 
Federal funding, but were not eager to determine and choose prior- 
ities, especially priorities for Federal funding— an attitude which, 
he reported, prevented the Subcommittee from meeting its objec- 
tives of holding hearings on the subject and developing a policy for 
funding priorities. The Subcommittee survey revealed, Orlans re- 
ported, that 

The policies which academic social scientists have advo- 
cated can be summed up in one word, more: more money 
for research and especially for basic research; more money 
for training; more block grants which members of the aca- 
demic staff may use for research of their own choice; more 
freedom from government application, accounting, and 
porting requiremente; a moro attentive and respectful gov- 



Report by the Committee on Government Operations, 89th Cong.. Ist sess., H. Kept. no. 1158, 
Oct 13, 1965. p. 55-57, In The Use of Social Research in Federal Domestic Programs, vol. 1, op. 
cit., p. 116-119. ^ 
'2 The Situation of the Social Sciences m the U.S. and The Social Sciences and the Policies of 
Governments, Paris, Organisation for Economic Cooperflition and Development, 1966, p. 71-80. as 
mentioned in The Use of Social Research in Federal Domestic Programs, vol. I, op. cit., p. 124- 
138. 

'^U.S. Congress. House. Committee on Government Operations. Subcommittee cu Research 
and Technical Program. The Use of Social Research in Federal Domestic Programs. A Staff 
Study, 90t'i Cong., Ist sess., Apr. 1967. Washington, U.S. Government Pnnt. Off., 1967. Four Vol- 
umes. Par: I, Federally Financed Social Research, Expenditures, Status, and Objectives, Part 11, 
The Adequacy and Usefulne^ of Federally Financed Research on M^or National Social Prob- 
lems, P&rt III. The Relation of Private Social Scientists to Federal FTOgrams on National Social 
Problems, and Part IV, Current Issues in the Administration of Federal Social R^earch. 
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ernmental reception for their findings; and more evidence 
that some use is occasionally made of them. 

. . . The overall impression given was one of striking out 
in all directions at once; of the absence of clear and con- 
vincing priorities and of a widespread inability to distin- 
guish between the order of knowledge which can and that 
which cannot be obtained by empirical research. 

The absence of a constructive evaluation by the involved scien- 
tistSy in Orlans' opinion, precluded the Subcommittee from holding 
hearings on ways to determine priorities for research: 

... In trying to set up hearings which might warrant 
recommendations for increasing the amount of designated 
kinds of research and, conversely, not increasing or reduc- 
ing the amount of other kinds ... we sought and failed to 
obtain testimony which designated types of research which 
should not be supported. Even scholars most critical of the 
quality of governmental social programmes drew back 
from that sort of statement. Our resultant inability to 
make a cogent case for reordering social science research 
programmes in any definable and administrable manner 

was the main reason why, in the end, hearings were never 
held.i6 

It should be noted that scientists in most all disciplines usually 
have avoided priority-setting exercises because they do not want to 
foreclose support for research areas which might prove to be pro- 
ductive in the future and for other reasons. Currently there is a 
priority-setting exercise being conducted for the behavioral and 
social sciences. (See chapter VII, section J.) 

D. Utilization and Sponsorship 

During the 1960s considerable congressional attention was devot- 
ed to the issue of Proj ^ct Camelot, a social science project funded 
by the Defense Department, which involved American social scien- 
tists studying conditions which could be used to deter counterrevo- 
lutionary movements in Latin America. (For additional details, see 
chapter II, section G in this study.) The project was halted after 
considerable outcry, but led to congressional hearings on Camelot 
and on a proposal to create a National Social Science Founda- 
tion. (See chapter II in this study) and on a policy report, the 
"Young" report, which focused on the boundaries of ethically ac- 
ceptable behavior for social scientists and the fundamental issues 



'^Orlans, Harold. Social Science Research Policies in the United States, p. 23, as cited m 
Knezo, Government Science Policy, op. cit, jp. 540. 

'^Orlans, Harold. Contracting for Knowledge. San Francisco JosseyBass Publishers, 1973. p. 
117, as cited in Knezo, Government Science Poiic>', op. cit, p. 540. 

Orlans, Harold. Criteria of Choice in Social Science Research. Minerva, v. 10, Oct. 1972. p. 
579, as cited in Knezo, Government Science Policy, op. cit, p. 540. Orlans' views on the stuov 
were published also in Contracting for Knowledge. Sail Francisco, Jossey Bass Publishers, 1973. 
p. 236. 

On the link between Camelot and his proposal to create a National Social Foundation, see 
"Speech bv Senator Fred R. Harris, Chairman, U5. Senate Subcommittee on Government Re 
search, Feb. 6, 1967. In, U.S. Congress. Senate. Committee on Government Operations. Subcom 
mittee on Government Research. National Foundation for Social Sciences. Hearings on S. 836. 
90th Cong., Ist sess., Feb. 7, 8, and 16, 1967. Washington, U.S. Govt. Print Off., 1967. p. 5 
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of governmental expectations for using these sciences in policy- 
making and the institutional mechanisms needed to enhance use. 

1. THE "young'' report, THE BEHAVIORAL SCIENCES AND THE FEDERAL 

GOVERNMENT 

A series of policy studies appeared in the late 1960s, designed in 
the main to assess and recommend Federal responsibilities and 
payoffs from funding for behavioral and social research in solving 
social problems. Many of these were prepared by units of the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences. 

The first of these was The Behavioral Sciences and the Federal 
Government, published in 1969 by the National Academy of Sci- 
ences.^® It is commonly referred to as the "Young'' report, for 
Donald R. Young, chairman of the committee of social and behav- 
ioral scientists who wrote the report, or the "Lyons" report, after 
the executive secretary of the committee, Gene M. Lyons.^^ The 
work was funded by the Russell S^e Foundation and the Depart- 
ments of Defense and State, partially because the scope of the 
study included looking at the conduct of foreign area research 
sponsored by the Government in other countries in reaction to the 
cancellation of Army's Project Camelot. The "Young" report made 
the assumption that Federal agencies can use social and behavioral 
research. It recommended, among other things, that each Govern- 
ment agency and department initiate major programs to indentify 
long-range behavional research needs; develop training, and re- 
search funding programs; strengthen staff competence in these 
areas; and hire more trained social scientists. It also recommended 
that more basic behaviorial research on foreign countries be sup- 
ported by NSF and NIH, and the education agencies to counter-act 
the previous domination of this area by defense agencies; that be- 
havioral scientists be added to PSAC and the Office of Science and 
Technology to strengthen science policy generally and to accord be- 
havioral and social sciences status equal to other sciences in policy; 
and that NSF make more "institutional and department^ grants 
to support long-range research. The committee also recommended 
that the Government create a "National Institute for Advanced Re- 
search and Public Policy," somewhat analogous to the NIH insti- 
tutes to provide "continuing and long-range analyses of national 
[social] policies and problems." 

Several actions which occurred after publication of the report co- 
incided with the some of the report's recommendations, although 
others did not. For instance, social research funding and utilization 
functions were increased in many Federal agencies, but never to 
the extent recommended in the report; the Department of Defense 
cut back on funding for foreign area soci^ research (a development 
due, perhaps more to passage of the Mansfield amendment— passed 
in 1969, which limited DOD's support of basic research not directly 



"The Behavioral Sciences end the Federal Government By the Advisory Committee on Gov- 
ernment Programs in the Behavioral Sciences, National Research Council. Washmgton, D.C., 
National Academy of Sciences; 1968. p. 107. Publication 1680. 

Lyons also published an independent analysis of the social science/Federal Government re- 
lationship, based in part on this studv Gene M Lyons. Social Science and the Federal Govern^ 
ment. The Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science, v. 394, Mar. 1971 
and The Uneasy Partnership, op. cit 
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related to its mission— than to recommendations of the Young 
report)20; and a behavioral scientist, James Coleman, was added to 
the President's Science Advisory Committee. There does not seem 
to be significant evidence that the NSF institutional support pro- 
grams for the social sciences were increased (quite the contrary, in 
fact, since 0MB required the NSF institutional grants program to 
be terminated in 1970 to free up money to support the new Re- 
search Applied to National Needs ProgramJ^i Lazarsfeld and Reitz 
reported that 'it is quite likely that the creation of a special divi- 
sion within the National Science Foundation on Research Applied 
to National Needs is at least an indirect consequence . . . of the 
recommendation to create ta National Institute for Advanced Re- 
search, that appeared in the Young report. 

2. THE "brim". REPORT, KNOWLEDGE INTO ACTION: IMPROVING THE 
nation's use of THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 

The report Knowledge Into Action: Improving the Nation*s Use of 
the Social Sciences, was prepared in 1969 by the Special Commis- 
sion on the Social Sciences of the National Science Board, the gov- 
erning board of the National Science Foundation. It is called the 
"Brim'' report, after Dr. Orville G. Brim, Jr., chairman of the com- 
mission and then President of the Russell Sage Foundation. The 
report made the assumption that the social sciences "have devel- 
oped acceptable scientific procedures for collection of valid informa- 
tion on the problems they confront . . and that they could make 
significant contributions to the solution of problems if they were 
better utilized. Like the Young report, the Brim report called for 
more social science participation in PSAC and OST. It also called 
for more effective integation of social science knowledge into the 
professions (such as engineering, journalism, and mental health), in 
Government, business labor, community government, and educa- 
tion, and the addition of social scientists other than economists to 
the staff of the Council of Economic Advisors. Special attention 
dso was given to the need to improve the collection of social data 
and to increase linkages between bodies of data now being collect- 
ed. The commission also concluded that there were limitations to 
the disciplinary organization of universities with respect to the pro- 
duction of social knowledge: "The present organization of social sci- 
ence research is not well oriented to attacks on iiational social 
issues" and, therefore, that the National Science Foundation 
should be appropriated lunding to establish about 20 social problem 
research institutes where social scientists and interdisciplinary 
teams of social scientists, engineers, and other professionals would 
work to provide research for specific mission-oriented clients. 

The social problem research units recommended in the Brim 
report were never created; however, the social problem-oriented as- 
pects of the RANN program provided funding and a movement 
toward an institutional arrangement that coincided with the direc- 
tion of recommendations taken in the report. NSF also initiated 



^^See chapter 11 in this report. 

Knezo and Bogen, The National Science Board. Science Policy and Management for the Na 
tional Science Foundation, op. cit., p. 222 ff. 
33 Lazarsfeld and Reitz, op. cit, p. 17. 
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several support programs to forge a better link between some of 
the professions and the social sciences, such as the Law and Social 
Sciences program. 

E. Inventories op Research needs in the Behavioral and Social 

Sciences 

There also were a series of National Academy of Sciences-Nation- 
al Research Council studies, beginning in the mid-1960s, which in- 
volved social scientists in an effort to inventory the stete-of-the-art 
and the research and funding needs of each of the behavioral and 
social sciences. 2 3 



The first was the section on "Behavioral Sciences," published in 
1965 in a collected set of essays regarding directions for basic re- 
search required to meet national goals. A section on "Application 
of Behavioral Science," was printed in 1967 in the companion book 
of essays on Applied Science and Technological Progress. Both were 
prepared by the members of the Committee on Science and Public 
Policy of the National Academy of Sciences for the House Commit- 
tee on Science and Astronautics.^'* 

2. THE behavioral \ND SOCIAL SCIENCES: OUTLOOK AND NEEDS 

The next report along these lines is the BASS report. The Behav- 
ioral and Social Sciences: Outlook and Needs, jointly prepared by 
the National Research Council and the Social Science Research 
Council. It consists of a main report, published in 1969, and sepa- 
rate reports on each of the disciplines of the behavioral and social 
sciences. The main report addressed ways to improve the linkage 
among the various disciplines and between the social science com- 
munity and the govemment.^^ The individual disciplinary volumes 
assessed the history, objectives, status of research and training 
needs, and utilization of particular behavioral and social sciences, 
including anthropology, economics, geography, history as social sci- 
ence, linguistics, political science, psychiatry as a behavioral sci- 
ence, psychology, sociology, and statistics, mathematics, and com- 
putation in the behavioral and social sciences.^^ 



Some of material in this section is based on Knezo, Government Science Poli<^. Some Cur- 
rent Issues on Federal Support and Use of the Behavioral and Social Sciences, op. cit. 

PfafTmann, Carl. "Behavioral Sciences." In U.S. Congress. House. Committee on Science 
and Astronautics. Basic Research and National Goals. A Report, Washington, U.S. Govt. Print 
Off, 1965. p. 230, 234-235. Bauer, Raymond E. Application of Behavioraf Science. In U.S. Con- 
gress House. Committee on Science and Astronautics. Applied Science and TVjchnological 
Progress. A Report Washington, U.S. Govt Print Off., 1967, pp, 95-136. 

** The Behavioral and Social Sciences. Outlook and Needs. A Report by The Behavioral and 
Social Scienies Survev Committee Under the Auspices of The Committee on Science and Public 
Policy, National Academy of Sciences and The Committee on Problems and Policy, Social Sci- 
ence Research Council. Washington, D.C., National Academy of Sciences, 1969. 320 pp. (The 
BASS report) 

Behavioral and Social Sciences Survey Anthorqpology Panel. Anthropology. Edited by 
Allan H. Smith and John L. Fischer Englewood Cliffs, Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1970, 146 p. 

— Economics Panel Economics. Edited by Nancy D. Rugbies. Englewood Cliffs, Prentice- 

Hall, Inc., 1970, 179 p. 

. Geography Panel Geography Edited by Edward J Taaffe. Englewood Jliffs, Prentice- 
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The BASS Committee recommended increases in Federal funding 
for research in these disciplines averaging 12 to 18 percent annual- 
ly, which would ultimately bring . . federal expenditures [to] 
$923"-$l,555 million in 1977 " This recommendation was criti- 
cized by Harold Orlans for being "unsubstantiated/* Funding 
never reached the levels recommended. 

When discussing organizational arrangements needed to improve 
the production and utilization of policy relevant social inforn.ation, 
the BASS committee recommended the formation of a Graduate 
School of Applied Behavioral Science to be located in Washington. 
The recommendation implied that disciplinary boundaries were an 
obstacle to enhanced utilization. Therefore, the School would be 
interdisciplinary: 

under administrative arrangements that lie outside the es- 
tablished disciplines. Such training and research should be 
multidisciplinary (going beyond the behavioral and social 
sciences as necessary), and the school should accept re- 
sponsibility for contributing through its research both to a 
basic understanding of human relationships and behavior 
and to the solution of persistent social problems.^^ 

Neither the funding, recommendations nor the recommendations 
to create a Graduate School of Applied Behavioral Sciences were 
implemented. 

The BASS report also made several recommendations to improve 
the collection and utilization of social data. It recommended that 
Congress enact legislation to develop a system of social indicators 
in order to provide better measures of social change and the effects 
of social innovations. It also recommended that an annual social 
report be produced, but stopped short of recommending the estab- 
lishment of a "council of social advisers to consider the policy im- 
plications of the report . . . until the annual serial report shows 
that social indicators do indeed signal meaningful changes in the 
quality of life." 30 

As discussed in chapter II in this report, proposals were consid- 
ered to create a Council of Social Advisors in the Congress, but 
v/ere not enacted. The Executive branch did create a system of 
social indicators reporting, but it was criticized because it did not 
portray data on issues important to all social groups. The effort 
was not continued after 1981. Three social indicator reports were 



. History Panel. History As Social Science. Edited by David S. Landes and Charles Tilly. 

Englewood Clifls, PrenUce-Hall» Inc.» 1971, 162p. 

. Lingustics Panel. Linguistic. Englewood Cliffs, Prentice-Hall, 1971. 

. Political Science Panel. Political Science. Edited by Heinz Eulau and James G. March. 

Englewood Clifb, Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1069, 148p. 

. pBvchlatiy Panel. Psychiatry As a Behavioral Science. Edited by David A Hamburg. 

Englewood Cliffs. PrenUce-Hall, Ina, 1970, 144 p. 

. Psychology Panel. Psycholwfy. Edited by Kenneth E. Clark and George A. Miller, En* 

glewood Cliffs, Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1970, 146 p. 

. Sociology Panel. Sociology. Edited oy Neil J. Smelser and James A. Davis. Englewood 

aiffs, Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1969, 178^p. 

. Mathematical Sciences Panel. Mathematical Sciences and Social Sciences. Edited by 

William Kruskal. Englewood aiffs, PrenUce-Hall, Inc., 1970, 83 p. 

OrlanSj Social Sciences Research Policies in the United States, p. 28, cited in Knezo, Gov- 
ernment Saence Policies, op. cit, p. 640. 

" Ibid. 

" BASS report, op. cit., p. 11-12. 
«oibid., p.f. 
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prepared and published: Social Indicators, 197S, Social Indicators, 
1976, and Social Indicators III (1980). Also the Government pub- 
lished one issue of an apparently aborted series, Status, A Monthly 
Chartbook of Social and Economic Trends, July 1976. 

3. OTHER PRIORITIES STUDIES 

The social science community also has prejpared several reports 
and anthologies to determine objectivas, organization, and research 
directions and priorities. These mclude, for instance: 

A Design for Sociology: Scope, Objectives, and Methods. Mono- 
graph 9 in a Series sponsored by the American Academy of Politi- 
cal and Social Sciences, Edited by Robert Bierstedt. Philadelphia, 
Apr. 1969, 152 p. 

Wasby, Stephen L., ed. Political Science— The Discipline and Its 
Dimensions: An Introduction. New York, Charles Scribners Sons, 
1970, 586 p. 

Psychology and the Problems of Society. Edited by Prances F. 
Korten, Stuart W. Cook, and John I. Lacey. Washington, D.C., 
American Psychological Association, Inc., 1970, 459 p. 

Political Science and Public Policy. Edited by Austin Ranney. 
Sponsored by the Committee on Governmental and Legal Processes 
of the Social Science Research Council. Chicago, Markham Publish- 
ing Co., 1968, 287 p. 

There also have been a series of studies which looked at the pri- 
orities for research support programs and uses of social research 
sponsored by specific mission agencies or in particular fields. These 
include: 

Fundamental Research and the Process of Education. Final 
Report to the National Institute of Education by the Committee on 
Fundamental Research Relevant to Education, National Research 
Council. Edited by S.B. Kiesler and C.F. Turner, eds. Washington, 
D.C., National Institute of Education, 1977; . 

Knowledge and Policy in Manpower: A Study of the Manpower 
Research and Development Program in the Department of 
Labor; 31 

Assessing Vocational Education Research and Development; 
and 

Understanding Crime: An Evaluation of the National Institute of 
Law Enforcement and Criminal Justice.^^ 

F. Studies op the National Science Foundation Behavioral and 
Social Sciences Programs 

At least two mayor studies of NSFs programs in behavioral and 
social sciences were undertaken in the mid-19708. These reports are 
singled out because of the critical role that National Science Foun- 
dation plays in supporting the bulk of some kinds of behavioral 
and social research at universities. 



Cited in The Federal Investment of Knowled^re of Social Problemfl. Washington, National 
Academy of SdencM, 1978, p. xi. Study Project on Social Reeearch and Development, Vol. 1. 
Stud^Rt)Ject Report 

"Ibid. 
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One is the. report entitled the Social and Behavioral Science Pro- 
grams in the National Science Foundation: Fin^f Report, 1976, pre- 
pared by the Committee on the Social Sciences m the National Sci- 
ence Foundation, which was established by the National Academy 
of Sciences. The NSF funded the committee *'to examine the scope 
and quality of the foundation's programs in the behavioral and 
social sciences with a view to recommending possible improvements 
in both the substance of the programs and the procedures for man- 
aging them." This report also appears to have been motivated, in 
part, by perceptions of faulty management of the Research Applied 
to National Needs (RANN) program and by the fact that fiuiding 
for applied social research in the RANN Program had eclipsed 
funding for basic social research by about 25 percent. As a result, 
there was concern that basic research funding was being jeopard- 
ized. This report is commonly called the Simon report, after its 
chairman, Herbert A. Simon.^** 

The report reviewed and made recommendations regarding the 
organization, quality, and management of NSF's basic and applied 
research programs, which at that point in time were clearly differ- 
entiated into these two categories for administrative purposes. It 
also addressed several issues relevant to internal developments in 
the disciplines, especially those affected by Federal funding, such 
as publication of basic research reports, which had been funded 
with NSF support; support for young researchers in the behavioral 
and social sciences; and facilities and equipment support needed in 
these disciplines. Recommendations were made about how NSF 
might better manage its basic and applied support programs and 
about the need to involve the research community more in NSF's 
decisionmaking. The report criticized the way social research was 
supported in the RANN program. A few years after the publication 
of the report, the RANN program was terminated in 1981. Basic 
and applied research funding programs which had been supported 
in different divisions, were combined when the directorate which 
funded applied research was terminated. Thereafter, applied re- 
search no longer received separate funding and programmatic at- 
tention although applied research funding is still tracked.^® 

Around this same time, the House Committee on Science and 
Technology sought an independent view of the NSF behavioral and 
social sciences support programs. A report, prepared by Genevieve 
Knezo, of the Congressional Research Service, Library of Congress, 
was released in 1977. It gave a detailed historical^ picture of fund- 
ing trends for behavioral and social research, identified cxit!cisms 
made of programs, and traced how executive and legislative actions 
had influenced the scope, substance, and organization of NSF's 
work in these areas. It also addressed the issue of improving NSFs 
management data systems to improve policies relating to the eval- 



Social and Behtt/ioral Science Programb in the National Science Foundation. Final R«port« 
Bv Committee ou the Social Sciences in the National Science Foundation, Afisemb. < of Behavior 
af and Social Scieziwcs, National Research Council. Washington. National Academy of Sdencos, 
1976, 103 p. 

" Tracking of Applied Reseawh Supp*. NSF Bulletin No. 81-33, Oct 16. 1981. 
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uation of research, the concentration of awards, and problems in 
the quality of advisory panels. 

G. Study of Research Production and Utiuzation, the Study 
Project on Social Research and Development 

The next notable study report of the behasdoral and social sci- 
ences consists of a series of five studies under the general title of 
the Study Project on Social Research and Development, which was 
prepared by the National Reseeirch Council and published by the 
National Academy of Sciences. The National Science Foundation 
had requested and funded the project with the objective of studying 
the organization, management, and use of social research and de- 
velopment throughout the Federal Government. The study reports 
were released over a three-year period from 1978 to 1981. The 
series is sometimes called the Stokes report, for its chairperson, 
Donald E. Stokes. 

Its parts are: 

Vol. 1. The Federal Investment in Knowledge of Social Problems: 
Study Report, 1978, 114 p. Final analysis. 

Vol. 2. The Funding of Social Knowledge Production and Appli- 
cation: A Survey of Federal Ajgencies. By Mark A. Abramson, 1978, 
487 p. A survey and description of funding mid agency programs. 

Vol. 3. Studies in the Management of Social R&D: Selected 
Policy Areas. Edited by Laurence E. Lyi*. „ Jr., 1979, 218 p. Focus- 
ing on income security, health, early childhood and thu living envi- 
ronment. 

Vol. 4. A study in the Management of Social R&D: The Functions 
of Demonstrations. By Cheryl D. Hayes. 1981, 84 p. Cases are: the 
National Nutrition Program for the Elderly, the Shirley Highway 
Express-Bus-on-tiie-Freeway Project, the early and periodic screen- 
ing, diagnosis, and treatment of children demonstration program, 
and the cancer control program. 

Vol. 5. Knowledge and Poliw: The Uncertain Connection. Edited 
hy Laurence E. Lynn, Jr., 1378, 183 p. Analytical essays dealing 
with issues in utilization of social research in the policymaking 
process. 

This report took a broader view than many previous studies, in 
that it looked at, in addition to federally funded basic and applied 
research, federally funded knowledge production and utilization ac- 
tivities, including development. Thus it concluded that the Federal 
Government funded social and behavioral R&D and related activi- 
ties totaling about $1.8 billion, about 3 times the amount reported 
in 1978 as the total for Federal obligctions for the support of re- 
search in these disciplines, as reported in the National Science 
Foundation data series. Federal Funds for Research and Develop- 
ment See table 2. 

This report differed from previous commissioned studies in that 
it specifically focussed on aspects of the policymaking process that 
often can limit the utilization of social research and knowledg It 



U.S. Congites. Houae» Committ«€ on Science arJ Technology. Subcommittee on Science, Ee- 
sean:h» and Technology. The PBychological and Social Sciences Support ProCTama of the Nation 
al Saence Foundation. A Back^und Report Prepared b> [Genevieve J lOiezo]. Congreasional 
Research Service, library of Congress, Washington. U.S. Govt Print. Off.. 1977. 168 p. 
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surveyed the social knowledge production and utilization activities 
of all agencies and assessed the problems that they shared and the 
modifications that they could make to enhance utilization. It also 
emphasized that non-Federal users are often larger users of feder- 
ally funded social knowledge and production activities. The study 
also developed the notion that knowledge utilization and applica- 
tion are difficult, uncertain, and, often, ineffective. (See chapter X 
of this report for additional information.) 
Its recommendations may be summarized as follows: 
Improving the setting of research agendas. — Agencies should 
engage in more planning to produce and use knowledge to solve 
social problems; Federal and non-Federal users, that is program 
decisionmakers. and policymakers in Congress, should be more in- 
volved in the planning of policy-relevant research; "a number of 
'problem-centered' research programs should be created to under- 
take intensive and sustained work on m^or social problems"; more 
attention should be given to forecasting problems and creating re- 
search agendas to deal with them; and scientific criteria should 
guide research designed to enlarge social knowledge and methodol- 
ogy. 

Improving the dissemination and application of knowledge. — 
More attention should be given to disseminating research results 
and to preparing syntheses of the knowledge gained in research; 
more research should be devote^ to processes of social change and 
the adoption of innovations by polic3Tnakers. 

Improving the management of the system.— There should be more 
oversight of activities to enhance knowledge production and appli- 
cation; the role of knowledge brokers should be evaluated and in- 
creased in the areas of policy planning and program development; 
agencies should review grant and contract policies to use funding 
instruments chosen on the basis of "a clear view of how responsi- 
bility for research planning and problem choice should be shared 
between the agency and the research performer.^'' 



The international social science community also looked at issues 
of research utilization during this time period. A m^or work was 
undertaken by the Organization for Economic Ckwperation and De- 
velopment, which published, first, a series of reviews of social sci- 
ence research, teaching, and application in the member countries 
and, then, studies assessing how social science information was 
used in governmental and industrial decisionmaking. 

The series on social science in the member countries was spon- 
sored by the OECD Directorate for Science, Technology, and Indus- 
try under authorization from the OECD Meeting of Ministers of 
Science. It was, in part, a response to Dr. Harvey Brooks* admoni- 
tion in an OECD report on Science^ Growth and Society, prepared 
for the OECD Secretary-general in 1971 "that there was a need for 
'a much closer relationship between policies for science and tech- 
nology and all socio-economic concerns and governmental responsi* 



The Federal Investment of Knowledge in Social Problems, op. cit, p. 5-6. 
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bilities than has existed in the past/ " So far, three country re- 
views have been published, for Prance, in 1975, Japan, in 1977, and 
for Finland, in 1981.39 

The study on use, entitled The Utilisation of the Social Sciences 
in Policymaking in the United States, was published in 1980. The 
cases dealt with negative income taxation, the concept of the labor 
market, the Clean Water Act of 1972, regional planning, the use of 
social science information at the national level, social research and 
development in the Department of Labor, health insurance, and 
criminal rehabilitation.^^ The study director concluded that social 
science is not always used effectively in decisionmaking. It is most 
effective when social scientists can understand political factors 
which guide decisionmakers and when decisionmakers define prob- 
lems in ways which do not "exclude the possibility of a scientific 
contribution." ' 

There does not appear to be any published literature evaluating 
the utility of this OECD effort. It is obvious that the research con- 
ducted, which involved social scientists from different countries, 
who had to do substantial field research, provided an interesting 
cross-cultural perspective and afforded scholars an opportunity to 
observe the science policy activities of other countries in detail. 
The OECD series combined also provide a richer information basis 
to make comparative analyses of social science policies in different 
countries. 

1. 1980's: National Research Council Reports Intended To 
Counteract Criticisms and Budget Cuts 

By the 1980s, Federal funding for social and some kinds of behav- 
ioral research had begun to be cut back (see table 2) and the social 
sciences were coming under increasing attack for what was per- 
ceived as their ineffectiveness, inability to contribute to solutions of 
policy problems, and alleged left-wing ideological stance. Several 
policy reports were undertaken to document advances in and con- 
tributions of these fields, in part to counteract some of these criti- 
cisms. 

1. BEHAVIORAL AND SOCIAL RESEARCH: A NATIONAL RESOURCE 

In 1980, the National Science Foundation awarded funds to the 
National Academy of Sciences to assess the value, significance, and 
social utility of basic research in the behavioral and social sciences. 
The Academy established a Committee on Basic Research in the 
Behavioral and Social Sciences to respond to this charge. It was 
chaired by Robert McC. Adams, later named Secretary of the 
Smithsonian Institution. The report contains two parts published 



As cited in. Social Saences Polipy. France. Pans, Organisation for Economic Co-Operation 
and Development, 1975, p. 7. 

Social Sciences Policy. France, op. cit., Social Sciences Policy. Finland. Pans, Organisation 
for Economic Co-Operation and Development, Paris, 1981, 213 p., and Social Sciences Policy. 
Japan. Paris, Organisation for Economic Cooperation and Development, 1977, 211 p. 

*° TTie Utilisation of the Social Sciences m Policy Making m the United States. Case Studies. 
Paris, Organisation for Economic Cooperation and Development, 1980. 392p. 

Belter, Suzanne. "Introduction." In Ibid., p. 8. 
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in 1982.'*2 Volume I of the Commission's report, entitled Behavior- 
al and Social Science Research: A National Resource, is an over- 
view with policy recommendations. In it, the Committee empha- 
sized that "there are dangers in singling out the behavioral and 
social sciences for measurement against a standard of social utility. 
Efforts to extend the frontiers of knowledge are fully justifiable on 
their own terms, dependent only on their progress in altering the 
scientific understandings that were their original points of depar- 
ture." Basically the committee said that basic research in the be- 
havioral and social sciences should be supported for its knowledge- 
generating properties, not necessarily because such research has 
immediate or even long-term practical utUity. This part of the 
report illustrated the evolution of knowledge growth, understand- 
ing, and use by society of several disciplines. It described how sev- 
eral lines of research borrowed from research in such other disci- 
plines as biology and statistics, and how some behavioral and social 
research provided a foundation for the growth of some professions 
and other research disciplines. 
The major policy recommendation in the report was that: 

basic research in the behavioral and social sciences— like 
basic research in other disciplines— should be regarded as 
a long-term investment in social capital. The benefits to so- 
ciety of such an investment are significant and lasting, al- 
though often not immediate or obvious. A steep reduction 
in the investment may produce short-run savings, but it 
would be likely to have damaging long-term consequences 
for the well-being of the nation and its citizens." 

Part n contains essays on research findings and use in such spe- 
cific areas as: demography, voting, behavior and health, income, 
culture, life-span, methods for surveys and experiments, psychophy- 
sics, reading, territory, property and tenure, early cognitive devel- 
opment, and behavior modification. 



There have been several reportis which summarized progress in 
the behavioral and social sciences but without necessarily making 
recommendations. 

Public Law 94-282, the National Science and Technology Policy, 
Organization, and Priorities Act of 1976, required the preparation 
of an "outlook" report to identify research that may help deal with 
problems of national significance and to assess the potential to 
produce innovative and potentially beneficial research over the 
next five years. In 1981 the Social Science Research Council, was 
asked, by the National Science Foundation, to assist in the prepa- 
ration of this report by preparing a series of review essays on "re- 
search that is characterized by scientific merit and momentum" in 



Committee on Basic Research in the Behavioral and Social Sciences. Behavioral and Social 
Science Research. A National Resource. Edited by Robert McC. Adams, Neil J. Smelser, and 
Donald J. Treiman. Washington, National Academy Press, 1982. Part I. 121 p. Part 11. 604 p. 
McC. Adams, Part 1, op. cit., p. vi* 
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policymaking processes for both the near and longer term future.*^ 
The status of developments in each field studied, as well as the re- 
search opportunities and likely possibilities and applications in the 
next five years were reviewed for the following areas: behavJ'^7 and 
health, methods for large-scale surveys and experiments, the life- 
span perspective, statistical measurement of social change, meth- 
ods for surveys and experiments, psychophysics, and social and 
emotional development in children. 

in 1983 the National Research Council of the National Academy 
of Sciences held a symposium, which summarized "Discoveries and 
Trends in the Social, and Behavioral Sciences" over the fifty years 
that had elasped since publication of the landmark study Recent 
Social Trends in the United States. This publication had been com- 
missioned by President Herbert Hoover in an attempt to identify 
social facts relevant to making public policy. According to the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences, it "marked the beginning of a new era 
in which social and behavioral sciences began to be applied to the 
full range of national concerns, from education and family issues to 
problems in public administration, the arts, and criminology."^^ 
The 1983 symposium acclaimed developments in the use of behav- 
ioral and social research since 1933, but also recognized the naivete 
of some parts of the Ogbum report. The papers presented at the 
symposium reviewed the evolution of research on the bases of indi- 
vidual competence, understanding the rationale for economic deci- 
sions, how social science contributes to understanding of how gov- 
eminental and organizational functions, and the emergence and 
application of social statistics. The work was published as Behav- 
ioral and Social Science: Fifty Years of Discovery.^'^ 

The exact impact of these reports, if any, is not known. However, 
it is likely that they together with pressures applied by the univer- 
sity scientific community, may have influenced the policy choices 
made by the Reagan Administration to restore some funding for 
the behavioral and social sciences. (See chart A.) The estimated 
fiscal year 1984 budget for the behavioral and social sciences, the 
first budget where funding for the behavioral and social sciences 
exceeded that of the fiscal year 1981 level, was 5.5 percent higher 
than in 1980 in current dollars, but still 8.8 percent below the fiscal 
year 1981 level in terms of constant dollars. 

J. Decade Outlook on Research Opportunities in the Behavior- 
al AND Social Sciences: A Priorities Report Scheduled for 
1986 

In 1984 the Committee on Basic Research in the Behavioral and 
Social Sciences of the National Research Ck)uncil, National Acade- 
my of Sciences, launched a project to identify priorities for the sup- 
port of behavioral and social science research for the next ten 



a Report from the Social Science Research Council In National Science Foundation. The 
Five-year Outlook on Science and Technology, 1981, Source Matenals, Vol. 2. Washington, U.S. 
Govt. Print. Off., p. 545. 

Porter, Gail. Reflections on a Golden Anniversary. NAS News Report, v. 34, no. 1. Jan. 
1984: 4-10. 

*' Smelser, Neil J. and Dean B. Gerstein, eds. Behavioral and Social Science. Fifty Years of 
Discovery. In Commemoration of the Fiftieth Aniiiversary of the "Ogbum Report," Recent 
Social Trends in the United States. Washmgton, D.C., National Academy Press, 1986. 298p. 
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years. This project, called the "Decade Outlook on Research Oppor- 
tunities in the Behavioral and Social Sciences," is supported princi- 
pally by the National Science Foundation with the contributions 
from four other Federal agencies and the Russell Sage Foundation 
and the Academy. The project report, expected to be released in 
mid-1986, will identify the kinds of research subjects, resources, fa- 
cilities, and programs that the Committee believes warrant support 
over the period 1986-1995. Priority areas would reflect areas of sig- 
nificant advance and potential major breakthroughs in fundamen- 
tal problems. This effort follows in the track of priorities reports 
prepared duriniT the early 1980s by the Academy for other scientif- 
ic cfisciplines, especially astronomy and astrophysics (1982), geology 
(1983), and chemistry (1985). Apparently, an attempt will be made 
to identify research directions which will provide a high rate of 
return on investment.'*® 

During the spring of 1985, the Committee announced the initial 
subjects on which attention will be concentrated. 

They include: 

sensory and perceptual processes; psychobiology of learning 
and memory; information and cognitive sciences; langueje and 
language processing; development of cognitive and social com- 
petence; health and behavior; affect and motivation; social 
interaction; gender studies; information and decisionmaking; 
market efficiency; jobs and inequality; 

markets and organizations; collective choice institutions; 
emergence of social and political institutions, urban transfor- 
mation and migration; causes and consequences of demograph- 
ic change; family and domestic relations; formal and legal 
processes; crime and violence; religion and political change; 
culture and ideology; 

intemationUization of social, economic, and political life; 
international crisis management and security studies; macro- 
economic policy; social studies of modern science and technolo- 
gy; jocial knowledge producing institutions; large-scale data 
bases; statistical analysis, and measurement and scaling.^^ 
As noted above in regard to the Reuss Committee inquiry, behav- 
ioral and social scientists historically do not appear eager to 
eng^e in priority-setting exercises.^° Some social scientists have 
continued to raise critical questions about current activities of this 
nature. As essay by McCartney summarized major points of opposi- 
tion: 

basic research priorities should nc . be evaluated on the basis 
of their practical returns to society; 

science is unpredictable, and social scientists have no consen- 
sual criteria for deciding when a field is ripe for discovery; 

setting priorities will benefit big social science research as 
opposed to little social science research; 



Holden, Constance. Academy to Propose Social Science Research Prionties. Science, v. 225, 
Sept. 28, 1984. 1458-1459. A Decade Outlook on Research Opportunities in the Behavioral and 
Social Sciences, press release. National Research Council, June 1984. 

*^ NRC Appoints Working Groups for Study of Behavioral and Social Sciences. COSSA Wash- 
ington Update. V. IV, no. 7, Apr- 5, 1985. p 5-6. 

«p See Chapter VII, Section C. 
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giving priority to basic research perpetuates an artificial dis- 
tribution between basic and applied research; 

the social sciences are more heterogeneous and less consen- 
sual than the physical sciences; priorities are unrealistic; 

setting priorities will pit disciplines and specialists against 
each other and impair future cooperation; 

setting priorities is a strategy that serves elite interests and 
the organizations they administer; 

selecting research priorities that might resonate with cur- 
rent political themes will pervert social science research; and 

by cooperating with the current fad of setting priorities, 
social scientists are being diverted from their essential role as 
critics of the state.^^ 



Studies of the behavioral and social sciences by commissions like 
those discussed above serve to provide scientists with an opportuni- 
ty to review the status of their work and to give them access to 
decisionmakers. It is difficult to pinpoint exactly if and how such 
reports influence policymaking. Many of the recommendations 
made for increased funding or new institutional support mecha- 
nisms were never heoded. However, these reports probably have 
provided decisionmakers with background information that helps 
to shape the way they think and act about policies for behavior^.l 
and social research. 



McCartne>, James L. Setting Prionties for Research. New Politics for the Social Sciences. 
The Sociological Quarterly, v. 25, autumn 1984. p. 446-448. 
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Vni. EMPLOYMENT PATTERNS AND TRENDS IN THE 
BEHAVIORAL AND SOCIAL SCIENCES 

A. iNraoDucnON and Overviev/ 

This chapter focuses on the size of the behavioral and social sci- 
ence research community and its employment trends. It shows that 
there has been an impressive growth in the nmnber of behavioral 
and social scientists over the last twenty-five years, with the supply 
of trained personnel now exceeding demand. During the last few 
years, the employment rate for behavioral and social scientists in 
academia has decreased, but there have been increases m employ- 
ment rates of such scientists in industry and in consulting/clinical 
services, especially in the case of psychologists. While there ap- 
pears to be an oversupply of behavioral and social scientists over- 
all, some positions offered by industry may go unfilled. There are 
indications that enrollments in some fields of behavioral and social 
science are falling. According to some observers, the decreasing 
rates of employment of behavioral and social scientists in academia 
may mean that the "critical mass" needed to do innovative basic 
research is contracting. 

This chapter summarizes the size of the community overall, and 
employment patterns in academia, industry, and the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Supply and demand considerations are also discussed. 

B. General Patterns 

The National Science Foundation estimates that the number of 
employed behavioral and social scientists in 1982 was 375,600. (This 
is the latest year for which relevimt time series data are available.) 
This consists of 138,400 psychologists and 237,200 social scientists, 
or 11.5 percent of the total number of employed U.S. scientists and 
engineers. While Lhi absolute number of behavioral and social sci- 
entists has increased, their proportion as a percentage of total em- 
ployed scientists and engineers has decreased slightly overtime 
from 14.1 percent of total employed scientists and engineers in 
1976.1 

There appears to have been a slight change between 1976 and 
1982 in the percentage of behavioral and social scientists who 
report research and development as their primary work activity. In 
1976, 12.7 percent of social scientists reported R&D as their pri- 
mary work activity. That figure increased to 14.3 percent in 1982. 
The comparable figures for psychologists were 10.04 percent in 
1976 and 7.8 percent in 1982. The great m^ority oi those reporting 

* Figured from table B-7, UJS. National Science Foundation. U.S. Scientists and Engineers. 
1982. Vol. 1, Detailed Statistical Tables, Washington. U.S. Govt Print. Off., 1984. (NSF 84-321) 
and Table B-44, U.S. National Science Foundation, US, Scientists and Engineers, 1980. Detailed 
Statistical Tables (NSF 82-314.) 
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R&D, report basic and applied research, as opposed to development, 
as their primary activity.^ 

The employer category of "business and industry" was the single 
largest employer category of all social scientists in 1982, employing 
some 43.5 percent. This represents a significant increase since 1976 
in the proportion of social scientists working in business and indus- 
try, when 20.3 percent reported this as their primary function. The 
single largest employer category for psychologists in 1982 was edu- 
cational institutions, which employed some 38 percent of psycholo- 
gists .followed by business and industry at 33 percent. In 1976 12.5 
percent of psychologists reported "business and industry" as their 
primary employer.^ 

Other data show that of those scientists and engineers with doc- 
torates employed in industry in 1983, 11.5 percent were psycholo- 
gists (up substantially since 1973, when 5.8 were psychologists), and 
6 percent were social scientists, a doubling of the proportion since 
1973, when 3.2 percent were social scientists.^ 

Data from table 40 show that about 38 percent of all psycholo- 
gists and 28 percent of all social scientists were employed in educa- 
tional institutions in 1982. This rate represents a 3 percent de- 
crease m academic employment for psychologists and a 14 percent 
decrease in academic employment for social scientists from 1976 
(when 42 percent were employed in educational institutions).^ 

Data on doctorates show that the proportion of doctoral level 
psychologists employed in educational institutions has remained 
about the same over the period 1973 to 1983 (11.6 percent to 11.3 
percent). There was a slight, but steady, increase in the rate of em- 
ployment of doctoral level social scientists in academic institutions 
(18.6 percent of the total of all fields in 1976, to 21.8 percent in 
1983).« 

The next largest employer category for social scientists is the 
Federal Government, and for psychologists, is nonprofit institu- 
tions. State and local governments employ more psychologists than 
does the Federal Government.'^ 



s See table 40. 
^ See lable 40. 

* Table B-12a, Employed Doctorial Scientiata and Engineers Reld and Type of Employer 
1973, 1981, and 1983 In Science and Engineenng Personnel A National Overview Washington, 
D.C. 1985. (NSF 85-302.) 

6 See Table 40. 

» Based on Table B-12, in NSF 85-302, op. cit. 
' Based on table B-9, in NSF 85-30?^ op. cit 
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(>) 


(») 


400 


(M 


200 


(M 




(M 


(M 


100 


(M 


(») 


(M 


300 


(M 


(M 


(M 


300 


(M 


(M 


(M 


(M 



(M)tf sovtnvncflt.. 
Other 



Ko report . ...... 

SOOOIOGISIS/ANTHROPOUXJISTS 
ToW 



Business tnd Lndustiy.^. 
Cduotiond institutions.. 
KonprtfCt orga^^tions.. 



Federal Govemment^ 



Stite ifld local go^f^n^)ent„ 

Other government 

Other 

Koreiwrt 



OTHER [SOOAl samsTS] 
Total.„...„..„ 



Business tnd industry... 
Educational institutions.. 
Konprofrtasaniiations^ 
Federal Govtrwnent 
MiHtaiy... 



State and local government.. 

Other government 

Other 

No report 
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39.200 


27.900 


9.900 


6.400 


29,300 


21,500 


30.100 


17.200 


7.100 


1.800 


8.100 


13.000 


1.400 


2,300 


6.800 


10.700 


100 


500 


2,300 


1,400 


10.500 


4.000 


1.500 


9C0 


9.000 


3.200 


28.800 


14.700 


(M 


(M 


4.500 


4.700 


1,900 


1.200 


2.700 


3.500 


400 


1.200 


(M 


(M 


5.100 


1,800 


3.300 


1.100 


1,800 


700 


200 


(>) 


600 


(M 


(M 


(M 


(M 


(M 


(M 


(M 


(M 


100 


(M 


(M 


10.000 


3.900 


1.800 


700 


8.100 


3.200 


200 


700 


1.900 


400 


300 


300 


(M 


300 


300 


(M 


(M 


(M 


(M 


(M 


700 


(M 


(M 


(M 


700 


(M 


300 


(>) 


2.200 


(M 


(M 


200 


(M 


(M 


(M 


200 


(M 


(M 


(M 


(M 
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19;$ 


1982 


1976 


19$? 


1976 


19S? 


1976 


19S? 


2200 


o.vw 




7 inn 






0 OAA 


4.700 


100 


3.600 


700 


UOO 


4.100 


16.50C 


400 


1.400 


800 


1.300 


800 


1.000 


7.000 


14.100 


1.200 


700 


500 


700 


800 


500 


17.100 


14.200 


400 


700 


200 


(») 


500 


100 


300 


800 


(M 


(») 


(») 


100 


200 


(M 


200 


200 


(') 


(') 


400 


200 


300 


500 


4.000 


3.300 


fM 
I / 


300 


(M 


(') 


(M 


(>) 


(I) 


(I) 




I i 


100 


(M 


(M 


(k) 


2.600 


200 


600 


fM 
I i 


(') 


(0 


(0 


(1) 


(1) 


200 


200 


1,500 




Iv.wwv 








07 JAA 


9.100 


5,700 


6.200 


8.100 


6.900 


11.700 


5.500 


19.900 


2.C00 


1,500 


200 


(») 


3.000 


1.500 


1.200 


1.800 


2.200 


500 


\ } 








9 OAA 

j.eOO 


3.100 


300 


300 


1.000 


soo 


5.200 


7,200 


3.000 


800 


600 


200 


(') 


100 


100 


(') 


lOO 


(M 


(M 


100 


2.200 


400 


3.300 


4.000 


6.500 


71,00 


2.200 


900 


(M 


200 


200 


UOO 


(M 


(M 


100 


200 


(>) 


(M 


400 


200 


900 


(M 


100 


(») 


(>) 


(») 


00 


100 


200 


(M 


1.500 


2,000 



PSYCHOLOGISTS 
Total 

Business and industry^ 
Educational institutions.. 
Honprofit Ofgani2ation$.„ 

Ffdcral G(?«fnmcnt 

Mifitaiy 

State and local 

govenvnent... 

Other government ^ 

Other. „ 

No report 

SOCIAL SQENTtSTS 
Total 

Business and Industry.... 
Educational institutions... 
KonproTit organizations... 
Federal Government ....... 

Matary 

State and local 

government .„. 

Other gortmment-.. 

Other 

Ho report 

ECONOMISTS 



Total 


2.700 


3.800 


9.000 


17.600 


3.800 


8.300 


2.500 


2.500 


Business and industry 


2.500 


3,200 


3.000 


8.600 


1.800 


7.400 


1.800 


700 


Educational institutions 


(M 


(>) 


400 


200 


500 


300 


300 


iOO 


Koopfofit organiialions 


(>) 


(>) 


100 


800 


(M 


100 


(M 


(») 


Federal Government 


200 


400 


4.200 


5.400 


900 


500 


100 


100 


Mitary 


(») 


(M 


(M 


(M 


(») 


(') 


(M 


(') 


State and local 






government 


(>) 


(>) 


700 


1.300 


500 


(M 


100 


100 


Other government . 


(M 


200 


200 


1.200 


(M 


(M 


100 


200 


Other. 


(>) 


(») 


300 


200 


(M 


(M 


(M 


(') 


Ko report 


(M 


(') 


(M 


(M 


200 


(0 


100 


1.400 


SOCHXOGISTS/ 


















AKTHROPOLOGKTS 


















Total™ 


800 


4.100 


5.100 


4.200 


3.800 


7.500 


1.700 


1.600 


Business and industof 


200 


2.700 


2.100 


i.lOO 


909 


5.200 


100 


600 


Edocationai institutions 


200 


(M 
800 


1.600 


500 


200 


400 


1.000 


200 


Nonprofit organizations 


(M 


500 


500 


800 


500 


300 


100 


Federal Government 


(M 


200 


200 


600 


600 


100 


200 


(') 


Military.. _ „. 


(M 


(M 


(*) 


(>) 


(M 


(M 


(M 


100 


State and local 






government M. 


500 


300 


700 


1.500 


1.200 


UOO 


(M 


500 


Other goverftj'oentM. 


(M 


(M 


(') 


(») 


(M 


(M 


(M 


(») 


Other. . 


(M 


(M 


(M 


(M 


(>) 


(M 


(>) 


(«) 


Ko report . 


(M 


(M 


(M 


(M 


(M 


(>) 


100 


200 


OTHER (SOCIAL 


















SOEKTJSTS) 


















Total 


6.100 


2.700 


6.800 


5.700 


13.700 


11.600 


4.900 


1.600 


Business and in(tetjy 


3.600 


2.200 


1.800 


2.000 


2.800 


7.300 


(M 


300 


Educational institutions 


(M 


(M 


1.000 


800 


600 


1.100 


1.000 


300 


Nonpfofit organizations 


(M 


300 


1.000 


200 


3.000 


2.500 


(M 


200 
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Productoo/inspedcn 


Rip^ySUtjVccwipwtrj 


Othtf 






1976 


1912 


1976 


193? 








federal Govtfnmenl 


800 




700 


1.300 


i.eoo 


300 


200 100 


Military 


(») 


100 


100 




100 


(') 


(M (') 


State and Ixal 














govtfivnent « — 


1.700 


(M 


1.900 


uoo 


4.700 


400 


2.100 300 


Other eovemment 


(') 


(M 


(') 


100 


(M 


(M 


(») (') 


Other. 


(') 


(») 


100 


(») 


900 


(') 


100 (») 


Ko report „ 


(') 


(M 


(') 


(') 


(') 


(') 


1.400 500 



* nturcd front tjbie B* 7. U5 Nitiyui Saence Fon^tm US SdtnlaU and Crtfttn 1982 v r De!iilei] Suiistcti T)^ ^NisimtVxL 
Ui. Govt PtnL on. IS84. (KSf $4-321} vtl }itk M4. US NaU^ Scxnct FouQdJtxn. US $citflti$U in) Inpnttn, ISSO. D(U^ 
SU!a!cj( Titto (KSf 82-314 ) 

(Too l(w CISC3 to ttUrjit Nott Odd ouy no< »jd to toUl beas$< o( rouniSn|. Source; NjtonH Soenoe Fou^litni 



Of all doctoral scientists employed by the Federal Government, 
the proportion of psychologists has decreased (from 6.6 percent in 
1976 to 4.7 percent in 1983.) There has been a marked increase in 
the propjortion of doctoral level scientists in government that are 
social scientists (from 9.3 percent in 1976 to 16.7 percent in 1983).® 

The shift in employment away from academia is also reflected in 
the employment patterns of all doctoral level scientists. Of all tne 
doctoral level scientists and engineers employed in 1983 in busi- 
ness, academia and the Federal Government, some 27 percent were 
psychologists and social scientists. About one-third were employed 
outside of academia. In 1973, when 23 percent were behavioral and 
social scientists, only about y& were employed outside of academia.® 

Between 1910 and 1980, growth of employment for all scientific 
and engineering disciplines increased about 30 percent. The growth 
rate in employment for psychologists increased about 80 percent, 
but the growth rate for social scientists was less, at about 27 per- 
cent. (See chart E.) There were also larger employment growth 
rates for psychologists in industry (231 percent) than for social sci- 
entists in industry (133 percent) over the periH 1976 to 1982. The 
^owth of psychologists employed in this category may be due to 
m(;riea^<: ' independent clinical practice." 



•Table B-12fl, NSF 85-302, op. cit 

• Based on Toble B-12a, NSF 85-302, op. cit. 
>o See table 40. 

* * It should be pointed out that the American Ps^'chological Aasociation considers that the 
data from the NSr employment &urvey are misleading because psychologists who are self-cm 
ployed were included by nSF m the "fius»nc33 and Industry*' category, but in most cases (21.9 
percent of the cases according to APA s 1983 Census of Psychological Personnclj these psycholo* 
gista ore actually clinical p^irchologists work in independent practice. The fact that a large per 
centage of psycnoJogista in Independent practice is unique to the Held of psychology, as com 
pared to other fields of science, and should be pointed out in the report. The catAzory of "Busi 
ness and Industry,*' which would actually include corporations such as Baxter Tnivenol, IBM 
and AT&T, accounts for onlv 2.4 percent of employed doctoral psychologists, as reflected in 
APA's 1983 census data. See the following table: 



ooMPAKtsoN or esmrts Of £Mftono Doao^ 



KSf(N46.e4S) 






PtfCttU 50^^^) H'Jt!!bti f^ttct 



IkMtuIxt (our -yev aAja 

H»pitH/dfW5 

ftttnea w indtgtqr, 




18.70S 
1.063 
2.6S4 
8.693 

1^ 



3S8 
2.1 
SJ 
lU 
219 
2A 
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CHART E. Growth in Science/Engineering EaployoenC 
by Field: 1970-80 



Atr 

tcltntlstt 
•nd 



AM 

•dentists 



Computer 
speciatlstt 



P«ycl)ologUt3 



Envtronmental 
tcltntlsts 



Ufa 

tcltntlstt 



Mtthtmatictl 
tcltntlstt 



SocttI 
tcltntltts 



PtiyslctI 
tcltntlttt 




100 



Source. U.S. National Science Foundation. Science and Engineering Employment 

1979-30. Washington, U.S. Govt. Print. Off.. 1981, Chart 2, p. 5. (NSF 
81-310). 



COMPARISON Of ESHMATES OF EMPIOYEO OOaORAL PSYCHOtOGlSTS IK 19S3. HSF VS. APA-Cofltmucd 



Sd-emptsyed (not prmlt practice) . 
Govwimwt^ 



NonproTrt and other.. 
Not specified. ^ 



Percent 


APA(N- 
50.83S) 


NLinber 


Percent 


NA 


NA 


1.068 


2.1 


3^9 


7.2 


1,124 


2.8 


183 


04 


153 


03 


1,773 


38 


4,122 


8.1 


101 


0.2 


554 


1.1 



Source: NSf data was obtained based on deta^ statistical reports of the 1983 Sun/ey of Doctoial Scientists and Eiijineers Data coQected t» AFA 
are from the Census of Psychofoscal Personnel wtuch mlt tx r^ed as Stapp, j , A.M TucKd. G.R VandenSos. Census of Psycfx)log)cal Personnel 
1983. American PsychoJogst (Dec 1985), In press. 

Source- American Psychological Association, Dec 1985. 
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C. Employment of Social and Eshavioral Scientists in 

ACADilMIA 

The absolute numbers of scientists employed in educational insti- 
tutions increased from 1976 to 1982, but, as noted above, NSF data 
show that from 1976 to 1982 there was a 3 percent decrease in the 
rate in employment of psychologists in academic institutions. The 
corresponding rate was a 14 percent decrease for social scientists. 

These decreases may be due to enrollment trends for the study of 
these sciences, since academic employment rates for social and be- 
havioral scientists appear to fluctuate with rates of academic en- 
rollment. A growing enrollment in the behavioral sciences in col- 
leges and universities and was witnessed in the 1960s and through 
the 1970s, with a corresponding expansion of employment rate of 
behavioral and social scientists. There is considerable evidence that 
the enrollment growth trends of the past are declining, with a po- 
tential for declines in academic employment for these scientists. 
The peak number of undergraduate degrees in the social sciences 
and psychology was in 1974, when 145,449 such degrees we^^ 
awarded. A steady decline began since then, with the number o'' 
such degrees awarded in 1982 at 112,775. There are significant vari- 
ations by disciplinary field. Regarding the award of baccalaureate 
degrees, NSF reported: 

. . . Between 1974 and 1982; the number of psychology 
degrees dropped 21 percent and the number of sociolp^ 
and political science degrees declined 55 percent and 16 
percent, respectively. Conversely, the number of economics 
degrees rose 38 percent over the same period. 

Similarly patterns were seen in the award of masters degrees. 
The peak year for the award of masters degrees in this field was 
1977, with the award of 17,294 masters degrees in the social sci- 
ences. A steady decline ensued, so that in 1982 the number award- 
ed was 15,415. 

About one-third of all Ph.Ds. awarded for the sciences and engi- 
neering, have gone aimually to the fields of the psychological and 
social sciences since the mid-1970s.^* The number of Ph.D. degrees 
awarded for these fields has stayed about the same, fluctuating 
around the 6,000 per year mark since 1974. But this number repre- 
sents a net change, since decreases -J. doctoral recipients in the 
social sciences have been offset by increases in the number of pys- 
chology doctoral recipients. (See tables 41 and 42.) 



" Based on data in table 40 op. cit Over the 1973 to 1983 decade, according to NSF, there was 
substantial growth of employment for doctoral social scientists in acadtm*« '«Ho3t 90 percent), 
and a smai^er rate of growth of employment for doctoral level peycholc^ists (about 50 percent) 
(NSF 85-302, op. cit p. 10.) 

"NSF 85-302, op. cit p. 156. 
Based on data in Table B-31, Doctoral D^rees Awarded by Field, in NSF 85-302, op. cit, p. 

156. 

" See table 42 next page. 
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TABLE 41.-NUMBER OF DOCTORATE RECIPIENTS BY HELD OF STUDY, 1974-83 





1974 


1975 


1976 


1977 


197S 


1979 


ISSO 


1881 


13S2 


19S3 


M aa f 


33.047 


32.951 


32.946 


31., 17 


30.873 


31.237 


31.015 


31^5 


31.074 


31.190 


Tot^l sodal sdeoces/psychology.. 


5.884 


6.066 


6.214 


6.073 


6.039 


5.951 


5.855 


6,142 


5.836 


6.055 


SociSl SC}6flC6S ....^......^...........^.^ 


3?86 


3^15 


3.331 


3.083 


2.984 


2.870 


2.757 


2.784 


2.678 


2.748 


Anthmnnlnflv 




OoD 




009 


099 


oo3 


370 


369 


333 


373 


A/ea stixSes ^...^ «^ 


35 


36 


30 


18 


26 


24 


22 


20 


19 


20 
















on 
oO 


oc 
09 


36 


49 
















26 






ODo 




fill 

on 


770 

no 


7Dn 
/oO 


744 


OAD 
OVO 


— ...... 

737 


792 






97 
CI 


^n 


90 


90 
CO 


99 
££ 


90 
CC 


17 


Z4 


21 


Geography 


195 


187 


155 


155 


158 


129 


131 


109 


106 


121 


IntematioRdl relations 


133 


113 


123 


96 


92 


81 


80 


87 


77 


77 


Pofitkai sdence and government 


1 


1 


628 


614 


603 


522 


505 


445 


459 


397 


Po!(tic3l sdeflce and pubfx: administration... 


775 


748 


40 














ftAfic policy studies 




















68 


Sodotogy 


645 


680 


734 


725 


610 


632 


601 


605 


568 


525 


Statistics.. ..^ 


37 


43 


35 


35 


46 


23 


33 


40 


43 


47 


tirban stufies.. 


70 


76 


92 


80 


76 


91 


79 


94 


93 


74 


Social scieoces, gen j 


34 


36 


35 


27 


33 


33 


32 


22 


34 


17 


Soda! scieoces, otfr.. 


129 


114 


146 


108 


140 


150 


108 


133 


149 


141 


PsycWogy. 


2.598 

771 
III 


2.751 
oiu 


2.883 


2.990 

900 


3.055 
l.Uol 


3.091 

1.U09 


3.098 

1 inc 
l.lOo 


3^58 

1 ICQ 


3.158 

1 1C7 

l.lo/ 


3.307 
1.209 























65 


Comparative ~ 


23 


22 


28 


22 


20 


21 


8 


11 


12 


11 




Cvl 


£01 


£0/ 


9RQ 
£09 


9711 
CIO 


013 


900 
£99 


0C1 
031 


OiO 

o4o 


i09 
40£ 






101 


ion 


9M 


9nD 

£U0 


991 
££l 


ZO/ 


9ni 

£U1< 


192 


010 

219 






Odl 


09/ 


00/ 


9Q0 


9QT 
£9v 


on7 
oU/ 


900 
£00 


£4U 


9na 

£U9 


Educational 


122 


134 


124 


136 


145 


163 


10/ 


180 


140 


153 


Industrial and organizational 


80 


63 


73 


81 


74 


87 


66 


87 


83 


90 


PefsonaRty 


60 


62 


62 


63 


41 


42 


43 


49 


36 


32 


Pliysiolo^l 


118 


124 


133 


132 


126 


102 


108 


102 


90 


94 


Psydxxnetrics 


24 


17 


27 


19 


15 


25 


21 


27 


8 


10 


Quantitative 


















14 


School 


89 


103 


143 


148 


125 


125 


176 


133 


166 


121 


Social 


202 


233 


209 


202 


204 


216 


190 


180 


179 


191 


PsychoJdgy, general . 


250 


244 


218 


263 


299 


207 


210 


279 


242 


287 


Ps)fchology, other 


147 


176 


169 


179 


160 


205 


220 


216 


255 


170 



.. fe.^ ^JS?°?J!?51 T^, toticfial tademy d Socoas. Sonmiy Report 1933, Doctorate Reopiwts frwi Uated States 
uvversiuei wasranjitoo. 1383. A^ipenda Taoi: B, p. 48. 

TABLE 42.-NUMBER OF DOCTORATES BY FIELD OF STUDY, 1960-83 



Tim d Doctonte 



Year of Doctorate 


Total 


Pt^isical 
soences 




UfeSdence 


Social 
Sciences* 


Kumantjes 


EducatxM 


Prof, and 
Other 


1960 


9.733 


2.152 


794 


1.729 


1.668 


1.600 


1.549 


241 


1961 ........... 


... 10.413 


2^25 


940 


1.783 


1.778 


1.624 


1.679 


284 


1962 


11.500 


2.485 


1.216 


1.975 


1.890 


1.725 


1.393 


316 


1963 


... 12.728 


2.910 


U57 


2.033 


2.027 


1.842 


2.137 


372 


1964 


14.325 


3.115 


1.664 


2.361 


2.258 


2.169 


2.351 


407 


1965 


... 16.340 


3.550 


2.074 


2.684 


2.327 


2.530 


2.736 


439 


1966 


, 17.949 


3.828 


2.301 


2.885 


2.619 


2.711 


3.040 


565 


1967 


20.403 


4.333 


2.604 


3.143 


3.102 


3.087 


3.481 


653 


1968. 


22.936 


4.652 


2.855 


3.707 


3.495 


3.467 


4.029 


731 


1969 


... 25.743 


5.005 


3.265 


4.204 


3.984 


3.788 


4.359 


838 


1970 


29.498 


5.628 


3.434 


4.693 


4.566 


4.278 


5.857 


1.042 


1971 


... 31.867 


5.739 


3.498 


5.268 


5.189 


4.648 


6.435 


1.090 


1972 


, 33.043 


5.538 


3.503 


5.083 


5.470 


5.055 


7.085 


1.309 
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TABLE 42.— NUMBER OF DOCTORATES BY FIELD OF STUDY. 1960-83-Co..tinue(l 



Fieid o( DaAnle 



Yesr of Ooctonte 


Total 








Sooa! 
Soenccs > 






Prof. 2nd 
Other 


1973 


33.755 


5311 


3.364 


5,167 


5,758 


5.414 


7,238 


1,503 


1Q7i 






3 147 




5884 


5 170 


7 241 


1 667 


1975 


32.951 


4,857 


3!002 


5,026 


6!066 


5^046 


7!359 


1595 


1976 


... 32,946 


4,509 


2,834 


5,026 


6,2M 


4.881 


'725 


1.757 


1977 


31,717 


4,379 


2,643 


4,920 


6,073 


4,562 


/,455 


1,685 


1978...>. 


30,873 


4,193 


2,423 


5,038 


6,039 


4.231 


7.194 


1,755 


1979 


31,237 


4,299 


2,490 


5,223 


5.961 


4,139 


7.385 


1,740 


1980 


31,015 


4,111 


2,479 


5,460 


5,855 


3,868 


7.586 


1,656 


1981 


31,345 


4,170 


2,528 


5,607 


6.142 


3,748 


7,497 


1.653 


1982 


31,074 


4,284 


2,646 


5,709 


5.836 


3,559 


7,232 


1.808 


1983 


31,130 


4,424 


2,780 


5,540 


6.055 


3.494 


7.147 


1.750 



Sotxce: Natxxal Acadony of Soam. Sumtwy Report 1983 Doctorste Redprnts from Unted States UrmrsitieSu Wastogton, 1983. Table A. 
piS. 



There are indications that vhe academic and research manpower 
pool in the social sciences may be declining. The number of doctor- 
ate recipients in the social sciences declined 17.5 percent from 1976 
to 1983 and is roughly at its 1970 level of 2,646.i« In addition, ac- 
cording to Alan Kraut, Deputj; Executiye Office, for Policy Studies, 
American Psychological Association, a decline in doctorates award- 
ed for the research subfields in psychology was noted for the period 
1976 to 1981." Hrst year enrollments in research psychology fields 
declined by 25 percent, during the period 1975 to 19o0. He estimat- 
ed that if the trend continued, the number of psychology research- 
ers receiving doctorates in 1986 would equal tne number received 
in 1968. (See chart F.) " Kraut attributed the trends to reductions 
in Federal support for research training, instability of funding for 
some research ^eas, and a decline in the academic markets for 
social and behavioral scientists. 

The 1976 itleport of the Committee on National Needs for Bio- 
medical and Behavioral Research Personnel, National Academy of 
Sciences, assessed the current and projected supply and demand for 
scientists in these disciplines. The Committee projected that the 
rate of university and coilege enrollments would slow in the early 
1980s and actually decline over the next 10 years.^® The impact of 



U.S. National Science Foundation. Science and Engineering Doctorates. 1960-1982. Wash- 
ington. D.C.. U.S. Govt Print Off., 1983, p. 18. (NSF 83-328) 

Research subfields are. developmental, educational/school, experimental, comparative, 
physiological, personality, peychometrics, ana social psychology. Based on Svverson, P R Two 
Decades of Doctorates in Psychology. A Comparisons With National Trends, Amencan Psycholo- 
gist V. 37, 1982: 1203-1212. 

Idem. See also Letter Kraut to Hon. Doug Walgren, Mar. 14, 1983. In an unpublished com- 
munication to CRS dated Nov. 8. 1985, the American Psychological Association noted that 

"The figures cited by Alan Kraut of APA, can be updated, showing even more severe de- 
creases ^ Uie production of new PhDs in psychology. Using NRC figures for 1976 and 1984, the 
numUsrs of new PhDs in many of the research fieids of psychology have declined drastically. 
For example, during this eight-year period, the number of new doctorates in comparative pw- 
chology has dropped from 22 to 13— a 64 percent decrease. Similarl}^, the number of new PhDs 
in experimental psychology declined 53 percent from a peak of 357 in 1976 to 207 in 1984, and 
the number of new PhDs in physiological jwychology has decreased 45 percent from its peak of 
183 m 1976. New doctorate production in the personality area has declmed by 60 percent since 
1^75— from 62 to 25. Social psychology also has been affected, with new PhDs dropping by one- 
third from 209 to 157." 

National Academy of Sciences. 1976 Report Personnel Needs and Trammg for Biomedical 
and Behavioral Research. Washington, 1976. p. 47. 
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declining enrollments in the social and behavioral sciences would 
in turn cause a reversal in academic demand. Faculties would not 
grow and vacancies in academic positions would occur primarily 
through attrition, they forecast. 

In the 1983 report on Personnel Needs for Training and Biomedi- 
cal and Behavioral Research, the Committee on National Needs of 
Biomedical and Behavioral Research Personnel of the Institute of 
Medicine estimated that demand for new personnel to fill vacancies 
for academic employment for behavioral science faculty (including 
social sciences) for each year between 1980 and 1988 would be 1,410 
new positions annually.^^ 

CHART F. Doctorate Production in Psychology, 1968 to 1981 (Actual) and 
Projected to 1986 for Keaearcn Subflelds 
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Source: T«kcn froo semo letter to Honorable Doug Walgren froa Alan Kraut, 
Har. 1ft, 1983. 



National Academy of Sciences. 1983 Report Personnel Needs and Training for Biomedical 
and Behavioral Research. Washington, 1983. p. 107 
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D. Trends Toward Non-Academic Employment 

As reported above, increasing numbers of psychologists and 
social scientists are finding work outside the academic sector. This 
increase is both Solute, and proportional in relation to the total 
number of behavioral and, social scientists. In 1976, 59 percent of 
psychologists worked outside of academia; in 1982 that increased to 
62 percent.21 In 1976, 58 percen. of all social scientists worked out- 
side of academia. That rate increased to 72 percent in 1982.^2 (See 
also chart G.) The 1983 report of the Committee on National Needs 
said that from 1973-1981, the nonacademic employment of Ph.D. 
scientists in the behavioral fields grew at an average rate of ap- 
proximately 10 percent, while academic employment of the disci- 
plines increased at the rate of onlj 4 percent.^^ According to a 
report of the American Psychological Association new doctorates 
are most influenced by these shifts in employment patterns. 

Though the proportion of doctoral psychologists employed 
in the academic sector has decreased, the actual numbers 
have increased at an average rate of about 8.4% per year. 
Only among recipients of new doctorates do we see any 
real decline in the number employed in academic settings 
and, even there, the effect was not pronounced until some- 
time after 1976.^4 

The shift toward nonacademic employment was toward work in 
business/industry, self employment in consulting and clinical work, 
and employment in nonprofit institutions. Primary work activities 
for these scientific personnel has started to shift from teaching and 
research to consulting, the delivery of professional services, and to 
applied activities. However, research may also be conducted in 
connection v/ith these other primary work activities. 

The 1983 C!ommittee on National Needs for Biomedical and Be- 
havioral Research Personnel cojnpiled a body of data describing the 
trends in employment patterns for the behavioral sciences. (The 
Ck)mmittee defined the behavioral sciences as including anthropolo- 
gy, sociology, psychology, and speech and hearing sciences.) Data in 
table 43 reflects the steady increase in employment outside of aca- 
demia for the behavioral sciences as defined by the Committee. The 
data show the following percentages increases in categories of em- 
ployment for behavioral scientists between 1973 and 1981: total 
academic employment, up 43 percent; business employment, up 171 
percent; employment in non-profit, up 96 percent; and self-employ- 
ment, up 287 percent. 2^ 



2> See table 40. 
" Idem. 

1983 Report on Personnel Needs anr! '^raining . . op, cit., p. 110. 
2«Pion, Georgine M.. Lipsey, M<^k W.. Psychology and Society The Challenge of Change. 
American Psychologist. V. 39, July 1984: 744 _ . , . ui . 

ir/83 Report on Personnel Needs and Trammg, op. cit., p. 200. See also table 4. 
Idem, p. 200. 
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CHaAT G. Eaployed Doctor*! S»etal fitMviort) Scientists 




TABLE 43.-PH.0.'S EMPLOYED !N ALL BEHAVIORAL SCIENCE FIELDS, 1962-81 » 
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1962 


11.240 


5,339 


HA 


HA 


137 


HA 


HA 


HA 


HA 


HA 


5,730 


34 


1963 


NA 


HA 


HA 


HA 


HA 


NA 


NA 


HA 


HA 


NA 


HA 


HA 


1964 


. 13.606 


8,143 


HA 


HA 


209 


HA 


HA 


NA 


HA 


NA 


5,227 


27 


1965 


HA 


HA 


HA 


HA 


HA 


HA 


NA 


HA 


HA 


HA 


HA 


NA 


1966 


. 15,746 


9,783 


HA 


HA 


251 


NA 


NA 


HA 


HA 


HA 


5,681 


31 


1967 . 


HA 


HA 


HA 


HA 


HA 


HA 


HA 


NA 


HA 


HA 


HA 


NA 
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HA 
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HA 
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NA 
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NA 


HA 


HA 


HA 


NA 


HA 
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NA 
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HA 
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HA 


HA 


HA 


HA 
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1971 


HA 


HA 


HA 


HA 


HA 


HA 


HA 


HA 


NA 


HA 


NA 


NA 
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NA 


HA 
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227 


1973 .. 
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1,080 
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1,533 
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1974 
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22,324 


HA 


HA 


603 


1,346 


2,255 


4,198 


958 


2,193 


1,140 


250 


1975 


38,781 
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16,093 


7,53B 
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2,641 
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2,708 


1,141 
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1976 


HA 


HA 


HA 


KA 


HA 
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HA 


' HA 


HA 


NA 


1977 
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25,588 


17,728 


7,860 


1,038 


1,789 
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1,496 


3,648 


1,436 
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HA 


HA 


HA 
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NA 


HA 


NA 


HA 


HA 


HA 


HA 


HA 


1979 


49,355 


26,894 


18,265 
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1,144 


1,955 
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5,216 
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NA 
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> Behavioral vofsm IrxluJe anthropoiogy, sociology, and txxsOi and heann| soencei Ptiures for 1962-70 were estimated ty the Committee 
Btures for 1972-81 were obtained frcni tte Nat)onari(e^t3rcn.Ccvnd (1973-82) Foreign nationais who recetved doctorates from li^ institutiortt 
were Indudol 

* Pubfic and onyate fjjms were adjusted ty the Coriwttee to vidude a smal number of academicaily employed v:SffdJSl& fc; control 
ti inslSutioo coud itA be determineil 

FFROC laboratories for 1973 and 19?5-81. For other years, FFROC laboratories may be nckxied n any category. 

Source: Nafonal Academy o( Soences. 1933 Report- 9efS0(tf)d Needs and Tratnini for ^mitM and BehavKiral Research. Washtngton, 1933. 
AppendaTatdeC7,pL200. 

!n addition, the American Psychological Association (APA), in a 
statistical analysis of its members, estimated that in 1980, for the 
first time since World War II, an equal number of doctoral recipi- 
ents, emphasizing research as differentiated from clinical training, 
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secured employment outside of educational institutions as within 
them.27 

Simultaneously ^.here occurred a redirection of graduate training 
programs in psychology with a new emphasis being placed on non- 
academic careers and applied research activities. (See Tables 44 
and 45.) From 1972-1973, 62.8 percent of doctoral training pro- 
grams had focused on training academic researchers, by 1979-1 980 
the percentage was 44.9 percent. In contrast, training for work in 
nontraditionS objectives (that is, to do research in the field and to 
attack problems) comprised 2.5 percent of the training in 1972- 
1973, and by 1979-1980, increased to 16.3 percent^s 

The decline in academic employment is more salient in the non- 
clinical areas of the behavioral sciences. Data compiled by the 
Committee on National Needs illustrates that the shift has affected 
both employment and training. The nonclinical component of the 
behavioral sciences conducts most of the research m these fields. 
Behavioral scientists who had initially been trained for research 
careers appear to be shifting into clinical work, self-employment, 
and practice. In 1972 about 36 percent of all behavior^ scientists, 
as defined by the Gommittee on National Needs, worked in clinical 
areas. By 1981, this percentage increased to 44 percent. (See Table 
46.) It may be that the difficulty in findmg employment in research 
and academic positions has led many scientists to obtain licensure 
or certification for clinical practice. 

E. Trends in the Employment of Social and Behavioral 
Scientists in Business/Industry 

In 1976, 18 percent oiF all psychological and social scientists 
worked in. business and industry; by 1982 that increased to 40 per- 
cent. In 1982, 148,500 behaviors! and social scientists worked in in- 
dustry according to NSF. This is an increase of 156 percent since 
1976.20 

Research and development is not a msgpr focus of the work ac- 
tivities ot psychologists or of the social scientists employed in in- 
dustry. In 19y6, 13,700 psychologists Wwre employed in business and 
industry, with 1,700, or 12.4 percent classified as working in re- 
search and development. 

TABLE 44 -DOCTORAL TRAINING PROGRAMS IN PSYCHOLOGY BY SPECIALTY RELD. SELECTED 

YEARS 



Academic Year 



Specbity 1972-1973 1975-1978 I979-I980 



Humbcf Percent Htstixt Ptrcent Kuntef PcfCcnt 



CGnical counseling, school 276 22.8 262 24.8 329 26.0 

Developmental 108 8.9 125 11.8 127 10.0 

Educational... - 96 7.9 84 80 127 10.0 

Social and personality 106 13.8 157 14.9 177 14.0 

Industriai/ofganizaSonal « 60 4.9 42 4.0 51 4.0 



*^ Pion, Georgine M., Mark W. Ujpeey. Psychology and Society. The Challenge of Change. 
American Psychologist, v. 39, July 1984; 753. 
"Ibid., p. 751. 
"See table 40. 
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TABLE 44.-D0CT0RAL TRAINING PROGRAMS IN PSYCHOLOGY BY SPECIALTY FIELD. SELECTED 

YEARS— Continued 

Acaden'e Yeai 



SpeoaJty 


1972-1973 




1975-1978 




I979-I9S0 






Kombei Peront 


Ku..*ef Percent Kumtw Pefcent 


Expentnental comparative, and physiological 


445 


36.7 


345 


32.7 


393 


31.0 




24 


2.0 


10 


0.9 


25 


2.0 


All chef ™ - « 


36 


3.0 


31 


2.9 


38 


3.0 


Total 


1,213 




1,.56 




1,267 


















Mt OompM from Ainencan Psychologicai A$s^ 


(I971, 1974, 19?8). 












Sooftt- Ron, Georgene H. Upsay, flUrt W. PsycWogy 


ind Society. The ChaBcftge of Change. Amencan Psychciogist vol. 


39. July 1984 


.751 



TABLE 45.-MAJ0R EMPHASIS OF DOCTORAL TRAINING PROGRAMS IN PSYCHOLOGY. SELECTED 

YEARS 

AcadenK Year 



Dnphaw IS72-73 1975-76 1979-80 



Number Percent KiKRber Percent Number Percent 



Academic, reseat « - 762 628 635 60.1 569 44.9 

Conventioaal.*'^ provider* - 267 22.0 252 23.9 320 25.3 

Conventiona! educational and organizational 154 12.7 126 11.9 172 13.6 

Nontra(£tional applied or rxx)academ)c career 30 2.5 43 4.1 206 16.3 

New specialty area * - 30 2.5 39 3.7 57 4.5 

Tratftional specially area, appficd emphcsis^ 0 0>0 4 0.4 149 11.8 

Total 1,213 1,056 1,267 

^CSncal, couose&nt school psycholosy. 

*For example, en^iriental. program evaluation, communtty, law, agm?. 

'for eiample. ^led devekipmefltal. applied social, appGed expertmental 

Note: Oornptled from //nericafl Psychological Assooatioa (1971, 1974. 1978). 

Source: Pion. Georgine M. Ijpsey. Mark W,. Psychology and Society, The ChaBenge of Change American Psychotogtsts. vol 39. July 1984. 751 

TABLE 46.~PH.D'S EMPLOYED IN THE CLINICAL AND NONCLINICAL BEHAVIORAL SCIENCES, 

1972-81 



Unem- 

m appts. ness ment profit ^ ^""^ ^ 



seeking 



Cfinical 1972 28,983 4,159 124 46 1,135 2,489 293 1,251 967 47 10,511 

Noocfinical - 14,443 389 864 977 294 611 309 405 180 18,472 

Oinical 1973 31,749 4,325 168 41 1,119 2,899 385 1,509 1,042 99 11,587 

Nonclinical U»,462 436 S68 1,065 383 695 373 491 289 20,162 

Oinical 1974 35,267 4,873 216 202 1,114 3,795 265 1,883 932 36 13,316 

Nonclinical 17,451 387 1,144 1,141 403 693 310 208 214 21.951 

ainical 1975 38,781 5,151 181 1,261 4,431 4,431 381 2,246 994 59 14,873 

Noocfinical 18,480 558 1,241 1,380 527 783 462 147 330 23,908 

ainical 1977 44,351 5,437 384 ^13 1,252 5,102 676 3,147 1,097 83 17,591 

?iOflCllnical 20,151 654 1,376 1,698 538 820 501 339 683 26,760 

Clinical 1979 49,355 5,786 317 452 1,664 5,644 1,119 4,758 1,337 128 21,205 

Nonclinical 2i,108 827 1,503 1,611 482 1,037 458 502 622 28,150 

ainical 1981 53,917 6,147 295 839 1,671 5,972 1,045 6,196 1,399 185 23,749 

Nonclinical .22,130 1,896 1,720 588 588 1,067 1,083 430 533 30,168 

Source: Compiled from data n National Acaderny ot Satrm, 1983 Report Personnel Needs snd Training for Biomedicai and Behavior*! Research. 
WashMjtoin 1933, Appendu laUe C8, C9, p. 201-202. 
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By 1982, :of the 45,300 psychologists working in industry 2,200 or 
4^ percent were classified as doing research and development.^® 
The lai^gest concentration of work activities for those psychologists 
cat^orized as employed in business and industry was ^other activi- 
ties. 

The strong rate of employment increases for psychologists in in- 
dustry in fields other than research, probably can be attributed to 
changing policies for the development of human resources, and 
most especially to increased clinical and consulting services, result- 
mg fix)m introduction of reimbursement coverage for psychologists 
by health -insurance programs. 

Almost three times more social scientists than psychologists were 
classified as working in business and industry in 1976. In 1976, 
44,200 social scientists were classified as working in industry, with 
1,600 or 3.6 percent in research and development, By 1982, there 
were 103,200 social scientists working in industry, with 7.7 percent, 
or 8,000 classified as worlcing in research and development.^ 2 
largest field of activity for social scientists both years was in man- 
agement or administration. The focus of the R&D activities for psy- 
chologists and social scientists for both years was in applied re- 
search. 

Although it is unclear, the increasing trend in industry for social 
scientists to dp research, may also reflect the growth of the survey 
research/opinion industry, and the increasing reliance on using 
social scientists in human factors engineering and innovation in 
high technology industry. 

F. Employment of Social and Behavioral Scientist^j in the 
Federal Government 

The data describing employment of behavioral and social scien- 
tists m the Federal Government indica^^ that the number of such 
scientists is decreasing as a percentage of total employed psycholog- 
ical and social scientists. About five social scientists are employ^ 
for every psychologist in the Federal Government; the largest em- 
plover of social scientists has always been the Defense Department 
and related agencies, while the largest employer of psychologists is 
the Veterans Administration. Management rather than research is 
the common job activity. 

Historical data on scientists and engineers collects by the Na- 
tional Science Foundation, indicate that the employment rate of 
social and behavioral scientists in the Federal Government was 6.8 

Percent of the total social and behavioral science population in 
970.33 Another NSF publication using a different data base re- 
vealed that in 1976, the Federal Government employed 8.4 percent 
of all social and behavioral scientists.^* Data in table 40 show that 
in 1976, 8.4 percent of the total number of social and behavioral 
science personnel were employed in the Federal Government. This 

"Idem. 
»«Idem. 
« Idem. 

88 U.S. National Science Foundation. American Science Manpower 1970. Washmeton. U.S. 
Govt Prmt. Off., 1971. p. 59-60. (NSF 71-45). 6 . 

,«otV,? National Sd^nce Foundation National Patterns of Science and Technology Resources 
1984. Washington, U.S. Govt Print Off., 1984. p. 77. (NSF 84-31 1). Aesourees 
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percentage decreased to 6.8 percent in 1982.35 In 1983, the 27,000 
behavioral and social scientists employed by the Federal Govern- 
ment represented 6.9 percent of all social and behavioral scientists 
and, 8.8 percent of the total science/engineering personnel em- 
ployed in the Federal Government.^® Of those social and behavior- 
al scientists employed by the Federal Government in 1983, 87.4 per- 
cent were social scientists and 12.5 percent were psychologists.^^ 
Prior to this decline, the rate of employment increased overtime, 
but at a substantially slower rate than for the increases in business 
and industry. 

There is a significant difference in the employment rate of doc- 
toral social and behavioral scientists in the Federal Government 
from 1973 to 1983. Data collected by the NSF revealed that the 
number of psychologists at the doctorate level employed in the Fed- 
eral Government remained constant at 1,200 in 1973, 1981, and 
1983.3® However, for social scientists, there was a dramatic in- 
crease between the years 1973 and 1981. In 1973, 1,700 doctoral 
social and behavioral scientists were employed in this sector; and 
by 1981, 4,300, were employed, an increase of 152.9 percent.^^ Em- 
ployment was maintained at the level of 4,300 for 1983. 

The National Science Foundation also collects data on employ- 
ment of scientists directly from the Federal agencies. These data 
differ from and are not comparable with the data already reported. 
They showed similar trends however. See table 47. 



TABLE 47.-EMPLOYMENT OF PSYCHOLOGISTS AND SOCIAL SCIENTISTS IN FEDEiWL AGENCIES, 
1973, 1978, AND 1983^ 



* Ikk B-1, 0-2 and 6-3 ft u^. Njtxxul Science FnxxJatm FeOerat SocflMic anS Tedncat Wortoi NuRibers and Charactefotics. i973. 
and 1SS3. WtsNnjton. U5. Govt PrnL (Xf . I9S5 NSf 8S-3I2. 

These data also show that the single largest agency employer of 
social scientists for 1973 and 1983 is the Department of Defense, 
while the single largest employer of psjxhologists is the Veteran s 
Administration.'*^ According to yet another NSF publication, the 
most common work activity of such scientists in Government is 
management, with teaching, consulting, and research the next 
most frequently listed activities.'*^ 



A large part of the expansion of the behavioral sciences and its 
diversification into non-academic employment is attributable to the 



'•See table 40. 

IJJS. National Science Foundation. Science and Engu,eenng Pprsonnel A National Over- 
view. Washington, U^. Govt Print Off. 1985. p. 91. (NSF 85-3021 
''Idem. 

" NSF 85-302, p. 114. 

" Ibid 

♦oibid. 
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Soci3l scientists 



2.492 3.174 3^44 
10.162 13.511 14.835 



G. Growth of Health Service Providers 
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increasing number of pMsychologists entering the subfield of health 
services.*' Health service providers have increased since the mid- 
1960s, at an annual average rate of 10.2 percent of all doctorates 
awarded.*** 

In the 1982 American Psychological Association (.APA) Human 
Resource Survey, approximately 57 percent of all respondents re- 
ported that they were employed in the delivery of health services, 
a setting where research is not expected as part of employment.**^ 
The APA excluded those individuals not possessing a doctoral or 
masters degree, about 4.5 percent of the respondents.*^ Of those 
psychologists providing health services (HSP), 89.2 percent held 
doctoral degrees.*^ APA estimates that as of early 1983, there were 
between 34,000 and 36,000 doctoral HSP psychologists.*® For 1979, 
the estimate was 32,000.*^ This area of employment can be expect- 
ed to increase. 

H. Reports op the CoMMnrEE on Nationai. Needs for Biomedical 
AND Behavioral Research J^ersonnel 

P.L. 93-348, the National Research Service Awards Act of 1974, 
directed the National Academy of Sciences (NAS) to conduct a con- 
tinuing study of the national needs for research personnel in the 
biomedical and behavioral sciences. The study design was to focus 
on needed personnel in specific subject areas and on the type of 
training that should be provided by the agencies authorized to fund 
National Research Service Awards (NRSA)— the National Insti- 
tutes of Health (NIH), the Alcohol, Drug Abuse and Mental Health 
Administration (ADAMHA), and the Division of Nursing, Health 
Resources and Services Administration (HRSA). Congressional 
action reauthorized the NSRA programs in P.L. 95-623, the Health 
Services Research Act of 1978. Tho Committee on National Needs 
for Biomedical and Behavioral Research Personnel has issued 
beven reports since 1975. 

In the 1976 Report on Personnel Needs and Training for BiomedU 
cal and Behavioral Research^ the Committee on National Needs for 
Biomedical and Behavioral Research Personnel indicated that 
there would be a potential oversupply for Ph.D. social and behav- 
ioral scientists by 1985.''o Reports released by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics and the National Science Foundation (NSF) noted similar 
employment trends and labor market conditions.*^ ^ 

Health, services are defined as assessment and intervention procedures used for understand- 
ing, predicting, or alleviating emotional psychological and behavioral disability and discomfort 
(with direct chnical supervision of such services included, but program development, evaluation, 
and administration excluded). 

Pion, Georgine M. Mark W. Lipsey. Psychology and Society. The Challenge of Change. 
American Psychologist, v. 39, July 1984: 744. 

VandenBos, Gary R, Joy, Stapp. Service Providers in Psychology. Results of the 1982 APA 
Human Resources Survey. American Psychologist, v. 38, Dec. 1983; 1331. 

Ibid. 

Ibid., p. 1S30. 
<*Ibid, p. 13£1. 

*» VaadenBos. Gary R. Joy. Stapp, Richard R Kilburg Health Service Providtre m Psychoid 
Results of the 1978 APA Human Resources Survey. American Psychologist, v. 36, Nov. 1981. 

»° National Academy of Sciences. 1976 Reoort on Personnel Needs and Training for BJomedi- 
cal and Behavioral Research. Washington, 1970. 218 p. 

»* Ph.D Manpower Employment Demand and Supply 19^2-85. U.S. Department of Labor, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. Bulletin 1860 Washington, U.S. Govt Print, Off., 1975. 21 p., and 
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The Committee on National Needs proposed a restructuring of 
the Federal programs for training grants and fellowships in the 
field of biomedical .and behavioral science from predominantly pre- 
doctoral to postdoctoral. This, it said, would reorient training to re- 
search where more emphasis was needed. It reported: 

Tlie Committee recognizes the need for continued federal 
support of training of the behavioral scientists who are 
conducting research relevant to the health needs of the 
country. Current trends in behavioral science research, 
however, suggest that a significant reorientation of empha- 
sis in the federally supported research training effort is de- 
sirable at this time. Scientific advances in these fields 
have vastly increased the complexity of research methods 
and imposed requirements for more intensive training. 
While the number of Ph.D. level individuals currently 
being trained in the behavioral sciences appears to meet 
market demands in the conventional disciplines, there is a 
growing need for more specialized behavioral science re- 
search training to deal with these increasingly complex re- 
search questions in the areas of behavior and health. The 
committee therefore recommends p i orderly tapering 
down of predoctoral support with a ' iicomitant emphasis 
on providing for research specialization through postdoc- 
toral training, thus assuring the active participation of ad- 
vanced research training to meet the health needs of the 
country.^2 

The Committee's proposal was to be achieved by shifting funds 
among NSRA programs (NIH, ADAMHA, and HRSA). Some of the 
recommendations by the Committee were: 

(1) Reverse the appointment of fellowship awards in the 
behavioral sciences from the fiscal year 1975 level of 90 
percent predoctoral and 10 percent postdoctoral to one 
that is 30 percent predoctoral and 70 percent postdoctoral. 

(2) Increase the number of postdoctoral awards in the 
clinical sciences approximately 10 percent over the fiscal 
year 1975. 

(3) Enlarge the training program in health services re- 
search while simultaneously incorporating the training by 
the NRSA Act. 

Many in the social and behavioral science community opposed 
the recommendations by the Committee. Specifically, the American 
Psychological Association disputed the Committees labor market 
analysis and its recommeded shifts for both programs and j/erson- 
nel.^^ There was added reluctance by directors of NRSA programs 
to relinquish any support for predoctoral training. The Commit- 
tee's 1976 recommendations were partly based on constant fiscal 



U.S. National Science Foundation. Projections of Science and Engineenng Doctorate Supph and 
Utilization 1980-85, as cited in National Academy of Sciences. 11)83 Report on Personnel Needs 
and Training for Biomedical and Behavioral Research. Washington, 1983, 218 p. 
1976 Report on Personnel Needs and TrainLng . . op. cit, p. 9-10. 
•» National Academy of Sciences. 1983 Report on Personnel Needs and Training for Biomedi 
cal and Behavioral Research. Washington, 1983. p. 90. 
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year 1975 funding. for research training in the behavioral sciences. 
Such funding levels did not occur. The fiscal year 1975 research 
training budget of ADAMHA was $19.7 million; in fiscal year 1978, 
it had beeii reduced to $16.9 million. By fiscal year 1982, it in- 
creased to $17.2 million, but was still $2.5 million below the fiscal 
year 1975 level.»* 

After collecting new data on the disciplines and reviewing past 
data, the Committee on National Needs, in its 1983 report, conclud- 
ed that circumstances had changed since 1975 to justify revicion in 
its recommendations about postdoctoral training. In 1983, the com- 
mittee decided that the declme in Ph.D. production in the nonclini- 
cal research fields of behavioral sciences ultimately would limit the 
supply of independent investigators needed to conduct basic re- 
search. The Committee recommended that predoctoral training 
remain at the fiscal year 1981 level (650 awards) during the mid- 
19808, while postdoctoral support should incioase from the fiscal 
year 1981 level of 350 awards to 540 awards by fiscal year 1987.** 



The Scientific Manpower Commission, using National Science 
Foundation data, concluded that overall by 1987 there will be a 
surplus of about 25,300 behavioral and social scientists. Psycholo- 
gists will be six percent over employment demand levek,, but about 
one-third of social scientists will be above demand levels in 1987, 
according to NSF. These data are based on a supply model which 
has accounted for the "net outward mobility" to be expected of be- 
havioral and social scientists during this perio^, and, as a result 
"substantial surpluses seem apparent," according to the Scientific 
Manpower Commission**^ Sse table 48. 



Ibid, p. 91. 



Scientific Manpower Commission. OpportaA.u<^ in Science and Enginc^rifig. A ChArtbook 
Presentation. Washington, D.C., Nov. 1^^. p. 52, 53 and 90. Based on data from VS. Notional 
Science Foundation. Projected Response of the Science, Engineering, and Technical Labor 
Market to Defense and Nondefense Needs. 1982 87. Washington, U.S. Govt, PnnL Off*. 1984 



I. Concluding Comments 



»» Ibid. 
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Table 48. Supply aru^ Demand for Social and Behavioral Scientists, 

1983 and iW" 



SUPPLY AND DEMAND FOR SOCIAL AND BEHAVIORAL 
SCIENTISTS, 1983 AND 1987 



PSYCHOLOGISTS 



ECONOMISTS 



SOCIOLOGISTS 



OTHER SOCIAL 
SCIENTISTS 



20 



1 



(thousands) 
60 

» 



80 



100 
_J 



120 
-J 



1983 
1987 



NEW ENTRANTS 
4 



National Science Foundation Projected Response of the Science, Engineenng, and Technical 
Market to Defenje and Nondefense Needs. 1982-87, NSF 84-304, In Opportunities m Science and 
Engineering A Chartbook Presentation. V/ashington, D.C., Scientific Manpower Commission, 
19^;. p. 52. 



Despite this oversupply, data presented in this chapter have 
shown that there is a decreasing number of doctoral level social sci- 
entists and a decreasing number of doctoral level psychologists 
training to concentrate on research. There is increasing diversifica- 
tion in employment of behavioral and social scientists at all levels 
from academia, the traditional focus of research activity, to indus- 
try and other sectors, where research is not the principal activity 
conducted. 

These trent 3 may have negative implications for both academic 
research and industry. Kenneth Prewitt, former President of the 
Social Science Research Council, complained that the social sci- 
ences are not recruiting "adequate talent,'' because of limited re- 
search funds and employment opportunities. This may erode the 
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scope of the knowledge base in these areas, because social sciences 
will ask less ''consequential. and compeP'^g research questions."^® 
There may also be erosion of the ''critical mftss" necessary to do 
innovative research, according f another scholar, commenting on 
sociology: • 

The indexes of a decline in the critical mass of scholars 
include many fewer positions in colleges said universities, 
fewer Ph.D.s being graduated . . ., fewer graduate stu- 
dents being recruited to the discipline, and a declining 
number of sociologists who retain their membership in 
professional associations .... TTie concept of a critical 
mass of scholars isjiot very precise. But even if relatively 
few persons make a disproportionately large contribution 
to the innovative ideas of a discipline . . ., then a much 
larger number of scholars still are needed to fill in and 
elaborate the outlines of big ideas and to serve as audi- 
ence, critics, and communicants of big ideas. No one knows 
what critical mass of persons is needed to sustain produc- 
tive scholarship, but gloomy projections about the number 
of available positions in academe during the next two dec- 
ades and decreasing resources may push sociology to its 
limits of survival. 

One index of the decline of creative production in soci- 
ology is a substantial decrease in the number of manu- 
scripts submitted to sociology journals during the past few 
years.^® 

The decrease in the supply of doctoral leyel social^scieutists and 
new entrants at lower certification levels may portend a gap in 
manpower needed to meet projected demand in some areas. The 
National Science Foundation concluded that between 225,000 and 
235,000 social science jobs will need to be filled during the period 
1982-1987. One foi:rth of all doctoral scientists employed in indus- 
try are social and behavioral scientists. The Foundation projected 
that the growth in employment of social scientists (at all levels, 
B S., M.A., Ph.D.) in industry will range from 2.2 to 3.2. percent for 
each year between 1982 and 1987, the highest growth rate of any of 
the scientific fields studied except for computer science. (The other 
fields surveyed were mathematical and pnyoical sciences, and bio- 
logical and agricultural sciences.) The projected increase in. work- 
e*^ in industry, tallied at between 25,000 to 35,000, will result from 
industrial expansion. Two occupational categories seem most in 
demand: psychologists and economists: 

Psjrchologists can be expected to benefit from sustained 
emphasis of human resources development, health mainte- 
nance, and program evaluation in such fields as consumer 

Erotection, health, education, ete. They can also expect to 
b increasingly called on to analyze the psychological 



••Prewitt, Kenneth. Making a Difference: The Social Sciences, Written for Social Science Re- 
search in Canada, a conference sponsored by the Science Council of Canada, Ottawa, Oct ^5, 
1984. p. 12-18. 

McCartney, James L. Setting Priorities for Researh: New Politics for the Social Sciences. 
The Sociological Quarterly, v. 25, Autumn 1984: 439. 
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impact of technological change. Economists, on the other 
hand, can anticipate an expanding role within industry by 
applying their theories and statistical techniques in areas 
essentisd to business management decisions; marketing, 
pricing, international finance, and forecasting.^^ 

The Federal Government has had a major role to play in sup- 
porting the training of behavioral and social personnel over the 
last forty years. Obviously its support patterns are significant. But 
as industry's need for research in particular areas increases, indus- 
try may be asked to assume increasing support functions. In the 
absence of targetted industrial programs, market mechanisms of 
supply and demand may provide acceptable pen*onnel levels. How- 
ever, the effects of laissez-faire policies of manpower production on 
U.S. research capabilities may be an issue for additional consider- 
ation by policymakers and scientists. Perhaps the priorities report 
being prepared now by the National Academy of Sciences will clar- 
ify some of the issues regarding supply and demand for personnel 
in these areas and suggest funding priorities for Government and 
other sectors. 



«o(NSF 84-304), op. cit, p. 10. 
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IX. EXAMPLES OF THE APPLICATION OF BEHAVIORAL AND 
SOCIAL RESEARCH IN COMMERCIAL, ADMINISTRATIVE, 
AND TECHNICAL SETTINGS 



A. Introduction 

The Task Force requested that this study include "an analysis 
through a limited number of case studies of the advantages and 
disadvantages of using the research results of social and behavioral 
sciences in public and private decision-making about policy issues." 
Since this is an extremely complex subject, this report divides the 
issue into its component parts and discusses them in this chapter 
and chapters X and XI. 

Often, studies that assess the use of behavioral and social science 
information conclude th£.t it is difficult to demonstrate that such 
information is used in decisionmaking or has affected policymak- 
ing. This is due to limitations in the content of information, subtle- 
ties of the communications process, the complexities of problem- 
solving and policymaking, and that fact that policymaking has 
multiple decision points. However, these studies also point out that 
evaluations of the utility of information in decisionmaking depend 
on the ways information and decisionmaking are defined Rehavor- 
ial and social scientists may take several different rcxes when 
interacting with decisionmakers. The effectiveness of their actions 
depends oix the role they are playing, what they wish to achieve, 
the circunistances of the decision malang situation, and the kind of 
issues at stake. 

Herbert A. Simon, a Nobel prize winner who is both an econo- 
mist and a psychologist, discussed these facets of the use and 
impact of behavorial and social information on decLionmaking. He 
differentiated professional activities and functions relating to social 
problem solving into three types. Behavioral and social scientists 
may play an "engineering-medical" role when they, within the eth- 
ical norms of their professiomi, provide answers to specific ques- 
tions asked by decisionmakers, without regard necessarily to policy 
outcomes.^ Information and advice may deal with how to improve 
productivity, efficiency, education, behavior etc. There are numer- 
ous examples of the effective application and use of behavioral and 
social research information in technical, c:inical, organizational, 
and administrative settings postulated by th*B model. Many have 
already been discussed, others will be discussed in this chapter. 
(Simon*s second and third models deal with public policy oriented 
uses) Generally the effective use and applicaticn of behavioral and 



' Simon, Herbert A. Are Social Problems Problems That Social Science Can Colve? In Knis- 
kal, William H., ed. The Social Sciences. Their Nature and Uses. Papers presented at the 50th 
Anniversary of the Social Science Research Building, the Univer8it> o^" Chicago, Dec. 16-18, 
1979. Chicago, The University of Chicago Press, 1982. p. 12-14. 
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social knowledge in public policy settings are constrained by a 
number of factors. These will be examined in chapters X and XL) ^ 
This chapter gives examples of the application of behavioral and 
social research directly. The examples cited deal with behavior and 
health, survey research, psychophysics, human factors, behavior 
therapy, organizational and industrial behavior, modeling, and 
data bases. Also described are the everyday use of behavioral and 
social science terminology by the public, and illustrations of the 
contributions of behavioral and social sciences to understanding in 
the physical and natural sciences. 



Social and behavioral scientists have abundantly documented the 
technical contributions of their work to the understanding of 
human development and human and social institutions. One major 
compilation is the International Encyclopedia of the Social Sci- 
enceSy consisting of 17 volumes published by Macmillan in 1967. It 
contains essays giving state-of-the-art reviews of major behavioral 
and social sciences disciplines, prepared by leading s-^holars. An 
international perspective on research breakthroughs and contribu- 
tions appears in a three-volume encyclopedia published by 
UNESCO on Mam Trends of Research in the Social and Human 
Sciences, published in the 1970s.3 Other analytical pieces also docu- 
ment major behavioral and social sciences discoveries or advances. 
The National Academy of Sciences held a symposium in 1983, com- 
memorating 50 years of behavioral and social science research in 
America.^ There is the study Major Advances in Social Science 
Since 1900, which assessed major theoretical and methodological 
advances and conditions which led to creativity in the areas dis- 
cussed. (According to the authors, "practical demands or conflicts 
stimulated about three-fourths of all contributions between 1900 
and 1965.") 5 There also are studies which document the contribu- 
tions of each discipline and studies which evaluate the direct appli- 
cation of behavioral and social science findings in the helping pro- 



2 Simon's second model describes a process of "legislative refen *, "in which the profession- 
al person proddes advice or expert knowledge to a legislative body or other public agency" spe- 
cifically with regard to solving social problems. Here the client might be interested not only 
whether "Sesame Street" helps children learn, (the engineering-medical model), but also wheth- 
er and how it can help disadvantaged children learn as much as advantaged children. His third 
model, of "public diffusion", is one in which the social scientist . . incorporates his knowledge 
or advice in book or article . . . and difluses it through me various channels of publication (or 
communication)." Knowledge disseminated be, specific or broad, but it is intended to be 
used by a wide range of "publics," who hold a variety of views about how lo solve problems. 
(Idem.) 

*Main Trends of Research in the Social and -Human Sciences. Part One. Social Sciences. 
Paris, UNESCO, 1970, 820 p. and Main Trends of Research in the Social and Human Sciences. 
Part 2, vol 1, Anthropl(^(»l and Historical Sciences, Aesthetics and the Sciencfj of Art 920 p. 
Part 2, vol. 2, Legal Science, Philo80j)hy. Paris, Mouton Publishers, UNESCJO, 1978. p. 321-1591. 

* Behavioral and Social Science: Fifth Yeats of Discovery, op. cit. 

'Deutsch, Karl W., John R. Piatt, and Dieter Senghaas, m^'or Advances in Social Science 
Since 1900: An Analysis of Conditions and Effects of Creativity. 'May 1970. Mental Health Re- 
search Institute, University of Michigan, p. 55. The list includes such advances as Lenin's 
''theory of one-party organization and revoluUon", psychoanalysis and depth psychology (Freud, 
Jung and Adler); correlation analysis and soc'al theory (Pearson, Edgeworth, and Fisher;, condi- 
tioned reflexes ^avlov); laii^e-scale non*violeat political action (Gandhih projective tests (Ror- 
schach and Murray); quantitative political science and. basic theory (Memam, Tjce, GoeneU, 
Lasswell); game theory (v. Neumann and Morc;enstem); large-scale sampling in social research 
(Hansen); linear programming (Kantorovich, Souto, Dantzi^, and Dorfman), econometncs (Tin- 
bergen, Samuelson, and Malinvaud); and cost^beneflt analysis (Hitch). 
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fessions, such as in rural sociology, public health, and crime con- 
troL« 

Two recent comprehensive compilations describing the utility of 
these sciences are: (1) the Social Science Research Council Report 
(SSRO on "Social and Behavioral Sciences," written for the 1981 
Five-Year Outlook, and (2) the NRC study Behavioral and Social 
Science Research: A National Resource, published by the National 
Academy of Sciences in 1982. The SSRC report focused on reseaich 
accomplishments and frontiers in behavior and health, methodolo- 
gy for surveys and experiments, life-span, statistical measurements 
of social change, and childhood development.^ The Academy study 
summarized work in demography, voting, behavior and health 
income distribution, culture, life-span perspective, methodology, 
psychophysics, cognitive sciences, territoriality, and behavior ther- 
apy.® Some of these and related developments will be summarized 
next. 

C. Behavior and Health 

The behavioral and social sciences have con^^ributed to under- 
standing of the effects of behavior on biological pit)cesses and phys- 
ical illness caused by such habits as smoking, excessive drinking, 
and poor diet. It has been estimated that "over half of the cases 
seen by physicians have psychological, or behavioral, rather than 
physical, orgins." ^ The provision of psychological counseling serv- 
ices and behavior modification geared to ^,revention have been 
shown to cut the number of such visits ar lower health care costs. 
According to Nelson: 

In a series of studies conducted in a large prepaid health 
plan, it was shown that providing psychological services 
reduced the use of medical services to such a degree that 
the cost savings from the latter totally offset the cost of 
providing the new service. Other effects shown by the litr 
erature include lower hospitalization use, reduction in the 
use of pharmaceuticals, reduction in the use of expensive 
and often inappropriate diagnostic procedures, as well as 
freeing of the medical staff to give greater attention to 
cases where their particular expertise is genuinely 
needed. 

Several reports have been published by the Institute of Medicine 
of the National Academy of Sciences on the status and needs of re- 



* Social Scien^ n America. The Piist Two Hundred Years. Edited by Charles M. Boiyean, 
Louis Schneide/, and Robert L. Linebf;rry. Austin, University of Texas Press, 1976, 221 p. La- 
zarsfeld, Paul R, William H. Sewell, and Harold L. Wilsensky, eds. The Uses of Sociology, 
London, Weidenfeld and Nicolson, 19Z<\ 

' Social Science Research Council. 'The Five- Year Outlook for Science and Technology, Social 
and Behavioral Sciences." In National Science Foundation. The Five- Year OutKwk on Science 
and Technology, 1981. 2 vols., Washington, D.C., U.S, Govt. Print Off., 1981, 543-698. 

^Behavioraland Social Science Research. A National Resource. Edited by Robert McC Adams, 
Neil J. Smelser, and Donald J. Treiman. Washington, National Academy Pr^, 1982, 2 vols. 

^ Nelson, Stephen D. Materials on Psychology's contributions to National Prcxluctivity, Amen- 
can Psychologic^' Association, memo, Mar. 16, 1981, p. 6. See also Krantz, David S. Behavior 
and Health in The Pive-Year Outlook for Science and Technology, op, cit, p, 561-588. 

»° Nelson, op cit., p. 6. See also. Congress Hears How PsycLoI^cal Services Reduce Health 
Costs. Behavior Today, v 16, June 10, 1985. p. 1-2. See also, ilay, B. R. Psychosocial Approaches 
to Smoking Prevention, a Review of Findings. Health Psychology, v. 4, 1985. p. 449-488. 
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search dealing \^'ith health and oehavior. Two examples are Behav- 
ior, Health Risks and Social Disadvantage, and Health and Behav- 
ior: Frontiers of Research in the Biobehavioral Sciences.^^ These re- 
ports appear to have important implications for preventive medi- 
cine and commensurate cost savings, since it has been estimated 
that Americans spend $1 billion a day on health care. 

D. Survey Researc/.i 

The development of the technology of survey research and its as- 
sociated statistical methodologies and techniques, initiated over 
fifty years ago,^^ ^ave been supported largely by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. This research has affected not only the kinds of appeals 
and presentations candidates make to voters, but also has spawned 
multi-million dollar industries of political and opinion polling, 
market research, economic forecasting, standardized testing (for 
education, aptitude, intelligence, and personnel selection) informa- 
tion dissemination, and program evaluation, based wholly on social 
science research. The National Science Board reported in 1981 
that "it has been estimated that $4 billion are spent each year in 
the United States on all kinds of survey research, an industry that 
employs millions of people directly or indirectly and has had an 
impact on every American. The cap*val investment for survey re- 
search in staff, training, equipment, supervision, and interviewing 
is large. An army of trained interviewers is constantly on call to 
undertake projects.** 

The public is most familiar with one aspect of surveys, public 
opinion polls, but survey research also serves many other func- 
tions. According to the National Science Board: 

Survey research is ... an important tool of the . . . 
Census Bureau, which uses it to collect information on 
population characteristics, employment statistics, commer- 
cial indices, and other social indicators. Market and adver- 
tising research would be impossible without sample sur- 
veys. Radio and television ratings; sociological and anthro- 
pological studies, that, among other things, influence the 
distribution of welfare funds; educational progress reports; 
economic analysp^; the climate fot military recruiting ef- 



* * Behavior, Healtl; ^isks and Social Disadvantage. Summary of a Conference. Edited by De- 
lores L Parron, Frederic Solomon, and C. David Jenkins. Institue of Medicine, Wajhington. 
D.C , National Academy Press. 1982, 198 p. and Health and Behavior. Frontiers of Research in 
the Biobehavioral Sciences. Edited by David A Hamburg, Glen R. Elliott, and Delores L. 
Parron Washington, D.C, National Academy Press, 1982. p. 359. UOM publication 82-010) 

Converse, Philip E., Heinz Eulau, and Warren E. Miller. The Study of Voting. In McC- 
Adams, op. cit, 33-75. 

For an overview essay, see Reiss, A. J., Jr.. Statistical Measurement of Social Change. In 
Five-Year Outlook, op. cit., p. 649-668. 
Nelson, op. cit. 

Survey Research and Opinion Polls. In Only One Science. Twelfth Annual Report of the 
National Science Board. Washington, U.S. Govt Print Off., 1981, p. 82. oee also: Bailar, B. A. 
The Evalu* Hon of Sample Survey Data. Paper presented at the meeting of the American Asso- 
ciation for i e Advancement of Science, 1979. Referenced in Tomatzky, Louis G. and Trud> Sol- 
omon, et al Contributions of Social Science to Innovation and Productivity. Amencan Psycholo- 
gist July 1982, preprint copy, p. 3. The Tomatzky paper also appears in U.S. National JScience 
Poundafion. Ememng Issues in Science and Tecfmology. 1981 A Compendium of Working 
Papers, p. 37-49. See also: Tanur, Judith M. Advances in Methods for La^e^scale Surveys and 
Experiments. In Five-Year Outlook, op. cit, 589-620. 
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forts; and public health information— all use the data 
gathered in survey research.^® 

Other industries and professions that draw largely upon behav- 
ioral and social research of this nature include "advertising, public 
relations, and mass media audience measurement services/' ^'^ 

There are also contentions that such political science/voting 
studies as Campbell et al. The American Voter and Nie and Verba's 
The Changing American Voter have profoundly changed the meth- 
ods political candidates use io persuade voters and organize cam- 
paigns.^^ 

E. PSYCHOPHYSICS 

Psychophysics, which studies the relationships between the 
mental and physical worlds, focuses on how individuals perceive 
stimuli that cause sensory reations. For instance, Braida, et. al. in 
the Academy study, described the status of psychophysical research 
on human sight and hearing and some applications in the design of 
systems to reduce nighttime driving accidents and the development 
of reading machines for the blind. 

Subliminal communications technology, based on work in psycho- 
physics and cognitive psychology, is being used to help prevent 
shoplifting ^d in advertising. It involves projecting information or 
a message on a TV screen or in music below a conscious threshold 
of perception. The message lasts only a fraction of a second, and 
theoretically the receiver does not realize she or he has received 
the information.^© Some psychologists have reported research 
which refutes claims that such procedures affect behavior, Other 
applications of psychophysics research relate to audition (hear- 
ing) 22 and applications in such areas as machine speech synth'^sis 
and recognition of speech and sensory aids for deaf and blind per- 
sons. 

F. Human Factors 

Human factors research uses psychology in the design of working 
environments to maximize efficiency and reduce error in operating 
systems.2 3 Applications in aviation are said to have resulted in 



" Only One Science, op. cit, p. 82. and Tornatsky and Miller, op. cit., p. 3. 

"Nelson, Stephen D Materials on Psychology's Contributions to National Productivity, 
American Psychological Association, Memo, Mar. 16, 1981 Quoting an article by Larsen, 1981. 

'•Campbell, Angus, et. al. The American Voter, Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1976. 
573 pp. &nd Nie, Norman H., 3idney Verba, John R. Petrocik The Changing Amencan Voter, 
Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1979. 430 pp. 
McCAdams, op. cit. 

*o For a recent review, see- U.S. Congress. House. Committee or. Science and Technology. Sub- 
committee on Transportation Aviation and Materials. Subliminal Communication Technology. 
Hearings. 98th Congress, 2nd sess., Aug. 6, 1984. Washington, U.S. Govt Pnnt. Off., 1984. 295 p. 

See, for example, Vokey, John R. and J. Ron Read. Subliminal Messages. Between the Devil 
and the Media. American Psychologist Nov. 1985: 1231*1239. 

See, for example, Liberman, Alvin, Langiiage processing. State-of-the-art report. In Sensory 
Capabilities of Hearing-Impaired Children, R. Stark, Ed., University Park Press, 1974. Uber- 
man, Alvin, An ethological approa^^ to language through the study of speech perception. In 
Human Ethology, edited by M. von Cranach, K. Foppa, W. Lspenies, and D. Ploog, Cambridge, 
Cambridge University Press, 1979. 

For an overview of human factors applications, see Harris, Douglas H. Human Factors Suc- 
cess Storieo. Proceedings of the Human Factors Society. 28th An':uarMeeting, 1984. p. 1-5. 
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considerable airplane and airport improvements which, it has been 
reported, have saved lives as well as doUars.^^ For instance, a Na- 
tional Academy of Sciencep report noted that the number of night- 
time accidents involving aircraft landing at an airport near a body 
of water or an uninhabited desert — a so-called "dark hole" — could 
be eliminated after research revealed that the "dark hole" caused 
a visual illusion that caused pilots to misjudge altitude. Once the 
reason was known, the solution was simple: a requirement that 
pilots approaching these kinds of airports repeatedly check altime- 
ter readings rather than rely solely on vision." 

This work has also been used to improve the design of assembly 
lines. For example. Nelson cited how human factors engineering 
led to improvements in: (1) the productivity rates of assembling 
electronic equipment, because it ' resulted in the time required for 
assembly of a single unit dropping from 76 to 28 minutes"; (2) 
the development of readable and safer highway signs; siid (3) in the 
design of robots and assessment of organizational changes that 
might result from increased use of robotics in the worlrplace. Cog- 
nitive psychologists have worked closely with computer scientists 
to help design computerized systems of artificial intelligence. 

Psychologists at the Federal Aviation Administration are cred- 
ited with developing "behavioral profiles", in 1968 and 1969, to 
detect potential airplane hijackers, based on technique?? of psycho- 
metrics that were developed originally in the course of basic labo- 
ratory research. They have been credited with enabling airplane 
personnel to use "a simple, easily applied observational 
scales ... to identify high probability hijackers." Reicken claimed 
this work was effective: ' After this 'boarding gate defense' was put 
into practice (and before the screening-by-hardware was in place) 
the number of successful skyjackings declmed abruptly." 

Huma.i factors researc** appears not to have been used widely in 
the nuclear power industry. This reportedly, is a significant omis- 
sion, since, according to the Kemeny Commission that investigated 
the Three-Mile Island power plant accident in Harrisburg Pennsyl- 
vania, it was "people-related problems and not equipment prob- 
lems" that caused the accident. It has been reported that the Nu- 
clear Regulatory Commissior,, as a result of the accident, "has 
shown considerably more interest in such approaches, and has en- 
listed the assistance of the Human Factors Society to aid in the up- 
grading of [social and behavioral] elements of nuclear plant design 
and operation." 



Behavior therapy, sometimes called behavior modification i.her- 
apy, draws heavily upon basic research in experimental psychology 



2* Nelson, op. cit., p. 6. 

2» NAS media advisory, June 21, 1982. 

2« Nelson, op. cit., p. 5. Also, Special Issue on Aviation Psychology, Human Factors, v 26, no. 
5, Oct. 1984. 
2' Nelson, op. cit, p. 5. 

^8 Reicken, Henry W. Statement before the Subcommittee on Science, Research and Techf,. 
gy. House Committee on Science and Technology, Hearing on the Authurization fo- the Natioi*«, 
Science Foundation, Mar. 12, 1981. p. 6. 

29 Nelson, op. cit.» P. 5. See also. Kemeny, John. The Lessons of Three-Mile Island Technology 
Review, June/July 1980. 
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and learning theory. To the layman, work in this area is perhaps 
the most visible type of psychological applications. The National 
Academy of Sciences summarized some recent advances and appli- 
cations in treating a range of emotional and behavioral disorders, 
including fear reduction .techniques to treat anxiety disorders, posi- 
tive reinforcement of preferred behavior in mentally ill patients, 
and techniques of self-control, or biofeedback, to help people induce 
desired behavioral changes. 

H. Organizational and Industrial Behavior 

Psychological and sociological studies of authority, participation, 
and decisionir.aking within organizations have been cited as result- 
ing in marked improvements in productivity and efficiency in some 
industries. Some of these are documented in the stndy The Charge 
Masters by Rosabeth Moss Kanter.^^ William Foot /hyte's work in 
such areas as employee ownership and worker cooperatives are 
often cited as having improved productivity iu the manufactur- 
ing and agriculture sectors.^^ 

Guest's research on ways to alleviate worker alienation and im- 
proving leadership are examples of studies which are intended to 
help improve industrial innovation and productivity. 3* Nelson has 
described some of thef^ applications. For example: 

An . . . impressive demonstration of the practical benefits 
of greater employee participation and decisionmaking oc- 
curred when one company acquired another of similar size, 
age, product line, and structure, (the former being essen- 
tially participative, and the latter being more conventional 
and authoritarian). The acquiring company attempted to 
implement its structure and managerial practice in the ac- 
quired firm, and after two years the return on investment 
in the latter company had gone from minus 15 percent to 
plus 17 percent, productivity had increased from minus 11 
percent to plus 14 percent (compared to a standard of ex- 
pected production), absence and turnover were cat in half, 
and hourly earnings increased 26 percent. ... A foUowup 
study conducted eight years later showed that these favor- 
able effects had held up over the years.^^ 

There is also some evidence of positive results by American 
firms, which have begun to utilize the effective Japanese experi- 
ences with quality control circles— a participatory management 



'°WilBon, G. Terence. From Experimental Research to Clinical Practice. Beht.vior Therap> As 
A Case Study. In McC. Adams, op. cit., 654-602. 

'^Kanter, Rosabeth M. The Change Masters. Innovations for Productivity in the Amencan 
Corporation. New York, Simon and Schuster, 1983. 432 pp. 

**Whyte, William F. Money and Motivation. New York, Harper, 1955. 268 pp., Men at Work. 
Homewood, Illinois, Dorsey Press, I96I. 693 pp., and Worker Participation and Ownership. 
Ithaca. New York. ILR Press, 1983. pp. 152. 

''Whvte, William F Participatory Approaches to Agricultural Research and Development. 
Ithaca, New York. Rural Development Committee, Center for International Studies, Cornell 
University, I98I III p.. Higher yielding human systems for agriculture, Ithaca, Cornell Univer- 
sity Press, 1983. 312 pp., Learning from the Field. Beverly Hills, Sage Publ., 1984. 295 pp. 

Guest, Robert H Organizational Change Through Effective Leadership. Knglewood Cliffs, 
' T.. Prentice-Hall, 1977. 184 pp. and Walker, Charies R. Tlie Man on the Assembly Line. Amo 
tress, 1979. 180 pp. 

Nelson, op. cit., p. lO. 
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teclmique based, in large part, on research conducted by an Ameri- 
can,. W. Edwards Deming, dealing with statistical methods of qual- 
ity control and with social science research of the 1940s and 1950s 
on worker participation. Nelson reported some quantitative results: 

Lockheed Missile and Space Company in 1974 was the 
first U.S. firm to introduce quality control circles. The 
result, according to one researcher, was that defects de- 
clined by two-thirds, worker morale and job satisfaction 
improved and the company estimated the program had 
saved it $3 million by 1977. Many other U.S. firms have 
tried this concept since then, and although cost-benefit 
data on the effects of the programs is proprietary informa- 
tion and therefore not public, researchers familiar with 
most of these experiments reports them to be on the order 
of between 5-to-l and 15-to-l returns.^ ^ 

Additional work and implications of this a^ea were reviewed in 
hearings and a report of the "Human Factor in Innovation and 
Productivity," by the Subcommittee on Science, Research, and 
Technology of the Houej Committee on Science and Technology, 
1982.37 

There is also some literature which concludes that the failure of 
many programs, including the development of technological inno- 
vations and the effectiveness of social programs, is attributable to 
the fact that the adoption of an innovation often depends on the 
activities that occtr "after initial adoption or purchase (during im- 
plementation) [and] have much more to do with whether an inno- 
vation is successfully used than preadoption activities." The im- 
plication is that managers should not develop a policy without first 
ensuring adequate follow-through and an environment conducive to 
the adoption oi the innovation. It is widely acknowledged, for ex- 
ample, that: "the superior economic performan^^ of Japanese in- 
dustry is not entirely attributable to superior iiinovation in the 
technological sphere. Much of this success has been attributed to 
superior organizational and management techniques." It has 
been suggested that the U.S. lag in adopting R&D information de- 
veloped in this country cannot be improved unless more attention 
is given to "understanding and manipulating the social factors 
which largely determine the rate and success or failure of innova- 
tions as well as their ultimate diffusion." *° 



98 Nelson, op. cit., p. U. See also Cole, R.E. Work, Mobility and Participation. A Comparative 
Study of American and Japanese Industry. Berkeley, University of California Press, 1979. 

U.S. Congress. House. Committee on Science and Technology. Subcommittee on Science, 
search and Technology Subcommittee on Science, L ^rch and Technology. The Human Factor 
in Innovation and Productivity. Including an Analysis of Heanngs or* the Human Factor. Pre 
pared by the Congressional Research Service. 97th Cong., 2nd Sess., Washington, U.S. Govt. 
Print Off., 1982. 40 p. (Committee print) 

'•Tomatzky and Solomon, op. cit., p. 7, citing Pressman, J ard Wildavasky, A. Implementa> 
tion. Berkeley, University of California Press, 1973 and Yin, R.K., Quick, S.K., Bateman, P.M. 
and Marks, E.L. Changing Urban Bureaucracies. How New Practices Become Routinized. Santa 
Monica, Rand Corporation, 1978. 

Farina, Chummer and Michael Kelly. Innovation Policy and the Social Sciences. Policy 
Studies review, v. 8, no. 1, Aug. 1982: 24. 

"Ibid., p. 25. 
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1. MODEUNG 

Some firms have used linear programming methods to conduct 
inventory controls and econometric analysis in investment deci- 
sionmaking. "For example," explained Tomatzky and Solomon: 

when deciding whether to construct a new plant or to 
pump oil from a spot where operating costs \^1 be more 
expensive than their existing wells, . . . firms use econo- 
metric techniques to estimate the future market prices 
and quantities for their product. This kind of econometric 
analysis results in profit estimates under various future 
conditions, and if the estimates are favorable, the firm in- 
vests."*^ 

There are also studies of how social science has contributed to 
the development of American agriculture and marketing,^^ 
how Federal agencies use demographic information, developed by 
sociologists and demographers, in micro-models, to simulate prob- 
lems in program implementation. For instance, according to a 1981 
news release by C!omell University: 

Tho Department of Agriculture tests Food Stamp Pro- 
gram changes on a micro-model to estimate which groups 
will gain, which will lose, and how much the change will 
cost. The (Congressional Budget Office uses a micromodel 
to project the total coste of transfer payments over the 
next 15 years. The Social Security Administration explores 
the implications of revised public and private pension poli- 
cies on a micro-model. Alternative energy pricing policies 
are tested on a micro-model by the Department of Energy. 
All these tests depend on the behavioral assumptions in 
the model. 

J. Databases 

The development of socioeconomic databases has been credited 
with advancing commerce as well as science. During testimony 
before the House Task Force on Science Policy, Nobel Prize win- 
ning scientist Herbert Simon said sccial science information, much 
of it in the form of databases, plays an essential role in our every- 
day lives, one we often take for granted. He concluded: 

We cannot pick up a newspaper without being confront- 
ed with facts about the age distribution of our population, 
trends in disease and mortality, the level and dictribution 
of its income. . . . These and other social science data 
inform us about the world in which we live, shape our 
views and social attributes, alert us to problems, affect the 
ways we raise our children, manage our cities, regulate the 
economy. '^^ 



Tomatzky and Solomon, op. cit p. 4. 
^'Deavera, Kenneth L. Social Science Contributions to Rural Development Policy m the 
19808. American Journal of Agricultural Economics, v. 62, Dec. 1980: 1021-1026. 

Testimony of Herbert A Simon. Before the House Committee on Saence and Technolo<?y, 
Sept 17. 1985. p. 3. ^ 
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The economic and social data developed by economists and other 
social scientists are used routinely by a wide variety of Federal 
agencies, vAth applications in administrative rate setting, social 
services delivery, and fiscal and monetary policy. Examples of 
agencies which use such databases include: Council on Wage and 
Price Stability, Council of Economic Advisors, Federal Reserve, 
Treasury Department, Office of Management and Budget, and 
Social Security Administration. The National Science Foundation 
has supported the methodology and conceptualization of some of 
these efforts. According to Reicken NSF-funded work in this area is 

used to develop and test social and behavioral measure- 
ments techniques and mid-range theories of societal func- 
tioning. Data archives like these really serve two main 
purposes; they economically (by sharing access) extend the 
empirical base available to the individual investigator; and 
they provide both analysts and decision-makers with cur- 
rent information of relevance to public policy.'*^ 

It was the idea of establishing, fifty years ago, and con- 
tinuously collecting serial data on economic performance, 
according to Reicken, that made it possible to have the 
economic indicators on which so many economic policy de- 
cisions rest today. Economists use these same serial data 
for research. . . .'^^ 

There are underway similar efforts to develop longitudinal ar- 
chives of social data, to provide social indicators, that is, "dependa- 
ble quantitative signals about changes in the way our socie*^y is 
functioning." The National Science Foundation and the Social Sci- 
ence Research Council supported work in this direction. The popu- 
lar press has also becom3 involved in these efforts. It has been re- 
ported, for instance, that the newspaper USA Today began publish- 
ing a "comprehensive quality of life index" for the United States in 
its March 11, 1985 issue. It is reported to be a composite of 21 indi- 
cators developed by Dr. Dennis F. Johnston, a social indicators 
expert who formerly developed social indicators while employed by 
the Federal Government at the Department of Commerce and the 
Office of Management and Budget. The composite consists of data 
representing several critical areas; health, public safety, education, 
employment, earnings and income, poverty, housing, family stabili 
ty and equality.*^ (For additional information about attempts to in- 
stitutionalize the collection of social indicators in Government, see 
chapter II in tliis report.) There is some evidence that multination- 
al firms are employing behavioral and social scientists in increas- 
ing numbers to do risk analysis. These studies analyze the political, 
economic, cultural and social events in ccuntries around the world 
to provide information used in making corporate investment deci- 
sions. 



Reicken. Testimony, Mar. 12, 1981, op. cit., p. 10. 
<»Ibid., p. iO. 

**USA Toda> Publishes U.o. Qualit> of Life Indices. SIKET. Social Inditators Network news, 
Spring, May 1985: 1. 
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K. Use of Behavioral and Social Research Terminology by the 

PUBUC 

There are also numerous examples of how the public has come to 
use social and behavioral research terminology in daily speech and 
activities. The public commonly UFes a number of concepts, which 
have special meaning to social scientists, since they a..j a short- 
hand way of describing an issue and its features. Many of these 
terms, according to the National Academy of Sciences, have . . 
meanings [which] have moved from the common language to social 
science, which then have returned to ordinary use bearing the spe- 
cial meaningc that social sciences has fixed them with," through a 
process called 'labelling." This is a process whereby social scien- 
tists "label human activities, processes, or events so that they can 
bound and isolate their subject for study." This process also has 
utility fo5r public policy*^ king, according to the Academy, since 
"by identifying issues anu Highlighting their most generalizable, sa- 
lient features by giving them names, social scientists. . . ." can 
detach a current issue from some of its controversial context and 
emotionalism and "assist the public in thinking through its posi- 
tion on alteniative solutions to social problems." 

One of the the most common terms of this sort is "self-fulfilling 
prophecy," a concepi widely used in common language, whose 
origin has been attributed to Robert Merton, a sociologist.^® A self- 
fulfilling prophecy may be defined as a false belief that is shared 
widely, but it tends, over time, to become true as people act as if it 
were true. Such complex social problems, as racism, anti-Semitism, 
and other forms of prejudice, according to Merton, are prolonged 
because of self-fulfilling prophecies.^^ 

Other concepts, originated by social scientists to categorize and 
study particular social phenomena and now in common usage, in- 
clude minority group, youth culture, ethnocentrism, charisma, so- 
cialization, and stereotype,^^ fiscal policy gross national product 
(GNP), identity crisis, the unconscious, end externalities.^* Related 
concepts are: depression, inflation, human capital, the hidden econ- 
omy, reference group, status, standard of living, quality of life, 
sample, acculturation, socialization, alienation, unemployment, ju- 
venile delinquency, stagflation, caste, and "culture of poverty." 

L. Other Appucations of Behavioral Research 

Psychological or behavioral research has many other technical 
and adminstrative applications. For example, cognitive psychology 
is influential in designing curricula and instructional methods.^^ 



«Ibid., p. 89. 

Introduction. In Robert K. Merton. Social Research and the Practicing Professions. Edited 
and with an Introduction by Aaron Rosenblatt and Thomas F. Gteiyn. Cambridge, Abt Books, 
1982, p. XV. 

^•The Self-Filfilling Prophc<y. The Antioch Review, Summer, 1948. 193-210. Reprinted in 
Social Research and the Practicing Professions, op. cit, 248*267. 

Social Reboarch and the Practicing Profeasions, op. cit, pp. xii-xiii. 
Prewitt, Kenneth. Usefulness of the Social Sciences. Sciences, v. 211, Feb. 13, 1981. editos;- 



" Gardner, Michael K. Cognitive Psychological Appr^ches to Instructional Task Analysis. In 
Review of Research in Education, Edmund W. Gordon, ^ I, American Educational Research As* 
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Experimental psychology has contributed to the development of 
teaching and training methods. Psychological research findings 
have also been applied to criminal justice related programs for chil- 
dren,*^ and to such other areas as determination of competence to 
stand trial and ^La insanity defense, expert testimony and the use 
of polygrams, that is, lie detectors. 

M. Contribution of Behavioral and Social Sciences to 
Understanding in the Physical and Natural Sciences 

There also is the contention that the behavioral and social sci- 
encesjhave contributed to understanding in the physical and natu- 
ral sciences and that they are are part of a continuum, but perhaps 
at the more complex level, of the same kind of scholarly pursuit 
that is represented by the biological and physical sciences. This 
point was vividly discussed by Philip Morrison, a physicist, in a 
1982 National Academy of Sciences publication: 

The very enterprise of a scientific description of the nat- 
ural world leads directly to the necessity of the social and 
behavioral sciences. At the eyepiece of the telescope there 
is a human eye; on the layered strata of the riverbank 
may be found the flint tools and hearths of pre>^ jtoric 
campsites; the society of bees both forces and gain. *om a 
reflective look at the very different society of the ento- 
mologist. It does not seem possible to draw any clear l:iie 
betv/een the scientist looking out at the physical or biologi- 
cal world and auother kind of scientist concentrating in- 
stead on his or lier own species. 

As research proceeds it has become ever clearer that the 
functioning oi the eye in terms of its human significance 
has only u few elementary principles in common with the 
functioning of a camera. It is instead a complex input 
device to a computing system more intimately connected 
to its past than anything constructed in a laboratory. Re- 
gularities are discovered in the distribution and cultural 
composition of ancient campsites, but once again different 
from those of the coexisting plant and animal communities 
or of the river deposits that in time covered them. Sirailar- 
ly, it has become clearer and clearer that rules of behavior 
enforced among bees by transfer of phermones are secured 
among humans by a much richer flow of meanings and 
symbols— grammar, eye contact, flag. This implies simply 
that the natural sciences must be extended in the same 
spirit, across what a physical scientists would describe as a 
pnase change, to the study of the extraordinary qualities 
of the species Homo sapiens and its richly diverse works.^^ 



See, for example, Patterson, G. R, Intervention for Boys with Conduct Programs. Multiple 
Settings Treatments, and Criteria, Journal of Consulting and Clinical Psychology, 1974, 42, 471- 
481. 

Patterson, G R., The Aggressive Child. Victim and Architect of a Coercive System, In L. A. 
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The contributions of the behavioral and social sciences to im- 
provements in the practice of applied professional fields--such as 
medicine, law, and business— and to the progress of other sciences, 
especially "hard" sciences, was noted by the National Academy of 
Sciences in a 1982 report by its Committee on Basic Research in 
the Behavioral and Social Sciences: 

. . . The social and behavioral sciences provide the re- 
search underpinning for all or part of several applied 
fields. In medicine psychosocial factoi-s are now strongly 
implicated in the etiology of some disease and disorders 
and in the efficacy of treatment . . . The legal profession 
has increasuigly engaged in and been influenced by social 
science research on the impact of regulatory laws and 
agencies, laws against pornography, the interaction be- 
tween the incidence of crime and patterns of arrest, trial, 
and punishment, and the behavioral and social sciences 
provides much of the empirical base for the practices and 
principles promulgated in schools of business, education, 
urban planning, public health, international affairs, public 
administration, and social welfare. And research in these 
fields often contributes to the stock of basic knowledge. Fi- 
nally, many^ fields of study— mathematics, statistics, and 
computer science, for example— -have been stimulated by 
research questions in the social and behavioral sciences to 
develop particularly suitable models, methods, and tech- 
niques.^^ 

There are also other illustrations of cross-fertilization between 
the natural and social sciences. For instance, cognitive science has 
developed from inquiries about how to invent a "thinking comput- 
er." The steps the human brain uses to organize information to 
solve problems had to be identified. This has led not only to devel- 
opments in information sciences, but also to applications in behav- 
ior, with th-^ development of compensatory learning programs for 
individuals Vv'ith brain disorders, such as dyslexia. 

The recognition of the interface between the behavioral and 
social sciences, on the one hand, and the physical and natural sci- 
ences, on the other, is also illustrated, for instance, by the work of 
the Social Science Research Council's Committee on Social Indica- 
tors' Subcommittee on Science and Technology Indicators.^^ There 
is also a growing inte disciplinary field of social impact assessment, 
developed, in part, to generate understanding and data to respond 
to the need for environmental impact assessments mandated by the 
National Environmental Policy Act of 1969. 



« 5 Ibid., p. 7. 
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Research Council, 1984, p. ^?tieme 
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X. ISSUES IN THE UlTLIZATION OF BEHAVIORAL AND 
SOCIAL SCIENCE RESEARCH IN POUCYMAKING 

A. Introduction 

It was pointed out in the previous chapter that the Task Force 
asked the Concessional Research Service to evaluate issues relate 
ing to the utilization of research results from the behavioral nd 
social sciences in private and public decisionmaking. The discust >n 
in chapter IX indicated that such evaluations must take into ac- 
count not only the kind of information, but also the intended use. 
Examples were given of the use of behavioral and social science in- 
formation in technical, administrative, and clinicJ settings, where 
decisions do not involve public policy and where scientiste are not 
concerned necessarily about public policy applications of their re- 
search. Knowledge application of this sort usuallj is not difficult to 
trace and generally is ^perceived as effective. 

Assessment of the utilization of behavioral and social science in- 
formation, or, indeed, any kind of natural or physical science infor- 
mation, in public policymaking is a complex undertaking. An ex- 
amination of knowledge application and use of behavioral and 
social s< lence implies understanding of what knowledge is; the in- 
stitutional changes which demonstrate use; the variety of roles 
played by experts in decisionmaking; and the dynamic, multiple 
kinds of information which influence the many critical points in 
political decisionmaking. 

Science is observational, objective, slow, and in/erential. Scientif- 
ic facts axe validated by testing hypotheses (eliminating alternative 
explanations for the occurence of the phenomena), and by consen- 
sus £^eneration. This has been characterized as a "rational^' process. 
Policy decisionmaking in the United States, on the other hand, is a 
process that consists of "incremental" actions at many different 
points and by many different "actors," including appointed and 
elected officials, as well as lobbyists or advocates, whose activities 
(which may encompass the use of scientific information) may influ- 
ence what decisionmakers do. Behavioral and social science infor- 
mation—whether delivered by experts in testimony before decision- 
making bodies, presented as data from a database, or published in 
a professional paper, journal or book— may affect any point in the 
sequence of events ^eading to a decision. Furthermore, political de- 
cisionmaking i« " .rational"— or not based wholly on objective in- 
formation—to me extent that political choices are based on a com- 
plex set of factors including facts, values, distributive effects and 
political judgments of the public.good." 

There is a considerable body of knowledge about research utiliza- 
tion in the behavioral and social sciences that gives partial expla- 
nations of how these sciences may or may not be useful in decision- 
making. This litei-ature illustrates the dilemmas which confront be- 
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havioral and social scientists seeking to maximize the use of re- 
search findings in public policy. There are a variety of often con- 
flicting factors— many of them are not subject to the control of sci- 
entists—which affect utilization. Knowledge theorists, for example, 
have pointed out that sometimes research information is intended 
to be used only in additional research, not prematurely in decision- 
making. Thus to judge the worth of research on the basis of use is 
to look only at one subset of the full value of these fields. Psycholo- 
gists have examined the cognitive aspects of knowledge utiliza- 
tion — deiining what infonration is and how to maximize sending 
and receiving messages. They have discovered that knowledge is 
not used in a linear fashion, because problems have multiple 
causes, solutions, and action decisions. Knowledge will not be used 
merely if it is "good research." Knowledge transmission requires a 
sender '^nd a receiver. In policymaking that may mean sociaJ and 
behavioral scientists need to be ir* olved in some fashion in the pol- 
icymaking process. But that may be insufficient to guarantee direct 
use, or even an obstacle to use. Political scientists have looked at 
decisionmaking — the flows of influence, identification of p^*ver .cen- 
ters, utilization of knowledge as power, and the irrationality of de- 
cisionmaking. Sociologists have studied such other aspects of 
knowledge use as organizational behavior and how the configura- 
tion and environment of an organization affect its use o5 behavioral 
and social science information— for instance, that most policymak- 
ers prefer scientists to be neutral and objective and not to recom- 
mend policy or to usurp the decisionmaking functions of elected or 
appointed officials. 

Generally these studies of knowledge utilizatior show that be- 
havioral and social science information probably is used most effec- 
tively in policymaking as part of a cumulative process— often oc- 
curring over several years- of "enlightening" an opinion maker, 
ordinary concerned citizen, or a decisionmaker, but not necessarily 
as an identifiable component of a specific decisionmaking sequence 
leading to programs or policies. Knowledge utilization, according to 
this approach, is judged effective if it helps set the frame of refer- 
ence for discussion, delimits options, and puts boundaries around 
the debate. (The "enlightenment model" will be discussed in great- 
er detail in section D of this chapter.) They have also shown that 
behavioral and social facts are time and value-dependent, that 
social and political consensus, as well as scientific validity, are 
needed to ensure utilization, and that utilization can be both sym- 
bolic and instrumental. Inconclusive research may be used just as 
verified research, depending upon the user and his or her needs. (It 
can be hypothesized that these same factors may affect the use of 
natural and physical sciences information, but chat they may be 
more burdensome to the behavioral and social sciences because the 
subject matter of study is human beings whose behavior is inher- 
ently more irregular and difficult to study than arc physical and 
natural science phenomena. See Oiart H for a portrayal of the uti- 
lization process. 

This analysis of utilization begins with illustrations of the effec- 
tive applications of behavioral and social science research findings 
in policymaking It then moves on to examine obstacles to effective 
utilization. As the Task Force requested, case st^rdies are described 
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throughout the chapter to illustrate the pomts made. Chapter XI 
contains recommendations made by policymakers and scientists to 
enhance utilization of behavioral and social research in decision- 
making. 
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Chart H 

B. Examples of Utilization in PorjcYMAKiNG 

There are many illustrations of the utilization— usually in a cu- 
mulative fashiori^f social and behavioral information in polic 
making. One can cite for example, the widespread, di^Tuse, and 
often almost subliminal influence on the ways most people in gen- 
eral and especially decisionmakers think and the options they 
evaluate of political philosophers and economic thinkers from 
Plato, through Machiavelli, Adam Smith, Marx, and Keynes. Some 
early post- World War II illuatrations ^f how the Government delib- 
erately used the accumulated findings of these disciplines are 
chronicled in the report Effective Use of Social Science Research in 
the Federal Services, by the Russell Sage Foundation in 1950. Other 
examples appear in a National Academy of Sciences report. Behav- 
ioral Sciences and the Federal Government, published in 1969, and 
in a series of investigations by the Subcommittee on Research and 
Technical Programs of the House Committee on Government Oper- 
ations. This latter report lists, for instance, psychological and social 
sciences work done by Samuel StoutFer, shortly before the begin- 
ning of World War II, which led to the development of morale 
building measures and revised personnel selection and training 
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policies.^ It also includes information on public opinion studies, 
which were used by various Federal agencies, including the Forest 
Service and other parts of the Agriculture Department, since at 
least 1940, in connection with land management policy. Othe illus- 
trations include the considerable historical record of research on 
rural welfare and migration to urban areas, conducted by sociolo- 
gists and economists affiliated with agricultural experiment sta- 
tions in the 1930s.2 Often cited as an example of effective utiliza- 
tion is the study The Chrysanthemum and the Sword: Patterns of 
Japanese CulturCy by Ruth Benedict,^ which it is claimed, expanded 
Westerners' understanding of Japanese culture, and which appears 
to have had significant impact on the course of post Woxld War II 
U.S. policies toward Japan. 

There are also notable examples of institutionalized patterns of 
using the social and behavioral sciences in Government. These in- 
clude the creation of . acioneconomic databases, such as those relat- 
ing to prices, GNP, dt*nographic trends, and unemplo3rment rates, 
which have enabled decisionmakers to monitor changes in policy- 
relevant issue areas. Econometric modeling has been widely used to 
help determine government tax and spending policy decisions. 
Other forms of institutionalization are reflected in the establish- 
ment of the Council of Economic Advisors in 1946, to advise the 
President on economic conditions and policies, and the creation of 
the Congressional Budget Office and the Institute for Program 
Evaluation, at the General Accounting Office in 1974 to provide 
Congress with better economic and evaluation information for use 
in decisionmaking. 

In their study Why Sociology Does Not Apply, Scott and Shore 
cited several illustrations of how sociological reseaich studies have 
influenced national poliC3rmaking. For instance: 

[T]he involvement of sociologists such as Cloward and 
Ohlin (1960) m social action programs to combat juvenile 
delinquency, to reduce school drop-out rates and to prevent 
narcotics addiction . . studies by demographers of popu- 
lation growth and the migration of people in the United 
States— information said to have provided the basis for 
"long-range planning by many of the most important sec- 
tors and institutions in American society" . . . and socio- 
logical research on "talent loss: a3 a result of inadequate 
educational opportunities for persons of low socioeconomic 
status, findings that led to the enactment of remedial 
measures such as: the expansion of state unversities, the 
establishment of new scholarships and loan resources, the 
creation of Federal programs like Upward Bound, Talent 
Search and Vista." ^ 



* hi ^JB, Congress. House. Committee on Government Operations. Research and Technical 
Prog'^as Subooramittee. The Use of Social Research in Federal Domestic Programs. (Part III- 
Tke /elation of Private Social Scientists to Federal Programs on National Social Problems) A 
StTuf Study. 90th Cong., let Sejs. Apr. 1967. Washington, U.S. Govt. Print Off., 1967. p. 435. 

» Ibid., p. 475-483. 

* Benedict, Ruth. The Chrysanthemum and the Sword. Pattsrns of uapanese Culture. Boston, 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1946. 324 p. ^ , , „ , 

* Scott, Robert A. and Arnold R. Shore. Why Sociology Dow Not Apply A Study on the Use of 
Sociology in Public Policy. New York, Elsevier, 1979. 
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Cost sa\dngs generated from applications of behavioral and social 
research are difRcult to quantify since they consist of costs which 
have been avoided.^ However, examples have been cited o'f social 
experiments and related research which, if they were to be applied, 
or, which haying been applied, appear to have resulted in consider- 
able cost-savings. Social experiments are used fx) field test the effi 
ciency and effectiveness of m^or program designs before wide- 
spread implementation. For instance, Scott and Shore cited a con- 
trolled experiment by Zeisel and other sociological researchers that 
densonstrated that many judicial cases could be settled during pre- 
trial conferences, saving the costs of going to trial and reducing the 
costs of trial loads.® Another example cited was a study "of bail 
bond procedures by the VERA Institute of New York [that] showed 
that the number of defendants released ^thout bail could be quad- 
rupled without reducing their availability at the time of trial." ' 

During hearings held by the Task Force on Science Policy in Sep- 
tember 1985, several witnesses testified about the cost savings in 
public expenditures afforded by using applied social science. Ac- 
cording to Clark C. Abt, President of Abt Associates, a consulting 
firm: 

Spending for applied social sciences research during the 
ast two decades has consumed only 8 cents out of every 
100 of the budgets of federal agencies. If this small level 
of spending on research improved the effectiveness of the 
remainder of Federal budgets of only one percent, it pro- 
duced in excess , of a tenfold return.® 

He cited as examples of research which saved money the "Hous- 
ing Demand Experiment," "The National Day Care Study," and a 
study of "Hospital Prospecti.e Reimburyement Studies.'^ He also 
said that he believed that appropriate social program experiments 
were not being conducted in the areas of greatest expenditures of 
Federal funding, such as health, education, and environmental 
quality. 

Along the same lines, Joseph P. Newhouse, head of the Econom- 
ics Department of the Rand Corporation testified about the savings 
in health care costs which have resulted from transferring the re- 
sults of a health insurance social experiment to a wider group. 
Funded by the Office of Economic Opportunity and the Assistant 
Secretary for Planning and Evaluation at the Department of 
Health and Human Services at the cost of about $80 million since 
1981, it showed that families who paid iTore for medical services 
(via lower deductibles on insurance) sought less medical care than 
families who paid less, but their quality of health care did not 
change. As a result of these findings, several large firms increased 
the amount of cost-sharing required by their employees in compa- 



* Albei-ts, Walter, Jr. Utilization of the Social and Behavioral Sciences by Industry. Statement 
before Task F'^rce on Government Science Pob'cy. House Committee on Science and Technology, 
Sept 18, 1985. ^ 

^ Scott and Shore, op. cit, p. 25. 
^ Ibid., p. 26. 

• Abt, Clark C Improving Government Efficiency With Social Sciences Research. Uses of 
Social Sciences R&D By Government aid tidustry, and Federal Support of the Social Sciences. 
Testimony to the Committee on Sciencrj and Technology, U.S. House of Representatives, Sept 
18, 1985. p. 3. 
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ny-funded medical plans. According to Newhouse, this requirement 
saved an estimated $7 billion in health care costs in 1983.^ 

Two researchers affiliated with the National Science Foundation 
have described the importance of two other controlled social experi- 
ments.. They repc. 3d that: "A prime example is the New Jersey 
guaranteed annual income e*tperiment in which program evalua- 
tion techniques were used to assess a variety of social welfare ini- 
tiatives in the late 1960s. Millions of tax dollars were saved by 
using the results of this research. Similar experimental studies 
have been conducted in such disparate areas as criminal justice, 
mental health, and education, with significant long-term effects on 
policy.'* 

A recent assessment of the social sciences in the United States 
underscored that this Nation is a net exporter of social science 
knowledge to othei countries because of the comparative advantage 
afforded by the development of quantitative research metnods in 
this country (in contrast to the philosophical qualitative orienta- 
tions of social science in other nations): 

The distinctiveness and preeminence of American social 
sciences are in part due to their adherence to the norms 
and origins of science as opposed to a preoccupation with 
social philosophy. In contrast to its development in other 
nations, American social science has to a large extent been 
pragmatic, quantitative,. and heavily involved in the devel- 
opment and use of rigorous research methodologici.^^ 

There is also a widely expressed view that most societal prob- 
lems — especially those involving the applications of technology re- 
quire better understanding of human behavior. For instance, ac- 
cording to John B. Slaughter, former director of the National Sci- 
ence Foundation: 

As we look at the array of problems confronting our 
Nation c*nd the world, it is quickly apparent that a 
common thread is the [view, cis expressed by Philip Han- 
dler, former President of the National Academy of Sci- 
ences] "that man's activities are determinants in what the 
earth is and may be." The long-term solutions to the 
energy shortage, productivity, new technology, and proc- 
esses of innovation cannot be addressed without consider- 
ing the individual and social context. Even in the way sci- 
entific reseftrch itself is conducted and organized and how 
scientific findings are adopted and utilized, there is an in- 
dispensable human factor. Without understanding social 
and behavioral effects more thoroughly, we will not be 



• Newhouse, Joseph R. Experimentation as Part ^^f a Social Science Research Strategy. Testi 
mony before the Subcommittee on Science, Research, and Technology, House Committee on Sci 
ence and Technolo^ry, Sept. 18, 1985. p. 3. 

*^Tomat2ky, Loui?, G. and Trudy Solomon. Con :*buv.vu8 of Social Science to Innovation and 
Productivity. American Psychologist, v. 37, Julj 2, preprint. Kershaw, D. and J. Fair. The 
New Jersey Income Maintenance Expenment. v. i Operations, Surveys and Admini^* ation. 
New York, Seminar Press, 1976 and Boruch R. Biblic^aphy. Randcm*zed Field Experiments for 
Planning and Evaluating Social Programs. Evaluation, 1974, v. 2. pp. 83-87. 

" Tomctzky and Solomon, op. cit. p. 2. See also Sckopol, op. cit., passim. 
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able to accomplish the task of revitalizing our society, no 
matter what technological innovation may be found. 

C. CRmcisMs About the Utilization of Behavioral and Social 
Research in Policymaking 

1. overview 

Despite these illustrations of use, critics, including many behav- 
ioral and social scientists, have complained about the lack of utility 
ot behavioral and social research in policymaking. This view was 
expressed, for instance, in a 1978 report of the National Academy 

Sciences: 

There are indications . . . that dissatisfaction with the 
usefulness of social R&D is not abating. For example, the 
Federal C!ouncil for Science and Technology Task Group 
on Social R&D noted that there are indications that too 
little social R&D is relevant to policjmakmg and that too 
much research, even if relevant, is not available to and 
utilized by the appropriate decisionmakers. A 1976 Nation- 
al Research C!ouncil review of the National Science Foun- 
dation's applied social science research concluded: "the 
quality of the work is highly variable and on average rela- 
tively undistinguished, with only modest potential for 
jseful application." In general, sccial R&D continues to be 
criticized by members of Congress, executive-branch offi- 
cials, and social scientists because it is neither good nor 
well-managed research and has little potential for use.^^ 

This view was also expressed in a 1977 General Accounting Office 
report entitled: Social Research and Development of Limited Use to 
National Policymakers. 

Otto Larsen, a sociologist and senior advisor on social and behav- 
ioral sciences at the National Science Foundation, in a statement 
designed probably to motivate the research community toward 
making serious priority choices, recently commented pessiiris- 
tically: 

Many, I believe, (myself include^.) have been too optimis- 
tic about the progress of social science. . . . American 
social science research has a precarious support base, has 
made very little progress in legitimating its scientific 
status, and confronts a serious collective, intellectual chal- 
lenge bearing on i,he use and control of knowledge. Ovtv a 
thirty-year history there have gains, but some are illusory, 
and others have been offset by losses. 



Testimony of John B. Slaughter, NSF Director, before the Subcommittee on Science, Re- 
search and Technology, House Committee on Science and Technology, Mar. 12, 1981. p. 6. 

* ' Lynn, Laurence E., Jr. Introduction. In Knowledge and Policy. The Uncertain Connection. 
Washington, National Research Council Study project on Social R&D, v. 5. Na-ional Academy of 
Sciences, 1978. p. 5. 

U.S. Comptroller General. Sccial Research and Development of Limited Use to National 
Policymakers. Department of Health, Education, Welfare and Other Federal Agencies Apr. 4, 
1977. pp. HRD 77-34. 
" Larsen. Otto N. SorUl Science Out of the Closet Society. Jan-Feb. 1985. p. 12. 
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In fact, Laraen said, many critics— policymakers and scientists 
alike — question whether the social sciences really are sciences: 

. . . [S]ocial science today is held in the same disesteem 
that marked its beginning. Fundamentally, there has been 
no change m the way in which social science is underscood 
by the dominant figures from physics, engineering, chemis- 
try, and mathematics. ... It is not just that social sci- 
ences are deeme^ ''soft''; rather, it is a genuine skepticism 
about whether t':ey are sciences at all.^® 

2. QUESTIONS ABOUT EFFECTIVE USE IN PRESIDENTIAL COMMISSIONS 

Presidentially appointed commissions were created, especially 
during the 1960s, to find the causes and suggest the cures for major 
social problems. Social scientists have often been asked to play 
major roles in the commissions, by providing information to com- 
mission members. Some researchers believe that social science in- 
formation has been used effectively in commission work and that 
the major obstacle tv:* use comes from rejection of a commission's 
recommendations because they are too controversial and lack 
"powerful and permanent advocate[s]." However, other research- 
ers are less sanguine and believe that such information or methods 
may contribute to the recommendations, but not to the impact cr 
the commissions or the policies eventually enacted. There is also 
the belief that commission-generated sociological informaaon has 
been used only- if participating scientists had the necessary skills 
and ability to bargain in the political arena *® For instance, James 
Q. Wilson, a soci^ scientist with extensive experience working for 
the Government, reported to the National Research Council of the 
National Academy of Sciences in 1978 that . . Public commis- 
sions, on the record, have either made no use of social sciences (the 
Kerner Commission), made some use but in ways irrelevant to its 
policy conclusions (the violence commission), or made use of rele- 
vant but unconvincing and inadequate research (the obscenity com- 
mission.) 2° 

D. A Model of the Way Behavioral and Social Science 
Information Is Used Most Effectively in Decisionmaking 

1. "social engineering" or enughtenment? 

Some researchej contend that behavioral and social science in- 
formation can be as 3d effectively in decisionmaking Li a "social en- 
gineering*' mode (that is, social information makes a linear, visible, 
and direct impact on a decisionmaker and on public policy) and 



'•Idem. 

" Seashore Louis, Karen and Robert J Perlman. Commissions and the Use of Social Science 
Research. The Case of Safe Schools. Knowledge. Creation, Diffusion, Utilization, v. 7, Sept. 1985. 
p. 59. 

>• Scott and Shore, op. cit. p. 16, 28. 
"Ibid., p. 22. 

»° Wilson, James Q. Social Sciences and Public P^Iicy. A Personal Note. In National Academv 
of Sciences. Knowledge and Policy. The Uncertain Connection. Stud> Project on Social Research 
and Development, v. 5, op. cit p. 85. 
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that this mov-iel should be used to judge utility. 21 The prevailing 
view, however, seems to be that this model of utilization is inappro- 
priate or too grandiose. Most observers say it is wrong to expect 
social science information to be used directly and discernably— in a 
social engineering mcc'el— in public policy decisionmaking. 22 

Two factors explain why direct utilization of the "social engineer- 
ing" model may be circumscribed. One is the complex, dynamic, 
and, above all, pcJitical nature of policymaking. A leading knowl- 
edge theorist, Carol H. Weiss, explained this as follows in report 
for the National Academy of Sciences: 

The policy world is a complicated arena in which previ- 
ous knowledge and experience abound and each new study 
has to be fitted into existing views of the world. Moreover, 
a large number of people, all with their individual theoret- 
ical and informational perspectives, are involved in 
making and implementing any decision, and their differ- 
ences have to be resolved through the give-and-take of ne- 
gotiations. There is a plethora of divergent interest groups 
with a stake in the policy outcome, groups whose remu- 
neration, reputation, and advancement hinge on an appro- 
priate decision. 2^ 

A second factor is the relatively limited laiowledge base in these 
fields and the inability of these sciences to contribute materially to 
critical aspects of policymaking. On these points Weiss wrote: 

Social scientists often have grandiose expectations, per- 
haps tainted with self-interest, of the potential effects of 
social research on policy. While Government officials are 
favorably disposed to social sciences, they tend to use 
social science concepts and findings at modest levels. One 
reajson is that the kncwledge base m the social sciences is 
modest, and reliance on it has not been demonstrated to 
improve the wisdom of public decisions. It may be that the 
expectations of social scientists are too high, that immedi- 
ate and direct use is expected yfhen partial and second- 
order use is reasonable. The passage of social science 



^' See for example, Seashore, Louis and Perlman, op. cit p. 59. 
See, for example, Weiss, Improving the Linkage, op. cit. p. 78. Others have outlined criteria 
of utilization of knowledge in policymaking that place these two functions (that Is "social engi^ 
neering" and "enlightenment"; as almost two end points on a continum of use. For instance, the 
National Academy of Sciences in its imal report of the Study Project on Social Researc^ and 
Development developed the following "tests of policy relevance for behavioral and so.. J re- 
search, based on the variety of uses illustrated by several cases discussed in the report 

Have the findings of this research helped to solve the problem to which it is directed? 

Have the finding ' this research been incorporated into social policies or programs intended 
to ameliorate the problem? 

Have the findings of this research been analyzed and discussed by someone iniluenfJal in the 
policy process? 

Are the findings of this research potentially relevant to a current policy debate? 

Are the findings of this research potentially relevant to future polipy debates? 

Has this research shed light on the nature of a social problem or condition or on how society 
or its members function? 

Has this research contributed to the formulation, design, and conduct of othez research, the 
findings of which will be helpful in the making of current or future policy? 

Does this research advance on intellectual discipline that may help to ameliorate social prob- 
lems? 

Does this research have scientific merit in the opinion of qualified social scientists? 
" Weiss, Improving the Linkage. . . ., op. cit P- 35. 
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knowledge through the filter of political judgment may 
often be a prefer^le route to action.^* 

2. THE ENUGHTENMENT MODEL 

Aware of these factors, over the last ten to fifteen years many 
commentators and experts on the utilization of behavioral and 
social research have concluded that while behavioral and social re- 
search findings may accumulate over time and influence what deci- 
sionmakers think and do, usually one particular study cannot be 
linked to one specific policymaking decision. Basically, they con- 
clude that behavioral and social research "enlarges the 'frame of 
reference' for decisioninaking," 25 g^tg boundaries for the discus- 
sion, and provides an institutional/intellectual history of the issue, 
and helps to warn decisionmakers to avoid policies which . . will 
almost certainly not produce the intended results." 

This information was presented in the report to support the con- 
clusion that Federal policies, especially funding policies for the be- 
havioral and social sciences, must recognize that in some cases 
knowledge produced will not be applied immediately, but in future 
years. William Morrill, President of Mathematica Policy Research, 
who also has an extensive career in the Federal Government, spoke 
about this issue at a congressional breakfast sponsored by the Con- 
sortium of Social Science Associations in September 1985. 
"[T]ypically," he said, "social science research excercises more 
subtle impact on policies as data from many studies accrue over 
time into a body of knowledge." ^7 

The enlightenment model of use was discussed implicitly and ex- 
plicitly during hearings on behavioral and social science held by 
the Task Force on Science Policy of the House Committee on Sci- 
ence and Technology in September 1985. For instance, Albert Rees, 
Sloan Foundation, testified that often overlooked are the long-term 
impacts of the behavioral and social sciences, including "the ways 
we think about human development or coiporate cultures and 
labor relations, or crime, depend on social science conceptions." 2® 
Francis Sptton, Ford Foundatioii, agreed, citing, "the crucial con- 
tributing role social science played in the gradual elimination of 
famine in India, or in preparing for resumed diplomatic relations 
with China.2» Carol Weiss illustrated "the enlightenment func- 
tion" with a few other examples: 

No one study has much effect, but, over time, concepts 
become accepted. Peo *le begin to accept, for example, that 



Weu8» Improving the Linkage op. cit p. 35. 

" Sec, for example, Weiss, especiidly Improving the Linkage, op. cit, paaaim and Comfort, 
Louise K. Book Review. Putting Knowledge to Use; Facilitation the DifTusion of Knowledge and 
the Implementation of Planned Change. Edward M. Glaser, Holrd H. Abelson, and Kathaless 
Garrison. (San Francisco: Jossey Bass, 1983). In Knowledge, Creation, Diffusion, Utilization, v. 6 
Mar. 1986: 293-302. 

Comments of F. Thomas Juster at COSSA breaakfast on The Uses of Social Science Re» 
search, Sept 1985. COSSA Holds Seminar on Uses of Social Science Research. COSSA Washing, 
ton Update, Sept 1985: 2-3. 

" COSSA Holds Seminar on Uses of Social Science Research. COSSA Washington Update, 
Sept 20, 1985: 21-8. 

Special Report House Task Force Holds Social Science Hearings. COSSA Washington 
Update. V. IV. Oct 4, 1985: 7. 
"Idem. 
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the introduction of advanced technologies in developing 
countries often has negative social side effects. The notion 
comes into currency that prisons, however enlightened, are 
poor places for rehabilitating criminals. Over a span of 
time and much research, ideas like these filte/ into the 
consciousness of policy-making officials and attentive pub- 
lics. They come to play a part in how policymakers define 
problems and the options they examine for coping with 
them.30 

Nathan Caplan and his associates inter/?ewed 204 Federal decision- 
makers in 1973 and 1974 to determine if ^nd how they used social 
science research in decisionmaking. Their conclusions were simi- 
lar.3i 

Research information may be used by both sides to a conflict. 
But its m^or virtue, according to Weiss, is that it "reduces conflict 
by narrowing the zone of uncertainty." Specifically, she continued; 

It establishes which variables are implicated in out- 
comes, something about their relative importance, and the 
interrelationships among them. It keeps people from argu- 
ing about what actually is, and saves them time to deal 
with the issue of values— with what ought to be. Although 
it does not resolve the policy issue, it focuses debate more 
sharply on its problematical and value-related facets. 

Weiss and Bucuvalas's study of the use of social science informa- 
tion by decisionmakers in the mental health field at che Federal, 
State, and local levels brought some empirical verif.cation. to these 
notions. Research information was valued by these officials . . 
not only for the specific data it provide^ bat 'ncre importantly for 
its ideas. It is the generalizations and concepts from the social sci- 
ences that they often find most useful in helping them construct 
their images of their mission." Research information helped 
them to understand what the agency had been doing and why, sug- 
gested alternative courses of action, and provided a critique for ex- 
isting policies. 

There is some indication that social and behavioral science infor- 
mation can be judged to have made an effective contribution to the 
work of presidential commissions, when effectiveness is judged in 
terms of "enlightenment." One view is that the work of commis- 
sions of this nature has greater impact "indirectly in the longer 
term than directly in the short-term through the immediate imp?.e- 
mentation of recommendations." This view was endorsed by David 
Linowes who chaired the U.S. Privacy Protection Study Commis- 
sion, and emphasized the value of the "educational and publicity 
functions his commission served and the role that social scientists 



*® Weiss, Improving the Linkage, op. cit, p. 77. 

3' Caplan, Nathan, Andrea Morrison, and Russell J. Stambaugh. The Use of Social Science 
Knowledge in Policpr Decisions at tho National Level. A Report to Respondents. Ann Arbor, The 
University of Michigan, 1976, p. 63. 

9» Ibid., Weiss, p. 76. 

9' Weiss, Carol H. with Michael J. BucuvaJus. Social Science Research a^^ Decisionmaking. 
New York, Columbia University Press, 1980, p. 269. 
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played in exposing the principal issues and analyzing their implica- 
tions." 34 



A variation of the enlightenment mode of utilization is the sjm- 
bolic model, in which politicians or advocates on any side of an 
issue invoke the findings of behavioral and social science to give 
status and legitin. ^cy to their viewpoint. In a comparative interna- 
tional analysis of governmental commissions, Peta E. Sheriff con- 
cluded that analysis of the utility of social science "has ignored the 
extent to which commissions perform a legitimating function 
within the political system." Among the findings in Scott and 
Shore's historical analysis of the use of sociological studies in Gov- 
ernment, especially in planning, was a similar conclusion. They ob- 
served that one of the most important functions served by social 
sciences in policymaking is the ceismonial, or symbolic, function ot 
making governmental decisions appear rational and legitimate,^^ 

F. Factors Which Impede the Utiuzation of Behavioral and 
Social Science Research Findings in Decisionmaking 

The immediate and effective use of behavioral and social science 
in policymaking may be constrained by the many complex facela of 
decisionmaking noted above. !»: addition, cx'edible »-^ehavioral and 
social scientists, in a variety of recent studies, have concluded that 
there arc several other factors related to the cc )duct and content 
of behavioral and social research and its pres^atation which xnay 
further impede effective utilization.^^ These factors, which wiil be 
discussed next are; counterintuitive findings, irrelevance, political 
naivete, need to respond to the academic reward system, inad- 
equate knowledge and inappropriate quantification, and fraud and 
deception. 



Lack of effective use may be attributed to the political naivete of 
some behavioral and social scientists, who, "failing to compre' nd 
the fiscal and political realities confronting policy-makers . . 
sometimes produce recommendations that are implausible, imprac 
tical and unrealistic" ^® or v/hich threaten to change the oper- 
ations or bureaucracy in which the decision-maker functions. 



Blumer, Martin. Commissions on Instruments for Policy Research. In Scxrial Science and 
PMiuymakmg. The Use of Research b> Governmental Commissions. Edited b> Martin Blumer. 
American Behavioral Scientist, v. 26, Ma>/June 1983, 559 5C7. This antholog\ included cose 
studies on the following commissions, the Royal Commission on Gambling, The U.S. Privacy 
Protection Commission, the Royal Commission on the National Health Service, the Presidential 
Commission on the Accident at Three Mile Island, Governmental Commissions in Swede nd 
An Anglo-American Comparison. 
^* Soott and Shore, op. cit, p. 129. 



See, for example, Weiss, ImpiTVing the Linkage . op. cit, p. 78, Berger, Suzanne. Intro- 
duction. The Utilization of the Social Science m Policy Making .n the United States. Cose Stud 
les. Paris, Organization for Economic CoOperauon and Development, Pans, especially p. 13 19, 
end Cronbach, Lee J. Prudent Aspirations for 3ocia^ Inquiry. In Kruskal, William H., ed. The 
Social Sciences. Their Nature and Uses. Papers presented at the 50th A.nnivcr8ary of the Social 
Science Research Building, the University of ChicOt^o, Dec. 1& 18, 1979. Chicago, The University 
of Chicago Press, 1982. p. 61-82. 
Scott and Shore, p. 30. 
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Scott and Shore evaluated the history of use of sociological re- 
search in numerous governmental programs and planning efforts 
over the last almost 100 years, and concluded: 

First, a great deal of sociological research done for appli- 
cation carries no discernable policy implications of any 
kind; second, in instances where it does, sociology has 
served as the basis for formulating policy recommenda- 
tions, less often the basis for enacted poUcy; and third, 
most of the recommendations for policy m which sociology 
has played a role were rejected by policy-making bodies of 
Government as impractical or politically unfeasible.^^ 

They cited criticisms made by several social scientists who have 
long experience working in Government, and gave as examples rec- 
ommendations which called for revolutionary changes in existing 
institutional arrangements or recommendations which "provided a 
diagnosis of the problem but one that has no significant implica- 
tions for policy.** Often times an appropriate policy recommenda- 
tion will embody a prescription for a change in the policies or in 
the bureaucracy in which the decisionmaker functions. But behav- 
ioral and social scientists may lack adequate knowledge of bureau- 
cratic functioning to make pertinent recommendations. But per- 
haps more important, decLsionmakers at all levels usually resist 
change because it tends tc erode their authority. Decisionmakers, 
according to Weiss, have different reward systems and methods of 
operation than social scientists: 

They respond to a very different set of iastitutional ar- 
rangements and environments from those that affect re- 
searchers. The rewards, interactions, and career patterns 
in the bureaucracy foster activity and accomplishment, ac- 
commodation with other actions, and caution about step- 
ping too far beyond the departmental line. Policymakers 
have to satisfy their superiors (in the Office of the Secre- 
tary, the Office of the Management and Budget, or the 
White House) and consult with a range of interested par- 
ties in other executive agencies, the legislature, the work 
is geared to a fiscal year, in which annual budgeting and 
the calendar of expiring legislation create pressures to get 
decisions made." 

Sometimes, policymakers or research funders cannot specify the 
kinds of information they need to solve problems in terms compati- 
ble with the research processes of the behavioral and social sci- 
ences: 

Not only is it hard for decisionmakers to identify the 
topics on which research should be done, but it is even 
harder for them to specify the particular kinds of data or 
statistical relationships that would clarify an issue. Some- 
times they overspecify the research question, assuming 
more than is Juiown and foreclosing a range of possibili- 



" Scott and Shore, op. cit p. 28. 
*® Scott and Shore, op. cit p. 30. 
Woiss, Improving the Linkage . . op. cit p. 37. 
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ties, they move to the immediate and practical [too soon]. 
On the other hand, they sometimes overgeneralize the 
question, offering vague objectives without direction as to 
the limits on acceptable alternatives or available instru- 
mentalities.^^ 

There is also the view that behavioral and social information do 
not always influence national issues because no amount of addi- 
tional information will help resolve the issue.**^ A related factor is 
that organizations which asked for information or sponsored re- 
search are not always organized in a manner to use it. Szanton 
came to this conclusion in his study of why social science advice 
was of little use to the cities.'*^ 

There is also the inescapable view that politicians may reject be- 
havioral and social science hifonnation if it recommends policy or 
advocates a position, since science is perceived- as being at its best 
when it is objective and neutral. (As an example of this principle. 
Congress* major policy analysis support agencies, the Congressiond 
Research Service, the Office of Technology Assessment, and the 
Congressional Budget Office, may not recommend policies to their 
clients, but may discuss options and the pros and cons of policy al- 
ternatives.) 



Another reason that behavioral and social science findings may 
not be applied easily in polic3miaking is because they are often 
counterintuitive and, therefore, although correct, are rejected as 
implausible guides to action. For instance, only about half the 
homeowners in Southern California have earthquake insurance, 
and, as a result, they could suffer millions of dollars of nonreim- 
bursable damage. Traditional economic theory would expect people 
to protect themselves against "such a ruinous possibility." But a 
relatively new field of study, called behavioral economics, has 
shown that "people don't act the way economic theory predicts 
they will" because, "in the case of insurance . . . people want to 
get something for their premium money." They insure against 
losses which they believe will occur, but which do not involve big 
losses. However, they tend not to protect themselves against losses 
that are less likely to happen but do involve a big loss. Attempts 
are now being made to inject these expectations of "irrational" and 
"illogical" behavior into economic models.^^ 



Several factors contribute to the issue of ^elevance, including 
overspecialization and time-frame. 

According to Scott and Shore, some of the sociological work done 
for governmental polic3anakers is irrelevant. They suggested sever- 



« Weiss, Ibid.» p. 42 

*^ Szanton, Peter. Not Well Advised. New York, .Russell Sage and The Ford Foundation, 1981. 
173 p. 
** Idem. 

Bales, John. Behavioral Studies Alter Economic Theory. APA Monitor, Oct. 1984. p. 3, See 
also. Kunreuther, H. et. al. Disaster Insurance Protection. Public Policy Lessons. New York, 
John Wiley and Sons, 1978. 
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al reasons why. One "is that it tends to be too piecemeal, jpecial- 
ized and partial in scope to ever be applicable to policy- -naking." 
Citing the criticisms made by other social scientists (David Easton, 
Harold Orlans, Yehezkel Dror and David Truman), they explained 
that such work is often narrow and focused on one fragment of the 
problem at hand. "As a result, sociological research on policy ques- 
tions has often lacked the type of general holistic, integrated per- 
spective that is required for developing and implementing social 
policies and programs." 

The utility of social research for policymaking may be further 
circumscribed by the lack of coincidence between the time span 
and the content of social research and the uncertainties and pro- 
spective nature of policy-making. Thus according to Mayer: 

Policy-making involves decisions governing events which 
extend into future time frames. Research, on the other 
hand, is based on known events of the past and present. 
Such research is often r. poor basis on which to maJte 
policy decisions because it does not account for new or un- 
foreseen events, nor does it take into consideration the 
purposeful nature of human bahavior which can act on 
present events to create a different future.^® 

4. DIFFERENCE IN REWARD SYSTEM MAY GENERATE RESEARCH WHICH IS 
TOO LATE, OVERLY QUANTIFIED, AND INAPPROPRIATE AS A GUIDE TO 
POLICY 

Behavioral and social rcientists' work and performance are meas- 
ured according to the reward systems of the scientific disciplines, 
rather than of poHcy. As a result their products are meant usually 
to serve and be judged by their scientific peers, not by policymak- 
ers. 

Researchers in a university setting need to respond to the re- 
quirements of the academic reward system which is . . based on 
publishing research results in books and journals and hewing close 
to the mainline interests of the discipline rather than getting en- 
meshed in interdisciplinary research, which is often derogated as 
watered down scholarship. . . even though the Government 
often needs interdisciplinary work. Similarly the goal of achieving 
tenure requires that researchers fulfill such other traditional func- 
tions as attending meetings and counseling students. Such require- 
ments often mean that research takes a long time to do and is writ- 
ten in technical jargon suitable for publication in a refereed scien- 
tific journal. The nature of social research and the time delays 
caused by the experimeixtal or tedious data-gathering processes 
used to conduct it UBuaTy do not coincide with policymakers' needs. 
For instance: 

If policymakers wr to know the effects of housing al- 
lowances on the supp. ^ housing in a community, for ex- 



Scott and Shore, op. cit p. 29. 
Idem. 
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ample, there is little previous information on tap and no 
clear way to find out. The recourse is to carry out an ex- 
periment and watch— but an experiment is no mean feat. 
Small samples will not do; a community has to be as satu- 
rated with housing vouchers as it would be in real life. All 
the poor people eligible must be given vouchers, in order 
to see whether the cost of renting or buying a house will 
go up and whether old buildings are improved and new 
buildings are constructed to fill demand. A long time and 
a good deal of study would elapse before answers are avail- 
able; even then, the few communities studied would not be 
representative of the universe [the nation] in which the 
program would ultimately be implemented.^^ 

Another complex set of research-production factors that tends to 
limit effective utilization includes: the relative youth of the social 
sciences as sciences; the difficulty of obtaining systematic observa- 
tions, much less doing experiments with control and experimental 
groups; the uncertain quality of theory and knowledge in these sci- 
ences; the constantly evolving and multiple views about how to ask 
questions and answer them; the lack of agreement among scien- 
tists; and the presence of competing "schools" or "approaches" to 
explaining human behavior. The theory and knowledge base of all 
sciences is constantly being updated, modified, and improved, but 
the fields of the behavioral and social sciences seem more prone to 
challenge as their prevailing approaches shift back and forth be- 
tween structural-functional-in3titutional emphases to quantifiable- 
behavioral emphases. 

The Federal Government may be responsible, in part, for some of 
this problem, since it has, over time, tended— in the finannng of 
basic research— to support studies which lend themselves to quanti- 
fication, since these kinds of social research studies are less subject 
to attack as being non-scientific. (See chapter II of this study.) How- 
ever, the dangers of inadequate knowledge, theory, and a misplaced 
emphasis on quantification may be especially troublesome for the 
behavioral and social sciences whose tojjics of study interface so 
closely with public policymaking. Criticims of vhis nature have 
been directed against all fields of the behavioral and social sci- 
ences. For instance, Lee J. Cronbach, a Professor at Stanford Uni- 
versity recently wrote: 

Recent social science has sacrified to false idols. The 1960s 
and early 1970s placed faith in sheer technique. Psycholo- 
gists — many of them — came to think that testing of null 
hypotheses is sufficient to make a science and that ran- 
domized field tests are sufficient to determine a policy. So- 
ciologists, newly enamored of path analysis, began earnest- 
ly to give causal meaning to correlations. Economists, de- 
spite their greater experience, began to see that same kind 
of analysis as a servomechaiiism with which to move the 
v/orld.^^ 



Cronbach, Lee J. Prudent Aspirations for Social Inquiry. In Kruskal, The Social Sciences 
Their Nature and Use, op. cit. p. 62. 
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Several recent essays have addressed these issues in the field of 
economics. For instance, Theodore W. Schultz criticized university- 
based economists for too easily accommodating patrons of research 
funds and, as a result for neglecting "scholarly criticism of econom- 
ic doctrines and of society s institutions." Juanita M. Kreps, 
former Duke University economist, who was Secretary of Com- 
merce in the Carter Administration, in a farewell interview in 
1979, stated that social sciences may not be used effectively because 
they do not provide answers to ^juch problems as inflation consid- 
ered important by Govemment.^^ In her summary of the cases in 
the OCED study on the Utilization of Social Science in Policy- 
Making in the United States, Berger summarized how an attempt 
to use economics in policjonaking was not useful because it ignored 
policymakers' needs, while, at the time, catered to the formal 
mathematical models valued in economic science: 

No case better illustrates the obstacles that the structure of disci- 
plines can place in the path of cooperation between social scientists 
and policy-makers than the Roberts study of the role of economists 
[ia the OECD volume] in the debate over how to treat water pollu- 
tion. Roberts concludes that the contribution of economists was 
completely irrelevant to the needs of the policy-makers: 

The academics were answering questions which the real 
world was not asking. The Congress wanted a policy which 
would reliably move a lot of recalcitrant towns and indus- 
tries to clean up their waste discharges. It (or at least its 
committees) were concerned about unforseen risks, provok- 
ing technical change and avoiding investments that would 
only look like mistakes in the long run. The economists 
were focusing on short-run, inefficient resource allocation 
in a world of given technology, perfect information, and ra- 
tional, cost-minimizing waste sources. The Congress 
wanted to do something about dirty water, the economists 
wished to correct the failure of a market to produce results 
consistent with Pareto Optimality. The pressures of suc- 
cess and prestige within a university-based guild led many 
highly talented social scientists to see in reality only a re- 
flection of the conceptual system they brought to the en- 
counter. 

To explain this outeome, Roberts points to two factors, the inad- 
equacy of the theory economists brought to bear on the problem, 
and the dearth of economists interested in it. Both of these factors 
are essentially products of a particular kind of disciplinary develop- 
ment that assigns high prestige to the elaboration of formal mathe- 
matical models and to the conceptualization of the economy in 
highly abstract, parsimonious terms. This development, combined 
with the dominance of a particular set of assumptions about how 
the economy operates — the competitive equilibrium model — and 
about the goals of the economy— Pareto Optimality— provided 
economists with special lenses through which they viewed pollu- 
tion. With these lenses, the problem of cleaning up water pollution 
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could only be seen as a problem of "market failure," or finding the 
correct prices for pollution, so that the waste producers, assumed to 
be rational, cost-minimizing firms, would readjust their sights. As 
.Roberts shows in his paper, this view of the world was not only al- 
together useless to the policy-makers but can hardly be considered 
to have come to terms with the problem at all.^^ 

In a study written about five years later, in February 1985, 
Robert Kutiner surveyed the status of economics and found a "dis- 
cipline riven with epistemological doubt on the one hand and rigid 
formalism on the other." He looked at philosophical, traditional, 
and methodologically sophisticated approaches to economics, and 
concluded that much of economics research is not serving public 
policy (nor geiierating clearcut answers to scientific questions) be- 
cause some economists are so attached to abstract mathematical 
models or inaccurate postulates of the way society operates, that 
they do not understand the societal institutions vvhich propel the 
economy. For instance, the traditional economic principles of a self- 
regulating econom> or perfect competition do not occur in society, 
but much economic research uses them as bedrock theoretical 
axioms: 

In economics, deduction drives out empiricism. Those 
who have real empirical curiosity and insight about the 
workings of banks, corporations, production technologies, 
trade unions, economic history, or individual behavior are 
dismissed as casual empiricists, literary historians, or soci- 
ologists, and marginalized within the profession. In their 
place departments of economics are graduating a genera- 
tion of idiots savants, brillart at esoteric mathematics yet 
innocent of actual economic life.®® 

Needless to say, these criticisms are not universally applicable 
and the economics profession is not without convincing rebuttals.®^ 
An indisputable case for the general impact of economics on policy, 
can be made, of course, by citing the important theoretical and em- 
pirical work, for instance, of John Maynard Keynes on monetary 
and fiscal policy, Walter Heller on revenue sharing, and Joseph A. 
Pechman on tax policy. The policy relevance of Paul Sam uelsons 
research and explanations of the functioning of capitalist econo- 
mies is often cited. During the Task Force on Science Policy's hear- 
ings on behavioral and social science during the Summer of 1985, 
Herbert Simon, a Nobel prizewinner testified that "Our theories 
about how economies operate are far more sophisticated and valid 
than they were in the 1930s, and the domain of agreement among 
economists— even those who we think are spread far apart on the 
spectrum — is very large." 



Berger, op. cit. p. 14-15. 
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5. DECEPTION AND FRAUD 

Fraud and deliberate deception are practices which may influ- 
ence decisionmakers' perceptions and, ultimately, utilization pat- 
terns of the behavioral and social sciences. According to one re- 
searcher, . . Deception is common in social science research/* 
This conclusion, according to Donald P. Warwick a sociologist who 
has been affiliated with the Institute of Society, Ethics, and the 
Life. Sciences in Hastings-on-Hudson, may be . . in some areas, 
virtually the norm/' He continued: 

In order to facilitate the collection of data, or to advance 
man's knowledge, or to help the oppressed, researchers 
condone deception in the laboratory, on the streets, and in 
our social institutions. They deliberately misrepresent the 
intent of their experiments, assume false appearances^ and 
use other subterfuges uS dubious means to questionable 
ends.^*^ 

Some researchers believe that deliberate deception may be war- 
ranted as an acceptable data gathering research technique if no 
other means are feasible.®^ But V/arwick and others seem to be- 
lieve that such practices are reprehensible and border on lying. 
Among the unacceptable practices cited by Warwick and others 
are: 

deliberate public deception, in which scientists lie to the 

f)ublic to see if they will behave certain ways (for instance, 
ying to teachers that some students had lower IQs than they 
really did, to determine if teachers would deliberately treat 
these students as if they were of lower IQ and would classify 
their performance as lower than those with falsely labeled 
higher I^); 

m the laboratory, using "stooges who pose as fellow subjects 
in an experiment"; 

covert observation, in which scientists gather data while par- 
ticipating in the daUy lives of their subjects without informing 
them, such, as pretending to be homosexual in a gay bar and 
then publishing information about the people they became ac- 
quainted with. 

There also have been reported instances of fraud or of "deliber- 
ate falsification of data" in the social sciences. Pettigrew illus- 
trated this ethical dilemma as follows: 

Consider the sociologist who conducted an intense na- 
tional media campaign against interracial schools ostensi- 
bly as a scientist reporting on his study of so-called "white 
flight" (see Pettigrew and Green, 1976). He talked of the 
motivations of white parents to avoid "busing, although 
his research involved no interviews with white parents 
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and no measure of school transportation. Worse, no copies 
of his report— much less his data— were available for four 
months following the initial public announcement of the 
study upon which the campaign was based. 

There is no rigorously gathered information to demonstrate that 
the unethical use of these practices is widespread. Abuse appears 
to occur in all scientific disciplines involving human subjects, and 
may stem, in part, from competition to publish and establish a rep- 
utation, in ordei. to obtain increasingly scarce Federal research dol- 
lars.®^ In order to minimize the negative impacts of these prac- 
tices, professional societies, such as "the American Sociological As- 
sociation and others have proposed ethical guidelines for policy-re- 
lated social research that requires that the relevant data be imme- 
diately available for reanalysis by other social scientists.** The 
National Academy of Sciences also recommends sharing of re- 
search data to improve the research process and to protect against 
faulty or fraudulent data.^^ It should be noted that the use of de- 
ception as a research technique may have decreased over the last 
few years because now university researchers who need to use de- 
ception to obtain data are required to obtain approval from institu- 
tional human subjects review committees at their institutions 
before commencing their research.^* 

G. PoLiTxcAL Obstacles to Effective Utxuzatxon 

Social and political values may have more efFect on the utiliza- 
tion of behavioral and social research than any other factor. 
Values probably affect all sciences equally since they influence the 
researcher's selection of priorities and help to determine the theory 
and methodology used.^® The values that will be discussed in this 
section affect the utilization of research findings. Most research 
and published literature on knowledge utilization had demonstrat- 
ed that if a finding in behavioral or social research does not coin- 
cide with the prevailing consensus about the solution lo a problem, 
the finding probably will have little impact. And, at times, deci- 
sion-makers may even use incorrect or inadequate information if it 
supports their viewpoint. Kenneth Prewitt, President of the Social 
Science Research Council, expressed this view in 1984: 

Effectiveness of the social sciences . . often occurs at 
the point of overlap between the research agenda and the 
political-economic agenda v^f society. ... In ways more 
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direct than is true for the natural sciences, . . . our effec- 
tiveness is mediated by the political and economic struc- 
tures ii* which persons outside of the social sciences are lo- 
cated, structures which are also a subject matter for social 
science. ®® 

Irving Louis Horowitz has studied utilization, participated in 
many domestic and international social research projects, and is 
editor of Society, a journal at the interface of science and public 
policy. He commented: "Social science recommendations tend to be 
accepted or rejected on a basis other than that of the inherent 
quality of the research and conclusions.'' ®^ "Social science operates 
best on public policy when there is a preexisting broad-based con- 
sensus; it operates worst under conditions of public dissensus." 
Political factors affect use, William Morrill noted, at a congression- 
al seminar when he said that "... to the extent that research pro- 
duces a result which is counter-intuitive or runs counter to tradi- 
tional values, it is less likely to have an impact on policy." ®^ The 
OECD reached similar conclusions in its series of case studies as- 
sessing the utilizations of behavioral and soci^d sciences in policy- 
making in the United States.'' ^ 

There are the views that the social research conclusions used to 
design and evaluate the so-called "Great Society" or "War on Pov- 
erty ' programs, which began in the 1960s, began to fall into disfa- 
vor later not because of questions about validity, but because of 
growing competing claims for use of resources for the Vietnam 
war, the economic recession during the late 1970s, and the facts 
that the poor and blacks were gaining more access to the power 
structure and, therefore, threatened the existing status quo. Ac- 
cording to Horowitz, these factors combined effectively to under- 
L^iine the consensus about the need to eradicate poverty. ''^^ 

It should be noted that some believe that behavioral and social 
research findings that diverge from the status quo can well be ef- 
fectively used because they tend to set in motion a serious ques- 
tioning by critics and interest groups of the premises and outcomes 
of current policy. Impact may not be discernable immediately. This 
hypothesis probably needs to be investigated since the mechanisms 
operating here are uncertain and unpredictable. For instance the 
OECD study on utilization reported: 

... [A] sense of political urgency and national need are 
not conditions that social scientists as such are likely to be 



^^Prewitt, Canada, op. cit p. 3. See also, Weiss, Improving the Linkage ... p. 30 and 
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able to generate. To the extent that ideas and writing can 
stir up national concerns they will far more likely be those 
of writers with a mass audience in view like Michael Har- 
rington (whose The Other America sparked the public "dis- 
covery of poverty") or Rachel Carson (whose books played 
an important early part in the environmental movement) 
or Ralph Nader than of social scientists. When social scien- 
tists do contribute to creating an atmosphere of urgency 
about a social problem, the factors that are involved are as 
often personal experience, conviction, and partisanship as 
professional competence.^ ^ 

1. THE MOYNIHAN REPORT 

There are many case studies of utilization in both the United 
States and abroad, which illustrate the issues discussed immediate- 
ly above.^^ Some cases serve as examples of "rejection of social sci- 
ence findings that were generally correct." One example is the 
rejection of the Moynihan study which was conducted by Daniel P. 
Moynihan, to answer the question of why blacks often failed selec- 
tive service tests. He concluded tliat this, as well as socially deviant 
behavior such as crime and delinquency, was due in large measure 
to instability in black families— the number of female-headed 
households. Moynihan "then proposed 'a national effort' to en- 
hance the stability and resources of the black family as a route to 
remedy." However, he did not offer any specific programs or solu- 
tions.^'* President Lyndon B. Johnson publicly endorsed this view; 
but the report, after much acrimonious debate, reportedly was ''re- 
pudiated" by civil servants and civil rights and black advocates and 
by others who held the view that "white racism" and societal fac- 
tors were to blame for black plight, and that blacks were not to be 
blamed for their plight. According to Wilson, in 1978, ''to this day, 
no significant public official will raise the issue, although develop- 
ments since then have made the initial argument even strong- 
er." Others note however, that economic conditions related to 
discrimination helped to foster family instability. 

2. COMMUNFTY ACTION PROGRAMS TO STEM JUVENILE DEUNQUENCY 

In a report published by the National Research Council of the 
National Academy of Sciences, Wilson also offered an example of 
what could be called the premature use of an incomplete body of 
social science knowledge, which he attributed to coinci:?ing political 
circumstances, even though the ". . . social science theory [on 
which the research was based] ... at the time had almost no evi- 
dence to support it whatsoever and . . . when put to a test, was 
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found wanting." ''^ It deals with failed community action programs 
to end juvenile delinquency: 

In the Kennedy administration, the attorney general led 
a new Federal effort to combat juvenile crime. There was 
at that time a new theory about the causes of delinquency 
developed [in] a number of important, publicly supported 
projects, notably by Richard Cloward and Lloyd Ohlin 
from the earlier work of Emile Durkheim and Robert 
Merton. It argued, briefly, that deliquency occurred when 
young people, denied legitimate means to attain legitimate 
ends, adopted illegitimate means to those ends. The means 
available were determined by the structure of opportunity 
available at the community level, a structure that could be 
altered, and thus improved, by community organization. 
This idea became the organizing principle for Mobilization 
for Youth in lower Manhattan, which in turn became a 
partial model for the "community action agency" approach 
to dealing with poverty under the Office of Economic Op- 
portunity. 

At the time the theory carried the day, neither Cloward 
nor Ohlin claimed it was more than a theory. But it had 
the virtue that, true or not, it served the political and or- 
ganizational needs of a variety of key actors: it seemed to 
be addressed to delinquency prevention; it appeared to get 
at the "root causes** of crime; it did not involve reliance on 
the allegedly stigmatizing and punitive effect of the crimi- 
nal justice system; it could draw on the experience and en- 
thusiasm of social workers and community organizers; it 
placed the blame for crime on "the system** and not on the 
juvenile; it provided a model for direct Federal interven- 
tion in cities without relying on State Governments and 
existing bureacracies; it appealed to various foundations 
willing to put their own money into the effort; in addition 
to reducing crime, it would help mobilize communities to 
more effectively cope with local bureaucracies; and it 
might be a way of coordinating and monitoring the deliv- 
ery of a variety of public senrices to the poor. The jjilot 
project. Mobilization for Youth, did a number of things 
about which there still swirls some controversy. About one 
thing there is no controversy at all: it did not reduce juve- 
nile delinquency. Indeed because of the multiple motives of 
those who organize the program testing the potential of 
community organization to reduce deliquency was never a 
control goal of the effort.''^ 

3. USE OF BEHAVIORAL AND SOCIAL SCIENCE IN THE COURTS APPEARS 
TO BE INFLUENCED BY THE PREVAILING POLITICAL CUMATE 

There are also other cases where behavioral and social informa- 
tion, whether correct or not, was used if political circumstances dic- 
tated its use. Collins, for instance, reported that the first use of 
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social science by the courts was a 1905 Supreme Court decision, 
Lochner v. New York (198 U.S. 45 [1905]), which found that the em- 
ployees in bakeries should not be limited to work less than a ten- 
hour work day because social science information showed that 
working in bakeries was not a hazardous profession in comparison 
to other professions. She concluded that the court misused this in- 
formation because it reflected only "ideal" conditions, which usual- 
ly did not prevail. . . Biased research presented in the employ- 
er's brief circumvented the traditional standard and succeeded in 
influencing a m^ority of the Court." ''^ 

Social ocientists generally agree that social science information, 
which really did not prove the point, was used in the 1954 Supreme 
Court Brown vs. Board of Education decision because " 'separate 
but equal' was an ideological posture that, for political reasons, was 
no longer accepted." According to several scholars, the research 
that was used (conducted by Kenneth Clark) and cited by the 
NAACP and that ahowed a discriminatory effect of segregation 
(children's preferences for white or black dolls), was not germane. 
Horowitz and Katz concluded: 

. . . The Court made its decision on the basis of its sense 
ot the effect of segregation and the requirements of the 
Fourteenth Amendment. . . . But social science was not 
the foundation of the decision; it was used to lend weight 
to what the justices clearly wore persuaded was true: tliat 
segregated education is unequal education. . . . The Su- 
preme Court is, then, a policymaking body, and like any 
such body it recognizes that there is no truth or untruth, 
no right or wrong, that there are only degrees of each.^° 

Specifically according to Collins . . the social research could 
have served as a political placebo. Passed off as an objective basis 
for such a revolutionary decision, the Court could have merely in- 
jected the resepxch to soothe the public mind uid remove part of 
the blame from the Court." ®^ 

Most observers agree that the use of social science information in 
the Brown vs. Board of Education case did set significant prece- 
dents which legitimized subsequent widespread attempts to use 
social science in court decisions.®^ There are differences of opinion 
about whether such information has been used effectively in subse- 
quent court decisions. A National Academy of Sciences report ob- 
served that there are instances in v, Ich unverified scientific re- 
search xesults have been used in policymaking— for instance in a 
Supreme Court decision to reinstate the death penalty — even 
though subsequent research invalidated the work.^^ In 1978, Col- 



^*Co)UnA, Sharon M. The Use of Social Research in the Courts. In Knowledge and Pohcy. The 
Uncertain Connection, op. dt p. 149. 
^* Horowitz and Kat2, op. cit. p. 50. 
•<> Ibid., p. 132. Collins, op. cit, concurs, see p. 170. 
•» Ibid., p. 170. 

**SakB, Michael J. and Charles H. Baron, ed. The Use^Nonuse Misuse of Applied Social Re* 
seaith in the Courts, Combrids^e Mass. Abt Books, 1980, 189 p. 

The Academy reported. "In ld75, an economist published a paper that claimed each exccu 
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lins surveyed the use of four types of social research information in 
the courts (expert testimony, results of existing studies, public opin- 
ion polls, and especially conducted research). The cases she studied 
included criminal law, surveillance, pornography/obscenity, and 
separation of church and state. She concluded that the social sci- 
ences are banning to have an impact on the legal sj^tem but 
there are still significant obstacles: 

Attorneys and judges have begun to view legal issues 
neither in isolation nor in a vacuum, but in the more com- 
prehen?ive framework of conditions revealed by the social 
sciences. In perspective, however, this development repre- 
sents only the first step. Upon analysis, three forces 
appear to be the major hindrances to social science-legal 
cooperation. Foremost is the intellectual strain between 
lawyers and social scientists. More subtle are the political 
context within which social science and the law must 
interact and the time lag between the results of research 
by social scientists and their effects on the attitudes of so- 
ciety.^'* 

The modes of perception and values of lawyers affect the way they 
use social science information independent of the substance of the 
information. Four factors enhance use, she said, "quantification, 
relevance, a perception of the absence of value judgments, and 
"concerns for the individual." 

Of all social science research, economic evidence regard- 
ing labor, antitrust, trade regulations, trademarks, licens- 
ing, taxation, and corporations has been used moFt exten- 
sively by the courts. Partial explanation for its frequent 
use is that economics, the most quantitative of the social 
sciences, ostensibly has fewer of the flaws that lawyers 
perceive as inherent in social sciences.**^ 

Surveys dealing with Government regulations are well used but 
"more recently developed surveys dealmg with the determination 
of community bias and the effects of segregation do not yet stand 
on firm legal ground. In contrast, statistical analysis, relying to a 
large extent on probability theory, has failed to earn the respect of 
the majority of those in the legal profession. Statistics have been 
particularly misused in criminal cases dealing with the establish- 
ment of guilt; although they have been a valuable tool in dealing 
with jury bias, jury size, and bail and pretrial detention."®^ With 
respect to the psychological and sociological evidence, ". . . law- 
yers remain skeptical of its value judgments, imprecisions, and dis- 
tortions."^^ 



used Ln the analysis were not immediately available to other researchers, the economist's results 
could not be checked. Subsequent analyses by several other researchers pointed out m^or short- 
coming in the original paper and contradicted the initial findings." Shanng Research Data. A 
Scientific Responsibility. National Research Council. News Report, v. 35, June 1985. p. 15. This 
a»ticle described a report Sharing Research Data. Committee on National Statistics, 1985. 
Washington, National Academy Press. ^240 p. The report concluded that data shanng should 
beco<..c u regular practice. 
Collins, op. cit. p. 178. 

»»Ibid., p. 149. 
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4. STUDIES BY JAMES S. COLEMAN 



Social science findings which do not coincide with the prevailing 
values and views of politicians in power may fall by the wayside 
and not be used, at least in the short term. There are several ex- 
amples. James Coleman, a sociologist, in a manuscript for a forth- 
coming book, reported that the findings of three of his research 
studies on education, conducted in the 19603 and 19708, were not 
accepted by policy-makers because they contradicated prevailing 
soci^ views or conceptualizations of problem solution. These were 
studies, some of which were funded oy the Federal Government, 
which showed (1) most student achievement was determined more 
by parent's commitment to education than to the dollar amount of 
resources allocated to individual schools; (2) school des^ation 
policy causes "white flight" to the suburbs; and (3) students who 
attend private schools, especially Catholic schools, are better 
achievers than those who attend public schools. The major detrac- 
tors to his studies were, in the case of (1) and (2) supporter of deseg- 
regation policies, especially the NAACP, and in the case of (3) 
public school teachers and the National Education Association, 
which did not want to see public school support eroded.®® Criti- 
cisms have been made of his methodolo^es and conclusions,®^ but 
the general view is that his findings did not coincide with policy 
solutions deemed optimal at the time by the le^lative and execu- 
tive branches. However, it appears as if the studies may have influ- 
enced the judicial branch. 



The following case study of the development and use of intelli- 
gence tests illustrates how a scientific technique, originally of lim- 
ited application, came to be used, or misused, because of prevailing 
social and political values even though it was not wholly endorsed 
by the psychology community. 

For many years the application of the intelligence test (1.0.) to 
support various prejudices of class, race, or human potential have 
obscured the basic questions: What is intelligence? Can anyone 
measure it? Does intelligence change over time? Is the best predic- 
tor of success a single measure of intelligence, or should valid pre- 
dictors of success measure multiple skills and attributes? These 
questions persist today. 

a. Development of the technology for intelligence testing 

In 1904, Alfred Binet, Director of the psychology laboratory at 
the Sorbonne, was commissoned "to develop techniques for identi- 
fying those children whose lack of success in formal classrooms 
suggested the need for some form of special education."^® Binet has 



Cliapter 2. Coleman, James S. Educational Policy for Youth and High Schools In Darber, C 
Bernard. Effecdve Social Science. Relations Between Empirical Social Research and Social 
Policy, manuscript, fortlicoming. 

Coleman, Chapter 2, op. cit., Pettimw in Shetland and Mark, oa cit. p. 126, citmg Cole- 
man, Hoffer, and Kilgore, 1981. They focus on his purported lack of recognition that private 
schools tend to support higher status students who are generally higher achievers, and his 
meUiods of intoractinff with the media. See also Mosteller, Frederick and Damiel P. Moynihan, 
eds. On Equality of Eaucational Opportunity, New York, Random House, 1972. 570 p. 

»o This information is paxt of the historical survey of intelligence testing found in Gould, Ste- 
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previously experimented with craniometry and, at one time, was 
convinced of the correlation between head size and intelligence. 
However, by 1900, he realized that there v/as no difference between 
the head sizes of intelligent and less intelligent students.® ^ 

Binet devised a test from a set of tasks, such as counting coins 
and determining from pictures which face was "prettier." He as- 
signed an "age level," called "mental age" by others later, to each 
task. Children were tested individually. Binet sought to develop a 
test which would separate intelligence level from the effects of 
schooling. The age assigned to the last completed task became the 
child's mental age, which was subtracted from chronological age. 
In 1911, a German psychologist revised the scale when he divided 
mental age by chronological age, the yield an appropriate relative 
measure. Thereafter the measure was called the intelligence quo- 
tient or I.Q. 

In The Mismeasure of Man, Stephen J. Gould noted that Binet 
cautioned that scores should not be used to rank or label children. 
Intelligence was too complicated to be captured by one number. 
But, when Binet's scale was brought to the United States, it began 
an evolution which has been described as a "major misuse of sci- 
ence in our century." 

b. Social environment in America circa 1910-30 

In order to imderstand the application of the Binet Scale, it is 
necessary to review the social movements, problems, and concerns 
emerging in America society between 1910 and 1930. Public school 
education was undergoing a radical change in philosophy and 
number of students. High school enrollment quadrupled from 1910 
to 1930.^3 The use of one standard curriculum was challenged. 
With the introduction of child labor laws and the movement to 
expand the scope of public education, a problem emerged. How to 
arrange and educate the influx of children from different back- 
grounds, with different abilities and futures? According to Novak, 
until the mid-1920s ". . . America in its top and middle layers had 
been, politically and culturally, a fairly homogeneous society." 
But growing immigration from Southern and Eastern Europe en- 
countered racism and prejudice. Some felt that the immigration 
flow had to be managed. 

At the same time, genetics became a modem science with the re- 
publication of Mendel's research and the work of Galton and 
JDarwin. This gave the popular "social eugenics" movement— a 
group which said that heredity determined behavior — a scientific 
basis for its campaign to promote the quality of the American 
people by weeding out so-called genetically inferior ''degenerates." 
These were believed to include criminals, paupers, alcoholics, the 
feeble-minded and the insane. These people were to be discouraged 
from breeding. But a crucial question remained: how could "fit" 
and "unfit" be accurately quantified? 



Ib'd, passim. 
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The quantification and widespread application of the Binet scale 
gave some researchers a false sense that LQ. number scores meas- 
ured intelligence and other factors that presumably were deter- 
mined by heredity. This is called the "reification of intelligence." 
Basically the public believed that if there was a measure, then it 
was assumed that the professionals knew what they were measur- 
ing. 

c. New generations of the LQ. test 

The key to the creation of mass intelligence testing from Binet's 
individual test was the Army Alpha and Beta tests. They were de- 
veloped by a group of psychologists, including Lewis Terman, devel- 
oper of the Stanford-Binet scale, and H.H. Goddard. The tests were 
designed specifically to determine the abilities of the Army recruits 
who participated in the massive build-up for World War. I. The 
written Alpha and the picture Beta were supposed to indicate 
which recruits would be good officers. The tests' validity and reli- 
ability have been questioned. But their use, alone, accomplished 
three things for the discipline of psychology. It showed that mass 
administration of a standard test could be accomplished. Second, 
the test results became the core of a data base that would be used 
widely in psychological research. And third, publication of the data 
results was used by some psychologists and administrators who 
concluded that intelligence was ethnically determined.®^ 

The I.Q. scores of different nationalities and races were com- 
pared and contrasted. The influence of nature versus nurture on 
intelligence became an issue. Walter Lippmann and Lewis Terman 
were drawn into a debate which appeared for over a year in the 
pages of The Atlantic, the New Republic, and other publications.®^ 
Although there was some challenge to the tests and the data analy- 
sis in professional journals, a concept of intelligence had been ac- 
cepted. 

By World War 11 the use of mass intelligence testing had become 
a widely used and, according to some reports, effective testing pro- 
cedure in American society. It should be noted that subsequent re- 
finements of the I.Q. test and related skill or ability tests are gen- 
erally considered to have been valid and effectively used. There is 
sone evidence that many World War 11 U.S. Army Air Force pilot 
trainee's lives were saved by implementing aptitude testing to 
screen out persons without the aptitude for flying.®'' There are also 
studies which describe the benefits of using specialized aptitude 
tests in educational placement and employment selection.®^ 

However, historically the original LQ. test was used, erroneously 
some believe, to legitimate some decisions or to justify popular be- 
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liefs. Despite controversy, the test and the reification of a concept 
of intelligence came to aid in the solution of oome policy problems 
in the areas of education, immigration, and institutionalization. 
Several examples are described next. 

d. Use of the LQ, test in education 

School administrators used an I.Q. test, the National Intelligence 
Tests, designed by Terman, Yerkes, Thorndike, and others. The re- 
sults frequently were used to rank students of different ethnic 
backgrounds according to intelligence and the potential for learn- 
ing. Curricula were modified to create different tracks or "educa- 
tional streams." "The testers intended to shield the child destined 
to be a worker from the rigors of an academic curriculum," stc.ted 
Lee J. Cronbach. He noted that . . the wisdom of sorting pupils 
into distinct programs deserved public scrutiny it did not get. 
Streaming was the obvious answer to the problem of laggards and 
drop-outs in the efficiency-minded decade.^^ The I.Q. test provided 
a solution, and the growing controversy over heritability of intelli- 
gence obscured the philosophical issues and questions of validity of 
the test. 

Educational use of intelligence and aptitude tests has been an 
area of continuing controversy. Arthur Jensen's article in Harvard 
Educatwnal Review in 1969, "How Much Can We Boost I.Q. and 
Scholastic Achievement?" unleashed a new volley in the nature 
versus nurture controversy. References to the differences in the av- 
erage I.Q. scores of blacks and whites focused on questions of he- 
redity. 

Over the decades geneticists and psychologists have challenged 
and revised the view of the dominance of heredity as the sole deter- 
minant of intelligence. Current studies view intelligence as a "poly- 
genic model," where several genes work together to create a trait 
or where I.Q. is a measure of many separate abilities, some of 
which are determined by the social environment. And there is 
evidence that one form of mental retardation, specifically pheylke- 
tonuria (PKU), results from a gene-environment Interaction, which 
may be corrected by early dete^*<"ion and appropriate diet. PKU can 
be detected at birth. As of 1970, 43 states had mandatory PKU- 
screening laws.^°^ 

e. Use of the LQ. test in immigration policy 

C.C. Brigham, who later became secretary of the College En- 
trance Examination Board, published A Study of American Intelli 
gence in 1923. In it he claim jd that "these Army data constitute 
the first really significant contribution to the study of race differ- 
ences in mental traits ... a scientific basis for our conclu- 
sions." Although years later he disavowed his studies in a pro- 
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fessional journal, there is evidence of an association between his re- 
search and the prevailing racial restrictions of his time. Although a 
recent analysis attempts to refute the conclusion that I.Q. tests 
were important in the formulation of immigration policies,*^^ 
there were widespread perceptions at the time that these tests 
were important influences on major parties to policy decisions. In 
addition the Encyclopedia of Bioethics noted that the Immigration 
Restriction Act of 1924 had a selective restriction clause 'which 
limited the entry of individuals from Southern and Eastern Europe 
on the grounds that they were biologically inferior." Cronbach 
concluded, however, that the more restrictive immigration law 
would have been enacted even without the Army data.^°^ 

f. Use of the I.Q. test in policies for the feeble-minded 

Many of the psychologists who led in the design of intelligence 
tests, were also involved in the debates of the eugenics movement. 
Intelligence, as measured by the I.Q. test, became accepted by 
many as a fixed, genetically determined trait carried by one gene. 
A person's potential could be predicted early in life. 

The studies of H. H. Goddard, conducted at the Vineland Train- 
ing School for Feeble-minded Girls and Boys, contributed a vital 
link in the theory. In The Kallikak Family: A Study in the Hered- 
ity of Feeble-mindedness, written in 1912, Goddard assumed that 
there was a single, linear measure of intelligence, something Binet 
had not intended, and that intelligence was a unitary gene trait, 
along the lines of Mendel's work. Making these assumptions, he 
constructed a genealogy of the Kallikak family based upnon Binet 
scores of a child in the institution, interviews with family mem- 
bers, and hear-say about the behavior of deceased family members. 
From this he concluded there was a hereditary basis to feeble* 
mindednes.^.^^® 



^'^^ See Synderman, M., and R. J. Herrnstem. Intelligence Testing and the Immigration Act of 
1924. Amencan Psychologist, 1983, v. 38. p. 986-955. They concluded m part "Summarizing our 
examination of the Congressional Record and Committee Hearings. There is no mention of mtel 
ligence testing in the Act, test results on immigrants appea* only briefly in the committee hear 
ings and are then largely ignored or criticized, and they are brought up onl^ once in over 600 
pages of congressional floor debate, where they are subjected to further criticism without rejoir. 
der. None of the mmor contemporary figures in testing— H. H. Goddard, Lewis Terman, Robert 
Yerkes, E. L. niomdike, and so on— were called to testify, nor were any of their writings insert 
ed into the legislative record. The overlapping distributions of test set res for various national 
and racial populations >voald probablv have created more problems ijr the Act's proponents 
than for its opponerits, which may help explain whv the intelligence testing movement of the 
early 20th centur j* left so few traces in the record. The examples of fascism occasionally evident 
in both earl> psychometric wntmg and the Immigration Act do not appear to be casually relat 
ed to each other. Rather, each reflects in its own way a crest in the long history of American 
Anelo^Saxonism, anti-Catholicism, and anti-Semitism, following World War I (Highman, 1973) 

"We have examitsd, and found wanting, two common allegations about ir.^elligence testing in 
its early days, namd>, that the hereditanan interpretation of ethnic and racial differences wert 
largely unchallenged and that those differences were a significant factor in the passage of the 
Immigration Act of 1924. But the historical reco.d contains challenges aplenty, even among 
tester, and nothing in the record suggests an important role for tests in the frrmulation or enac 
ment of immigration policy. The allegations are usually offered as evidence of the sinister influ 
ence of tests and of their affinitv to reprehensible political purposes, in this case a restrictive 
immigration law. Even if the allegations were true, it would be an odd argument— a form of 
guilt by association—to blame the tests rather than the political process that allegedly appropri 
ated them for reprehensible ends. But, as it turns out, the record fails to show testing miltlly 
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Many professionals accepted the basic assumptions of his re- 
search and the notion that heredity determined feeble-mindedness. 
The validity of his scale was challenged by Terman and the accura- 
cy of his interviews was suspect. But Goddard's work supported 
sterilization of the feeble-minded as a makeshift public policy solu- 
tion to the spread of feeble-mindedness until all the feeole-minded 
could be segregated into colonies, such as his own institution. 

In Buck V. Bell, a 1927 Supreme Ck)urt case involving the State of 
Virginia and a young woman committed to the State C!olony for 
Epileptics and Feeble-minded, the Court upheld the State's right to 
cumpulsoiy sterilization of an individual judged to be defective. 
Evidence m the case included test scores indicating mental age, 
family history, information gathered by a field worker of the Eu- 

Senics Recora Office, and references to Goddard's Kallikak study, 
ustice Oliver Wendell Holmes stated in the m^ority opinion that 
"The principle that sustains compulsory vaccination is broad 
enough to cover cutting the fallopian tubes. . . . Three generations 
of imbeciles is enough." As of 1931, thirty states had passed 
compulsory sterilization measures as applied to "hereditary defec- 
tives." The policy of institutional sterilization continued in Vir- 
ginia into the early 1970s. 

The Supreme Court has never overruled the Buck versus Bell de- 
cision, but the case appears to have become generally unacceptable 

i)recedent in light of current interpretations of basic civil rights 
aw. The social values of the present time have also changed with 
respect to concepts of egual protection rights and the place of men- 
tally retarded persons in society. This is illustrated by the follow- 
ing case. 

In the July 1, 1985, Supreme Court decision regarding the City of 
Cleburne, Texas, versus Cleburne Living Center, Inc., it was ruled 
that requiring a special use permit for a proposed group home for 
the mentally retarded would deprive the residents of the equal pro- 
tection of the laws. The city had sought to classify the group home 
as a "hospital for the feeble-minded" under the established city 
zoning coae. The Supreme Court found that "requiring the permit 
in this case appears to rest on an irrational prejudice against the 
mentallv retarded." In the concurring judgment of Justices 
Marshal^ Brennan, and Blackmun> the studies of Goddard and 
Terman are cited as sources of the questionable view that the 
"feeble-minded" are a menace to society and civilization. ... re- 
sponsible in a large degree for many, if not all, of our social prob- 
lems." 

In its opinion, the court cited an alternative definition for mental 
retardation, with four classifications according to I.Q., and men- 
tioned that "mental retardation is not defined by reference to intel- 
ligence or I.Q. alone, however." I went on to state that it is caused 
by a "variety of factors, some genetic, some environmental, and 
some unknown." Clearly advances in diagnostic science, im- 
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provements in psychological testing methods, changes in social atti- 
tudes and concepts of legal rights, and genetic research have 
changed ways to conceptualize and measure I.Q., skills, and abili- 
ties. 



For an overview of current measurement perspectives, see. Wigor, Alexandra, and Wen- 
dell Gamer, ed. Ability Testing: Ufies, Consequences, and Controversies, Farts I and II. Report of 
the Committee on Ability Testing. Assembly of Behavioral and Social Sciences, National Re- 
search Council. National Academy Press, 1982; and Horowitz, P., and M. O'Brien. The Gifted 
and Talented: Developmental Perspectives. American P^chological Association, 1985. 





XI. APPROACHES TO ENHANCE UTILIZATION OF 
BEHAVIORAL AND SOCIAL RESEARCH IN POLICYMAKING 



The material presented in the last chapter summarized the com- 
plex factors which affect the actual utilization of behavioral and 
social research in policymaking as well as measurement of use. 
Some of these factors are inherently contradictory, thus they 
present serious (lilemmas to research utilization. Research informa- 
tion may be perceived as irrelevant to policymaking because it is 
t6o piecemeal or not representative, yet wholistic research or basic 
research may take too long to complete and may not address orga- 
nizational or political aspects of decisionmaking which affect utili- 
zation. Often recommendations are rejected for political infeasibil- 
ity or because decisionmakers prefer scientists to be neutral and 
objective, yet knowledge may not come to the attention of decision- 
makers unless scientists become involved with application or imple- 
mentation. Research knowledge may be rejected as a guide to 
policy change if it does not cc 'ncide with or reinforce the prevailing 
consensus or views about problem solution. This may constitute a 
priori rejection of information which challenges the status quo or 
governmental policies. 

Summarized in this chapter are some major recommendations 
that have been made to enhance utilization of the behavioral and 
social sciences in policymaking. These may help overcome some, 
but certainly not all, of the obstacles and dilemmas identified in 
the previous chapter. The chapter deals with: expanding govern- 
mental support for anticipatory basic research and related studies, 
lowering expectations for utilization, improving the intelligibility of 
reports, considering the issue of implementation, improving Imk- 
ages between decisionmakers and scientists, creating Government- 
funded policy research units, improving information dissemination, 
addressing the notion of research broker, use of other media, and 
policy sciences. It also includes a summary and concluding com- 
ments on utilization. 

A. The Need To Fund More Relevant, Long-term, Antxcipatory 
Research While Meeting Government Needs for Short- 
Range Studies 

Efficiency and effectiveness of utilization would be enhanced, ac- 
cording to most observers, if Government priorities and funding for 
behavioral and social research and development focussed more on 
the m^'or problems Government confronts. Such a reorientation 
calls essentially for more longer-range, anticipatory, and generally, 
basic research. For instance, in a National Academy of Sciences 
study, Wilson concluded that Federal agencies ought to support the 
conduct of more anticipatory social research, and social experimen- 
tation long before the bureaucracy needs to make programmatic or 
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policy decisior/S.i Similarly it was concluded in the National Acade- 
my of Sciencv;^ report Behavioral and Social Science Research: A 
National Resource *hat even though there is an "uncertain, incom- 
plete, and often slow . . . coupling between basic resoarch in 
the behavioral and social sciences and its applications to public 
policy. . . . this link is "significant arid growing." ^ As a result 
"... a disinterested, long-term program of support carried out as a 
broad, farsighted investment policy rather than to moet the imme- 
diate policy objectives of particular agencies, is in the national in- 
terest." 3 

These are not insignificant recommendations, L view of the fact 
that on average for the last twenty years, 70 percent of Federal 
support for behavioral and social sciences has custcmarily gone to 
support applied work, and far less, that is about 30 percent, has 
gone to support basic research. 

The final report of the Study Ctommission on Social R&D ad- 
dressed this issue. It noted that, the Federal Goveri:.aei*t needs to 
fund both long-range and short-range research in order lo be able 
to respond to the needs of the policy process, but that additional 
investments in "research that requires longer time for a significant 
return" needs to be considered. The report concluded that "The 
need to devise ways of supporting such longer-term research is an 
unresolved issue of federal investment in knowledge of social prob- 
lems." ^ The Commission made a series of recommendations to help 
agencies manage and allocate their research resources for these 
fields. They are premised on the assumptions that agencies: (1) 
should use different kinds of criteria to fund policy oriented as op- 
posed to longer range basic research, (2) need to develop mecha- 
nisms to coordinate agenda setting among the various offices' and 
bureaus* users of information and (3) should plan ahead to maxi- 
mize the application and use of research information in decision- 
making. The recommendations are: 

Federal research administrators and oversight officials 
should devote more resources to developing systematic plan- 
ning as a distinct aspect of efforts to produce and use knowl- 
edge of social problems. 

Program decision makers should have greater input into the 
planning of program-supporting research and policy makers at 
the departmental and presidential levels and in Congress 
should have greater input into the planning of policy-forming 
research. 

Special attention should be given to building problem-explor- 
ing research agendas through task forces and conferences and 
the creation of presidential or joint presidential-congressional 
temporary commissions. 

A number of problem-centered research programs should be 
created to undertake intensive and sustained work on m^or 
social problems. 



* Wilsc 1, Social Science and Public Policy, op. cit., pp. 91-92. 

' Behavioral and Social Science Research. A National Resource, v. 1, op. cit, p. 96. 
5 Ibid., p. 102. 

* Federal Investment in Knowledge of Social Problems, op. cit., p. 69. 
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More adequate methods should be developed for forecasting 
new or emerging social problems and creating research agen- 
das directed to them. 

Users of research-based knowledge outside the government 
should be more closely involved in establishing priorities for 
research that is meant to benefit them. 

Scientific criteria, rather than problem or policy relevance, 
should guide the setting of priorities for research that seeks to 
enlarge the general resources of social knowledge or method.^ 
Social scientists themselves have suggested a variety of criteria, 
agendas, and priorities for the support of work which will have 
most policy utility. One is to support mcxe fundamental theoretical 
work. One of the m^or conclusions to emerge from Berger's assess- 
ment of the case studies in the OECD study. The Utilisation of the 
Social Sciences in Policy Making in the United States, is that in the 
current era of budgetary stringency "policymakers are tempted to 
resort to [funding] those kinds of research that produce predictable 
results, rather than to fund the open-ended and often apparently 
unspecified efforts that might (or might not) lead to new para- 
digms." This produces the new illusion", leading to inefficiency 
and ineffectiveness in research investments, "that scientists can 
work out of the stock of existing theories with a high return for 
•public policy."^ 

She identified the most useful, effective, and efficient kind of re- 
search as "paradigm challenging^* work ''—research whose outeome 
cannot be specified in advance and that fundamentally is long- 
range and basic in nature because it gives "maximum latitude to 
the researchers. . . ."^ This kind of research is important, but 
poses a fundamental dilemma since it is "the researcn that chal- 
lenges the established assumptions, theories, and practices underly- 
ing policjr [and] has the highest pay-off for the policymakers.* ^ 
Unlike other kinds of social research "paradigm challenging** re- 
search can point out weaknesses in current policy and identify new 
solutions. Berger elaborated as follows: 

. . . [TJhe pay-off for the development of new paradigms 
may be very high indeed, not only for science but for 
policy. When new paradigms replace old ones, facts and 
methodologies which once appeared irrelevant to the un- 
derstanding and solution of a problem may be revealed to 
be critical. The bimultaneous existence of uncxiployment 
and unfilled jobs in the urban ghetto, a fact that neoclassi- 
cal labour market theory (to the extent that it noticed it at 
all) treated as jmomalous and transitory, in the new dual 
labour market theories become a key to the operations of 
the system. To continue with this example, policy-makers 
who adopted the new paradigm would find themselves 
forced to collect statistics dfifferent from those they 



^The Federal Investment in Knowledge of Social Problems, op. cit., 1978, p. 5-6. 
• Berger, op. cit, p. 24. 

^ A term whose origin she attributed to Martin Rein in Values, Social Science and Social 
Policy. Working Paper no. 21, Joint Center for Urban Studies of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology and Harvard Univeristy, June 1973, pp. 37-89, In Berger, op. cit, pp. 22-23. 
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thought they needed when operating under the old as- 
sumptions; and they would have to consider a new set of 
methodologies. Most important, the new theory opens the 
prospect of new strategies for action, since the variable it 
identifies as critical to the problem are different from 
those which the old policies had attempted to manipulate 
In this way, new theories enlarge the set of alternatives 
available to policy-makers and widen the range of political 
choice. 10 

There is also the belief that it is the Federal Government's re- 
sponsibility to support more "generic", longer range social re- 
search, that produces finding "generalizable across disciplines" 
and agencies. Tornatzky and Solomon, who wrote about this issue, 
said h(wever, that more effective interagency coordination would 
bo needed to achieve these objectives. This issue was addressed 
^so dunng hearings held by the Task Force on Science Policy on 
the subject of the behavioral and social sciences by Clark C Abt 
president of Abt Associates, a consulting firm. He testified that 

Government social science R&D is undertasked on our most im- 
portant social and economic nroblems, yet overcommitted to the 
more marginal issues of social problem administration. Congress 
he recommended should rectify this situation by asking "the most 
important national economic and social policy questions of the 
social science R&D community," including cross-cutting R&D 

which is not part of any single agency's or discipline's mis- 
sion. . . ."12 

A r^^in^^endatio^^ for the Congress, through the Congressional 
Budget Office, (CBO) to contract for and oversee the execution of 
some social policy research was made by James S. Ck)leman, at 
these same hearings. Coleman, a social scientist with the Universi- 
ty of Chicago and the National Opinion Research Center, justified 
this recommendation as follows: 

First, since policy is made in Congress through legisla- 
tion, then Congress is a natural locus for such research; 
and second, the multi-headed character of Congress which 
for some purposes is a defect is an asset here, for it can 



»^ Bcrger, op. cit, p. 24. 

" TomaUky and Solomon, op. cit, p. 9. 
♦ ?u^^J^r Clark C. Improving Government Efficiency With Social Sciences Research. TesUmony 
A J S Committee on Science and Technology, U.S. Houses of Representatives. Sept. 18, 1985 
Abt identified top 12 fundamental issues, which he Ba.d require cross^rutting social R&D In 
some cases he suggested the agency's that could utilitzo the r«se»ireh: 

1. Deficit reduction integrated with fairer and more productive taxes. 

2. Better, more widely shared and more affordable health c&re. 

3 Reversing the decline of the American family, now with one-fifth of all births illegitimate 

4. Preventing the comipUon of the youth by drugs. b*"*"-!*. 

5. Improved educational productivity. 

6. The social and economic security of the elderly. 

^^7 Countermeasures and deterrents to international terrorism and threat to become nucle- 

8. World TOverty and starvation, and its fomenting of revolutionary conflicts. 

9 United States mmntenance of deterrence of nuclear war and aggression, and enhanced reas- 
surance of allies and domestic publics. 

10. Improved United States Intemational industrial competitiveness. 

U ^^'^^""ation of United States world scientific and technological leadership. 

12. ContinuaUon of United States world moral leadership supporting justice, peace, orospenty. 
and freedom for all nations. i- » k j» 

(Ibid., pp. 8«9.) 
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help insure the pluralism of social, policy research 
design. 

Scott and Shore attributed much of the ineffective use of sociolo- 
gy to social scientists themselves. Social scientists, they said, should 
do research which is both "relevant" and ''interesting" not only 
"interesting." This does not preclude doing basic work or maintain- 
ing scientific freedom and independence. But it means doing re- 
search about fundamental issues that need to be resolved before 
policy can be enacted, and generating knowledge which "enables 
the sociologist to anticipate and study in advance issues and ques- 
tions that eventually come up in polic^> deliberations." They 
identified these fundamental issues as follows: 

goals (i.e., what shall be the objective of a program?); cov- 
erage (i.e., who shall benefit?); financing (i.e., how shall the 
program be administered); who (i.e., who shall be responsi- 
ble for implementing the program and how shall it be put 
into effect?); equity (i.e., of those who are covered by the 
program, who shall receive what kinds of benefits?); and 
time frame (i.e., for what period of time shall the program 
last?) ^« 

Several other kinds of social science research were cited as espe- 
cially relevant to polic and warrant more attention and funding 
according to several witnesses at hearings held in 1985 by the Task 
Force on Science Policy on the s/*^iect of Behavioral and Social Re- 
search. One type is longitudinal studies—^for instance following "an 
appropriate sample of children and adolescents . . . over a period 
of years, perhaps even decades ..." to identify events in life, or 
how societal interventions affect social behavior. Neil J. Smelser, 
University Professor of Sociology at the University of California, 
Berkeley, during the House Committee hearings, identified longitu- 
dinal studies as especially critical to understand why criminal ca- 
reers may be started and how factors such as probation, imprison- 
ment, educational programs, or community development programs 
affect or deter crimincJ behavior.^® 

Expanding governmental funding for social experimentation may 
be another way to enhance the efficiency and effectiveness of Fed- 
eral investments in policy relevant behavioral and social research. 
Joseph P. Newhouse testified at the same hearing that ". . . ex- 
periments are quite rare. In my view, they are too rare, I believe a 
certain modest portion— perhaps 11 to 20 percent of research budg- 
ets for applied public policy research--should be set aside for ran- 
domized experiments." He suggested that the Government rarely 
funds such experiments now because "they take a long time to 
yield results . . . ," they appear expensive, and they may be politi- 
cally risky. 



Testimony, p. 9. 
Scott and Shore, op. cit, p. 211. 
>»Ibid., p. 209. 

>• September 17, 1986, pp. 5-6. 

' ^ Newhouse, Joseph P. Experimentation as Part of a Social Science Researvh Stratcg>. Tcsti 
mon> before the Subcommittee on Science Reseaah. and Technulog>, Hwuse Cuirimittcc un Sci 
ence and Technology, Sept. 18, 1985, pp. 5-7. 
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Several analyses have indicated that behavioral and social scien- 
tists might have been more effective in the deliberations of some 
presidential and other policy commissions if there had been more 
long-term, fundamental, anticipatory research available to permit 
scientists to anticipate and cope with the urgency of quick turn 
around times a: i the pressures of advocacy groups with stakes in 
the recommendations made. Wilson described in detail how long- 
range research might have enhanced the work of three commis- 
sions. 

The Kerner Commission, the National Advisory Commission on 
Civil Disorders, was asked by President Johnson to discover "the 
basic causes and factors leading to 'civil disorders.' " It concluded 
that "white racism," was the cause, and that it led to segregation; 
black migration to big cities, accompanied by white exodus; and im- 
poverished ghettos. Wilson contended that data did not demon- 
strate these conclusions. 

He also reported that the National Commission on the Causes 
and Prevention of Violence produced 15 volumes of excellent re- 
search, but that its conclusions were not based on this research, 
but "on unexamined causal premises, untested ideas, and instated 
facts." For instance, Wilson said that the commission recommend- 
ed that major infusions of welfare expenditures would halt violence 
(an unproven assertion) and that the commission's recommenda- 
tions that there be less violence on television and in movies was 
not supported by th& research done by the commission. 

The obscenity commission, according to Wilson "recommended 
repeal of federal, state, or local laws prohibiting the sale, exhibi- 
tion, or distribution of sexual materials to consenting adults," 
basing its recommendations on research it had conducted. Howev- 
er, according to Wilson, the research findings were inadequate: 
"long-term effects could not be investigated by a commission with 
only a two-year existence; there were almost no studies of the ef- 
fects on children; and the behavior of volunteer . . ." subjects in 
experiments could not be generalized to any known population." 

Robert K. Merton, a sociologist with long experience, recom- 
niended that in order to accumulate the kind of knowledge commis- 
sions of this nature need, the professional associations, the Ameri- 
can Sociological Association, and the Social Science Research Coun- 
cil, and other ". . . organizations should take it upon themselves, 
separately or in concert to initiate continuing research programs 
designed for use by functional equivalents of government commis- 
sicns." This work could be done independent of the "immediacies of 
polit'cal expediency" and it ". . . could generate terms of reference 
for programs of policv-oriented research in the particular sphere of 
a problem, without the strong pressures of urgency that have typi- 
cally limited work done directly for Congressional and Presidential 
CommisPions." ^® The American Anthropological Association en- 
dorse*', these views.2° 



*• Wilson, Social Science and Public Policy, op. cit., pp. 84-85. 

*♦ Merton, Robert K. Social Knowledge and Public Policy. Sociological Perepectivcs on Four 
Presidential Commissions In Komarovsk>, Mirra. Sociology and Publiu Policy. The Case of Prcs* 
identiai Commissions. Edited by Mirra Komarovsky, Wew lork, Elsevier. 1975. pp. 176-177. 

" leWir David B. Givcns, American Anthropological Association to David Jenness, Conaoriium 
of Social Associations, Nov. 1, 1985. 
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B. Fecommendations for Lower Expectations 



There is also the view that policymakers as well as social scien- 
tists have held overly ambitious expectations of what the social sci- 
ences can contribute to policymaking. The point of view has been 
expressed by some U.S. as well as foreign behavioral and social sci- 
entists.22 Some, including those who are scientists with long expe- 
rience serving Government's behavioral and social science informa- 
tion needs, havt recommended that expectations be curtailed. Her- 
bert A. Simon, a psychologist and economist, and Nobel prizewin- 
ner, wrote in an essay published in 1982, that social science can 
contribute answers to rpecific programmatic issues— for instance 
compensatory education, problems of aging, some aspects of crimi- 
nal behavior, and organizational decisionmaking. But it cannot do 
much to help government solve the major enduring societal prob- 
lems such as war, deterrence, poverty, and disease.^^ 

James Q. Wilson concluded that behavioral and social scientists* 
best work for Government consists of evaluating, and not designing 
new programs or policies: 

To me, social scientists are at their best when they 
evaluate an actual government program, when they ask 
what happens when the government does x, y, or z. 
They're at their worst when they assume that measuring 
variables in a situation will tell them what will happen 
when one of the variables changes. 

Daniel P. Moynihan, now senior senator from New York, came to 
a similar conclusion when he was a practicing social scientist: "The 
role of social sciences lies not in the formulation of social policy, 
but m the measurement of its results." ^5 jjig views, undoubtedly, 
were shaped by the criticisms made of his work. The Moynihan 
report concluded that social deviance among blacks was caused by 
a breakdown in the black family structure. This view was political- 
ly unacceptable and the report, as a result was politically discredit- 
ed, since at that time, the conclusions diverged from what was ex- 
pected: that the fault would lie with society and, the solution with 
eradicating issues of economic and social prejudice. 

C. The Need To Improve the iNTEixiGiBiUTir op Reports 

There are also recommendations that social scientists should im- 
prove the intelligibility of their reports by avoiding lengthy jargon- 
laden tomes. Several socisJ scientists have addressed this point, for 
instance Marc Roberts: 

... I want to urge the demystification of social science. 
Communication with nonexperts has to become a responsi- 
bility of all scientists, social and natural — a responsibility 



*> See for instance;, the series of views in the 8y?ij>oeium on. Is Social Science A God That 
Failed? Public Opinion, Oct./Nov., 1981. 11-15. See es pecially the views of Irving Kristol, p. 12. 

See for instance: Kallen, D.B.P. et. al., eds. Social Science and Public Policy making- A Rea 
praisal. London, NFER-Nelson Publishing Co., 1982, 375p. 

*» Simon, Herbert A. Are Social Problems Problems That Social Saence Can Solve? In Krus- 
kal, op. cit, pp. 1-20. 
" Wilson, James Q. In: Is Social Science A God That Failed? op. cit., p. 15. 
Moynihan, Daniel P. Maximum Feasible Misunderstanding Communit> Action in the War 
on Poverty. New York, The Free Press, 1969, p. 193. 
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which is shirked when experts are not explicit about the 
role of values and judgments in their work, and use jargon 
and mathematics as professional status symbols. There is 
no reason to put something in a complex and inaccessible 
maimer when the argument is inherently simple and po- 
tentially ea^ to understand. The problems of democratic 
policymaking are difficult enough without this added com- 
plication.26 

In addition, sometimes social research "investigators . . . regard 
a research ^mt as a personal benefice rather than a commitment 
to produce uiowledge;^' and then there are some . . government 
sponsors . . . who try to cover up research reports that reveal their 
agencies or programs in an unfavorable light.^' 27 

D. The Need To Consider Issues of Implementation 

The implementation issue means basically that the utilization of 
behavioral and social science information in policymaking may be 
constrained if researchers do not specify or suggest decision op- 
tions, if they do not study and make recommen&tions regarding 
alternatives in the design, administration and implementation of a 
program, and if program follow-up is not conducted. This set of con- 
clusions is based on the notion that means and ends in achieving 
policy objectives are interrelated and that behavioral and social sci- 
entists need to be concerned about both. There have been a nimiber 
of usefial case studies dealing with this issue, notably a study on 
the Economic Development Administration in Oakland, California, 
as d^ribed in the book Implementation by Pressman and Wil- 
davsky and in Hargrove's review.^s 

Some researchers suggest that weak linkages between social 
theory and social policy will continue until deliberate attempts are 
made to involve social researchers in implementation, so that they 
can explore the effects of program options on achieving desired out- 
comes in the real world, in a process aki* to the development 
phase of natural and physical sciences research and development. 
However, the costs of such an approach and the commitment re- 
quired by both scientists and policymakers probably would be enor- 
mous. A current issue which illustrates the necessity for follow- 
through on implementation is the problem associated with deinsti- 
tutionalization of mental health patients. Increased use of drug 
therapy permitted patients to leave hospitals, but, some observers 
have concluded, there was little anticipation of the need to main- 
tain community mental health centers and support netv;orks ibr 
people who could cope only marginally with social demands. As a 
result, the number of deinstitutionalized people who are living on 
the streets appears to have increased markedly.^^ 



*• Roberts p. 62, in Knexo, op. cit, p. 638. See also Andreski, Stanislav. Social Sciencea as Sop 
eery. London, Andre Deutsch, 1972, 238 p. 

Weiss, Improving the Linkage . . op. cit, p. 57. 

Pressman, Jeffrey L and Aaron Wudavsky. Implementation. How Great Expectations in 
Washington Are Dashed in Oakland. Berkeley, University of California Press, 1973, 182 p. 

Hargrove, Erwin C. The Missing Link. The Study of The Implementation of Social Policy. 
Washington, The Urban Institute, 1975, 128 p. 

See for example: Lyons, Richard D. How Release of Mental Patients B^an. New York 
Times, Oct 30, 1984: CI, C4. 
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Gerard dealt with this i*.3ue in the field of desegregation policy: 

Social scientists were wrong in the belief that change 
would come easily. There are so many resistances to over- 
come, many of which should have been anticipated, but 
many of us were blinded by our ideology into thinking we 
could have our Utopia in one fell swoop of mandated 
busing. Simply mixing children in the classroom and trust- 
ing to a benign human nature could never have done the 
trick. . . . Social scientists have to start learning how to 
engineer effective integration. . . . We in the social sci- 
ences have missed the essential R and D link in the chain 
of applying ideas to practical problems. . . . We are going 
to have to follow something of the implementation model 
used by the hard sciences so that when we make recom- 
mendations about how to deal with an issue like school 
s^egation, we have the facts and experience to back us 
up. This can only be done with carefid research . . . and 
try to apply it on a small scale at first to the school setting 
with a laboratory-like approach. ... In the process we will 
be forced to go back to the drawing board many times 
imtil we develop a program that will really work.^^ 

If it is necessary for social scientists to do work in implementa- 
tion then many would have to delve into program and policy for- 
mulation and administration, fields that may be quite alien to 
their previous training and experience. They also risk losing or 
being accused of losing, their objecti^^'ty and credibility. As a 
result, some scientists avoid recommending policy options. 

E. The Need for Improved Linkages Between Decisionmakers 

AND Scientists 

There is a considerable body of literature in the social sciences, 
especially in the field of program evaluation, which counsels that 
dissemination and utilization will be enhanced if decisionmakers 
are involved in the research: mutually defining the problem and 
study objectives with researchers and, during the analysis phase, 
seeking the contribution of decisionmakers or users in drawing con- 
clusions.^^ 

F. Government-Funded Policy Research Unfts To Enhance 
Decisionmaking 

There have been several attempts by Federal agencies to set up 
policy oriented research institutes to develop an anticipatory, 
policy oriented body of research findings. For instance, among 
these institutional innovations are the Rand Corporation that was 



Gerard, Harold B. School Des^regation. The Social Science Role. American Psychologist, 
Aug. 1983: pp. 876-876. 

For a review of the m^'or views, such as by Williams and Evans, see. Knezo, Genevieve J. 
Program Evaluation. Emerging Lisues of Possible Legislative Concern Relating to the Conduct 
and Use of Evaluation in the Congress and the Executive Branch. In U.S. Congress. Senate. 
Committee on Government Operations. Subcommittee on Oversight Procedures. Legislative 
Oversight and Program Evaluation. A Semmar Sponsored by the Congressional Research Serv^ 
ice. Library of Congress. 94 th Congress, 2d sess. Washington, U5. Govt Print Off., 1976, pp. 
516-522(0" fflittee print) 
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established with Air Force funds after World War II. The Urban 
Institute was created in 1968 with funding supplied by the Depart- 
ment of Housing and Urban Development. There were also the 
Wisconsin Institute for Research on .Poverty, funded by the Office 
of Economic Opportunity; the Office of Education's R&D Centers, 
educational labs, and educational policy centers; and the Social and 
Rehabilitation Service's regional research institutes.^^ These units 
have had mixed results. Some, however, have earned notable re- 
spect in poliQroaking communities. Generally they were awarded 
long-term research support of about five years or more, general 
program guidelines were mutually agreed upon, but researchers 
typically were given considerable latit de to choose their own 
topics for study.3* 

There have been several recommendations over the last thirty 
years to create other "generic" social policy oriented research 
units. The BASS committee of the National Academy of Science, in 
1970, recommended the formation of a Graduate School of Applied 
Behavioral Science — one large and diffuse academically oriented 
research institute in Washington, to conduct multidisciplinary re- 
search dealing with social problems.^^ Shortly thereafter, the Na- 
tional Science Board of the National Science Foundation called for 
the creation of several research units throughout the country de- 
signed to conduct research in a particular functional area for the 
Government and other clients.^ ^ There have been other proposals 
to create new institutions to conduct social or interdisciplinary 
policy reseaixh for the Government at various levels. These are 
based on the presumption that existing funding programs do not 
provide the Government with the kind of research it needs and 
Ibat these units would provide better interaction between scientists 
and decisionmakers. These proposals were summarized in a report 
of the House Committee on Science and Astronautics in 1974: 

^ These proposals include, for instance, the recommenda- 
tion of the House Committee on Science and Astronautics 
to create a National Institutes of Research and Advanced 
Studies, and Etzioni and Remp's proposal for an Agency 
for Technological Development. Alton Frey, a politicfd sci- 
entist, has made a related proposal, to establish an early 
warning Institute for the Congress, staffed by experts who 
would do in-house research for legislative committees on 
major problems. One of the special features of Frey's Pro- 
po^ deserves attention: policy reports would assess the 
political connotation of various policy alternatives.^^ 

Recent reconmiendations have included a suggestion to establish 
national interdisciplinary supercomputer centers to do advanced 
work in such areas as brain mapping, language studies, neural 
study, and developmental psychology. TTiese proposals were offered 
by R. Duncan Luce, Victor S. Thomas professor of Psychology at 



33 Weiss, Improving the Linkage ... op. cit, pp. 65-66. 
Ibid., pp. So. 51. 
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Harvard University at hearings before the House Committee on 
Science and Technology, Sept. 1985. Describing current problems,, 
he said, "The existing centers are all focused on engineering and 
physical problems, and it is difficult for behavioral and social scien- 
tists to gain access to them . . Luce estimated these super- 
computer centers would cost about $10-$15 million apiece and 
would have annual operational budgets of about $1 to $2 million.^® 

G. The Need for Better Information Dissemination 

Federal agencies have also set up a variety of formal arrange- 
ments to improve utilization by enhancing the distribution of social 
research findings within an agency. These were surveyed by Weiss 
in 1978. For instance, in 1972-1973, the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare required research managers to write policy 
implication papers (PIPS) including statements of the implications 
for policy of the research they had funded. These were to be dis- 
tributed to managers throughout the department. "PIPS 
flopped . . according.to Weiss because: 

Not only was the work load severs, but also the research 
managers did not know what programs were run in the 
enormous department, who ran them, what their policies 
were, or what research might relate to them. Further, 
they were acutely uncomfortable trying to generalize 
policy recommendations for other people's programs on 
the basis of one or two studies.'*^ 

There were other kinds of dissemination mechanisms: an ab- 
stracting service established by the Office of the Assistant Secre- 
tary for Planning and EJvaluation in the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare during the early 1970s; followed by an NSF 
program to fund critical syntheses of policy oriented interdiscipli- 
nary social research.'*^ None of these systems were maintained, 
perhaps because they were not very effective. Weiss also reported 
that Nathan Caplan studied the utility of computerized informa- 
tion systems in helping to disseminate social research reports and 
concluded they "seem to be of little use to decisionmakers." 

The "ineffective and uncoordinated** dissemination of the results 
of social research and development was one of the major factors 
that hindered the utilization of social research and development in 
the Department of Heal^, Education, and Welfare, according to 
the General Accounting Office in a 1977 report to the Congress.'*^ 



Some social scientists have concluded that decisionmakers will 
become familiar with the findings of behavioral and social research 
only if it is mediated or translated through trusted advisors or as- 
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sociates, or through elites, opinion makers, or lobbyists to whom 
decisionmakers listen. 

Robert Rich concluded in his study. Social Science Information 
and Public Policy Making: The Interaction Between Bureaucratic 
Politics and the Use of Survey Data, that decisionmakers did not 
utilize information from the Continuous National Survey, despite 
the fact that the survey was funded by and geared specifically for 
their use. Failure was attributed not to the quality of the data, but 
to lack of communication of information through the bureaucracy 
from a trusted aide or equivalent in the bureaucratic structure."*^ 

This problem is exacerbated because, as a considerable body of 
literature demonstrates, research utilization is often hampered be- 
cause decisionmakers do not know how to use it. For instance, in 
his study on the use of social information in city government deci- 
sion-making, Szanton concluded: 

. . . The characteristics of the academic world cannot fully 
explain the frequent inability of academics to provide 
useful advice to urban officials since such failure was an 
outcome typical not only of university-based efforts to 
advise city governments, but of the work of a wide variety 
of non-academic providers of advice. ... A far better ex- 
planation is that city governments are particularly weak 
and constrained users of any advice, and are sharply limit- 
ed in their capacity to act on recommendations for 
change.^® 

There are numerous views about how to overcome these linkage 
problems. Some social scientists have discussed the pros and cons 
of whether social scientists should become advocates—directly in- 
volved in recommending policy and lobbying for the preferred 
option that flows from their research.^® A variation on this model 
is that of the "social engineer," proposed by Janowitz and Lazars- 
feld, and discussed in Chapter X, Section D or the "social clini- 
can" model, proposed by Gouldner and Rossi.^® These models 
assume that objective knowledge is used direcJy in policymaking. 
They propose basically that behavioral and social scientists should 
work directly with decisionmakers at all phases of decisionmaking, 
injecting social research knowledge where relevant. Resistance to a 
social engineering model comes from the fact that "a democratic 
system does not want technocratic solutions imposed on decision- 
makers; a pluralistic society does not want political controls on the 
freedom of research. . . ." 



** Rich, Robert F. Social Science Information and Public Policy Making. The Interaction Be- 
tween Bureaucratic Politics and the Use of Survey Data. San Francisco, Joesey-Bass, 1981, 205 
pp. See also: Steven Maynard Moody The Usefulness of Applied Social Sciences. Three Views 
Policy Studies Journal, v 11, Mar. 1983: 529; Caplan, In Kallen, et. al, eds. Social Science Re- 
search and Public Policy-Making: A reappraisal, op. cit. 

Szanton, Peter. Not Well Advised. New York, Russell Sage Foundation and The Ford Foun- 
dation, 1981, pp. x-xi. 

**See, for instance: Horowitz and Katz, op. cit., p. 167, Grodsky, Phyllis B. Some Limitations 
of Social Scientists in Affecting Public PoIict Decisions. Science and Public Policy II. Annals of 
the New York Academy of Science, v. 387, Ntey 1982: 47-56. 

As cited in Lazarsfeld and Reitz, as cited in Mayer, op. cit., p. 95. 
*• As discussed by Mayer, op. cit., p. 95. 
Lynn, Introduction, op. cit p. 9. Weiss, Improving the Linkage . . ., p, 77. 
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The "social engineer" model <ippears to differ from the "manda- 
rin" or public service model described by Horowitz, in which the 
government employs social scientists directly, but temporarily, to 
provide it with information needed to suggest policy options, or to 
monitor and evaluate public programs. The "mandarin" model also 
encompasses the case of social scientists who maintain their aca- 
demic employment, while at the same time serving as advisor to 
government.*® or move back and forth between academia and the 
public sector. Some recent illustrations of political scientists play- 
ing this role include Henry Kissinger as Secretary of State, Zbig- 
niew Brzezinski as National Security Advisor, and Jeane Kirkpat- 
rick as Ambassador to the United Nations. 

There also have been numerous suggestions about setting up a 
"research broker" staff, in effect a trusted aid to a policymaker 
who translates social knowledge into policy advice, to disseminate 
research to the policymaker.* ^ The National Research Council, for 
instance, recommended that to enhance utilization, "departments 
and agencies should organize their planning and budgeting activi- 
ties to provide a significant role for knowledge brokers, who should 
assume increased responsibility for policy planning and program 
development.*^ 

Richard Levinson, a sociologist who served as a congressional 
aide, recently wrote that effective brokering or Ih-kage of this sort, 
at least in Congress, occurs most frequently not via individual re- 
searchers, but via the "input of advocacy or interest groups as they 
prepare arguments in support of or in opposition to a bill." The im- 
plication is that ". . . for sociologists to have an influence on devel- 
oping federal social policy, our findings must accimiulate on an 
issue and then be used to address or shape proposals for policy by 
organizations with regular congressional contact." *^ 

I. Translation of Scientific Research Findings by the Media 

Carol Weiss and her associates have concluded that one critical 
factoi necessary to promote utilization is "translation" or reporting 
of research findings is the mass media. This reporting may influ- 
ence decisionmakers directly or may influence the attitudes of 
those from whom the decisionmakers seek advice. Therefore, it 
may be to the advantage of behavioral and social scientists inter- 
ested in ensuring use to hold press conferences to describe their 
findings and to write short la3mian's versions of their research re- 
ports. Media reporting of such research tends however, to be con- 
fined to those stories considered "newsworthy*' by the media. This 



See, for instance, the case of social scientist Graham Allison, dean of the John F. Kennedy 
School of Government at Harvard, who, reportedly, has served as advisor to the Pentagon, the 
Central Intelligence Agency, the State Department, and the OfHce of Management and Budget. 
(Weisskopf, Michael. Academic Juggles 2 Roles at Pentagon. Washmgton Poet, July U, 1985. 
A19. 

^> Sundquist, James L Research Brokerage: The Weak Link. In L3mn, Laurence E., ed. 
Knowledge and Policy. The Uncertam Connection. Washmgton, National Academy of Sciences, 
1978, pp. 126-144. Study Project on Social R and D, Vol. 5. 

Federal Investment in Knowledge of Social Problems, op. cit., p. 6. 

*' Levinson, Richard M. Social SSence Research and Congressional Policy. ASA Footnotes, 
May 1985: 8. 
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limits reporting of some stories.^* In addition, as reported by Elea- 
nor Singer and Phyllis Endreny, "For the public, one might specu- 
late that as increasing coverage exposes increasing contradictions, 
famUiarity will breed its predictable mixture of skepticism and con- 
tempt." This tendency will be exacerbated since . . many of the 
social contributions of social sciences— e.?., in the areas of social 
and economic indicator measurement — have become so routinized 
that they are no longer explicitly identified as social science activi- 



The alleged difficulties of applied social science to have a signifi- 
cant impact on policymaking and dissatisfaction with the con- 
straints of the "enlightenment" mode of influencing policymaking, 
have given momentum to the development of a relatively new field, 
called "policy sciences." This development represents a shift from a 
discipline-centered approach of the production of knowledge, to a 
problem-centered approach premised on the notion that application 
of knowledge in policymaking does not occur automatically.^^ 
Training programs for policy scientists are unique and often take 
place in separate schools of policy science and analysis.^^ They are 
designed to produce researchers who can understand the dynamics 
of the policymaking process and are sufficiently familiar with the 
discipline knowledge bases and needs and timing of policymakers 
to be able to integrate behavioral and social sciences directly into 
the policy process.^^ In fact, policy researchers have produced an 
Encyclopedia of Policy Studies.^® Policy researchers generally have 



^* Lecture by Carol Weiss at the American Psychological Association, May 29, 1985, Singer, 
Eleanor and Phyllis Endreny. Social Science in the National Media. The Reporting of Social Sci- 
ence Research A paper prepared for presentation at the 79th Annual Meeting of the Amencan 
Sociological Association, Aug. 27-31, 1984. 20 p. 

"Ibid., p. 17. 

" See Etzioni, Amitai The Need for and Ways to Enhance Policy Science Cecity of Social 
Sciences. Testimony before House Committee on Science and Technology. Task Force on Science 
Policy. The Role of the Social Sciences. Sept 19, 1985. 

" Wildavsky, Aaron. Speaking Truth to Power. The Art and Craft of Policy Analysis. Boston, 
Little, Brown, and Company, 1979, 431 p. 

Nagel, Stuart S., ed. Policy Studies and the Social Sciences. Lexington Mass. Lexington 
Books., 1975, 315 M. McCall, George J., IT, and Weber, George Henry. Social Science and Public 
Policy. Port Washington, New York, Caplan's study of the variations in use of social science 
information among 204 decisionmakers led him to similar conclusions: 

effective utilization probably will proceed best if it is pursued through a set of individ- 
uals representing different combinations of roles and skills located in an institutional 
arrangement that allows them to take into account the practical factors affecting both 
the production and the use of knowledge. 
Among the roles he identified for this type of broker" or policy scientist are: 

(a) making realistic and rational appraisals of the relative merit of the enormous 
amount of diversified information that abounds in the social sciences, (b) making appro- 
priate reproductions of information from the universities to the policy setting so as to 
overcome problems of translation, (c) recasting policy issues into researchable terms, (di 
recognizing and distinguishing between scientific and extrascientific knowledge needs, 
(e) dealing with the value issues and bureaucratic factors that influence the production 
and use of scientific knowledge, and finally (f) gaining the trust of policy-makers as well 
as sufficient knowledge of the policy-making process to subst^mtially introduce social 
science knowledge in usable form into the policy-making process at the key points 
where it will not likely be used. 
(Caplan, Nathan. A Minimal Set of Conditions Necessary for the Utilization of Social Science 
Knowled/je in Policv Formulation at the National Level. In Weiss, Carol H., ed. Using Social 
Research in Public Policv Making. Lexington, Mass., Lexington Books, 1977, p. 196.) 

" Nagel, Stuart S., ed. Encyclopedia of Policy Studies. New York. Marcel Dekker, Inc., 1983. 
914 p. 
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been viewed as on the periphery of the behavioral and social sci- 
ences disciplines. There are separate professional associations and 
journals for policy sciences analysts.^^ Policy researchers do not 
look to the disciplinary associations or academic departments for 
rewards, peer review, or professional status. They tend, instead, to 
seek recognition from others in this field or from policy makers. 

K. Summary and Concluding Observations on Utiuzation 

There are many examples of the application of behavioral and 
social science research in clinical, research, and industrial settings. 
There is also evidence of the use of such sciences in policymaking. 

Despite this evidence of use, complaints about the lack of effec- 
tive utilization abound. Many dilemmas and obstacles hamper the 
effective use of behavioral and social research in policymaking. The 
major obstacle is the social and political climate. Policymaking is a 
process that uses many inputs — values, advocacy or interest group 
pressures, and scientific information— to name but a few. Often the 
validity of behavorial and social science information is measured 
against standards embodied in the consensus of prevailing social 
and political values. Verified, or even non-verified, behavorial and 
social information will be used in policjonaking if it coincides with 
these values. Findings that may be contrary to the prevailing con- 
sensus may well have long-term value in shaping a future consen- 
sus with policy consequences, but social scientists and policymakers 
may not at that time recognize and credit the social science contri- 
bution. The effectiveness of utilization also varies with the policy- 
making situation. Some situations demand short-range applied sci- 
ence answers; others require answers to fundamental questions 
that only basic science can provide. If one type of information is 
substituted for another, utilization may be judged ineffective. Other 
factors which impede utilization are: behavioral and social science 
information may be counterintuitive, irrelevant, politically naive in 
that it challenges existing bureaucratic authority, too late, o\'erly 
quantitative and jargon-laden, and inaccurate or unverified. 

Studies of knowledge utilization of the behavioral and social sci- 
ences indicate that research information in these disciplines is used 
most effectively when judged according to an enlightenment model. 
According to this model, no one piece of research can be pinpoint- 
ed, necessarily, as having influenced any one particular decision— 
but behaviorsJ and social science research, over time, provides deci- 
sionmakers with "... an intellectual backdrop of concepts, propo- 
sitions, orientations," and data. 

Some policymakers, aware of the approximately $2 billion 
annual support level for behavioral and social research and devel- 
opment and related activities, may consider inefficient, or a poor 
return on investment of public funds, the limited kind of utilization 
implied by the enlightment model. Indeed, some behavioral and 
social scientists have criticized their colleagues as well as policy- 
makers for having too many expectations for these sciences that 
cannot be fulfilled. 



•oNagel, Stuart S. Contemporary Public Policy Analysis. University of Alabama Press, 1984, 
174 p. 
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On the other hand, it must be pointed out that this model, pre- 
niised on the notion of the cumulative dissemination and utiliza- 
tion of information over time — information which is used in 
tandem with other lands of information, value considerations, cost- 
benefit tradeoffs, and constituency pressures— in policymaking may 
also be a valid explanation of the way natural and physical sci- 
ences information influences policymaking. There is also the con- 
sideration that the cost of behavioral and social science research- 
probably about $721 million in fiscal >ear 1986— is only a small 
percentage— about 4.6 pnercent of the total annual expenditure for 
all federally funded scientific research and development in the 
fiscal year If'SG, estimated. Evidence was given in this study to il- 
lustrate the value to society from Federal investments in many 
types of behavioral and social science research, experimentation, 
and development. 

This chapter indicated some possible ways to enhance the return 
on Federal investments in the conduct of federsdly supported be- 
havioral and social science research and development. But this 
probably requires improved priority setting by both producers and 
users of such knowledge. In addition, according to many experts on 
utilization of knowledge, who were cited in this report, some of the 
practices and procedures of behavioral and social research may 
hamper effective utilization. Amonp* the recommendations made in 
this chapter to improve the applic^.,ion and utilization of behavior- 
al and social science research are the following: considering ways 
to expand support (from Government and the scientific community) 
to produce more long-term, anticipatory, research on fundamental 
iasues, without jeopardizing Government's need for short-term, ap- 
plied research; lowering expectations; confining research explicity 
for Government to the evaluation of existing programs; ensuring 
that adequate attention is given by both researchers and policy- 
makers to the issue of p ilicy and program implementation; improv- 
ing dissemination of intbrmatioa about the outcome of research 
within an agency; enhancing use of the "research broker" function, 
whether within an agency or through lobby groups; and attempting 
to widen press coverage of behavioral and social research, so as to 
improve communications with decisionmakers. 

The discipline of policy sciences is linked to both the behavioral 
and social sciences disciplines and the policy process. It was created 
partially on the premise that policy analysts can provide policy- 
makers with more relevant and timely information than can disci- 
plinary scientists. This kind of researcher may complement the 
work of those social scientists who choose to maintain an arm's 
length distance from the policy process because it is an alien envi- 
ronment or in order U) avoid the real or perceived threat of being 
co-opted and losing their scientific objectivity and independence. 
Whether or not the utilization of behavioral and social sciences in^ 
formation has been improved via the mechanism of policy research 
has not been examined. 
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XII. CONCLUSIONS AND IMPLICATIONS FOR POLICY 

Behavioral and social sciences research encompasses a vast mul- 
tifaceted enterprise of such magnitude as to defy easy generaliza- 
tion. It includes such sciences as anthropology, sociology, psycholo- 
gy, political science, economics, linguistics, psychobiology, and geog- 
raphy and regional science. Fiscal year 1986 Federal obligations for 
research in these fields are estimated to total about $722 million. 
No current, accurate data are available to describe obligations for 
development, dissemination, and related activities, but based on 
past trends, total Federal funding for the behavioral and social sci- 
ences, including fundL g for development and dissemination, is esti- 
mated to total at least twice or perhaps triple that amount. Behav- 
ioral and social scientists constitute about 11.3 percent of the total 
number of employed U.S. scientists and engineers. They consisted, 
in 1983 of 143,500 psychologists and 247,200 social scientists. About 
12 percent report R&D as their primary work activity. 

The history of Federal support for the behavioral and social sci- 
ences shows that the Federal Government has played a mayor role 
in shaping these fields of science via funding and through the cre- 
ation of institutions to support basic and applied research, train 
students, and regulate some research procedures. It is estimated in 
this report that Federal funding for research in these disciplines 
since 1967 totals about $11 billion. Federal support for these fields 
began in the late nineteenth century in order to satisfy utilitarian 
needs to describe agricultural demand and production and to im- 
prove census data. Large-scale Federal support for basic research 
became a responsibility of the National Institute of Health and the 
National Science Foundation in the 1950s. TTiese two agencies, 
today, provide the bulk of all basic research support for these disci- 
plines and the bulk of all basic university research support for 
some disciplines. However, about 70 percent, on average, of all Fed- 
eral funds for behavioral and social research are awarded by agen- 
cies whose primary mission is not research support (the Depart- 
ments of Agriculture, Defense, Justice, Labor, and other agencies of 
the Department of Health and Human Services). 

Over the last forty years, the bulk of Federal support has gone to 
applied, not to basic behavioral and social science, and for social 
sciences, as opposed to behavioral sciences (psychology). The m^or 
social science discipline supported have been economics and sociolo- 
gy. Federal behavioral and social knowledge production and utiliza- 
tion activities were estimated to have cost almost $2 billion in the 
fiscal year 1977. The National Science Foundation does not publish 
information which describes Federal funding for development in 
these fields. It collects and publishes only information about re- 
search activities— which comprise about one-third of this amount 
(the total). 
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In the 1950s, Federal support began to eclipse foundation support 
programs, which had gone primarily to support basic research. 
Today foundation support for research in these fields is about 8 
percent of the level of Federal support. Foundations support pri- 
marily applied research— including controversial issues that ques- 
tion the status quo and challenge existing organizations and struc- 
tures—issues that the Federal Government may chose not to sup- 
port. 

Institutions to formalize governmental use of and access to re- 
search applications in the fields of behavioral and social science 
have been established over time — such as the Council of Economic 
Advisors and the Institute for Program Evaluation in the General 
Accountiog Office. There have also been several proposals, not car- 
ried through to fruition, to create institutions to use behavioral 
and social sciences information at the presidential level in a pro- 
posed Council of Social Advisors. 

Behavioral and social research appears to have been applied and 
used most effectively in technical, administrative and clinical set- 
tin^ where applications are not influenced by issues of public 
policy. Federally supported basic and applied research in these 
fields is intended to be used for both technical and policy purposes. 
Most Federal support for behavioral and social sciences has been 
for applied research to support short-range information needs. 
There are many complaints that much federally funded behavioral 
and social research— whether basic or applied — is not used directly 
in policymaking but that it accumulates to "enlighten decisionmak- 
ing." It may be that some expectations for using behavioral and 
social sciences research information in policjonaking do not recog- 
nize the many obstacles to the production of such knowledge and 
the complexify, values, and politics of policymaking. However, it 
has been pointed out that more direct and deliberate use of such 
information might occur if tfiere were more supi>ort for longer- 
range studies of fundamental issues in social behavior. There have 
been recommendations basically for mission agencies to fund more 
research of a fundamental nature in order to create a knowledge 
base which could be used later when short-term decisionmaking 
needs called for it. The current austere budgetary climate will un- 
doubtedly require that priorities be set for lunding in these fields. 
Some of the following policy considerations will probably be rele- 
vant to funding decisions in the future. 

Given that there appears to be a need to improve priority- 
setting in order to enhance utilization and satisfy budgetary 
constraints, should Federal agencies which fund applied behav- 
ioral and social research establish interagency coordination 
mechanisms in order to coordinate priority setting, funding of 
research useful to more than one agency, and information dis- 
semination? 

Could such mechanisxias be designed to ensure cross-fertiliza- 
tion between the conduct and use of longer-range anticipatory 
work, and more problem-oriented research? 

Should Federal agencies devote more of their resources to 
the support of anticipatory or more longer-range mission ori- 
ented fundamental research, which deals with basic questions 
of human behavior and cause and effect, but which might con- 
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tribute to policy only potentially? Should short-range applied 
research programs be cut back? 

Would it be detrimental to the long-range future of behavior- 
al and social sciences to ask researchers in these fields to con- 
sider doing more ''socially relevant" ^ basic research, with pri- 
orities guided not only by internal scientific criteria, but also 
more by society's knowledge needs? If it is appropriate, how 
will these priorities be determined? What role can policymak- 
ers play in determining priorities? 
Much support from the research support agencies focuses on de- 
velopment of databases and refinement of quantitative research 
methods, thus perpetuating the legacy of early support patterns, 
when criticism forced these ^encies to support primarily objective, 
scientific research". Questions remain about whether Federal 
agencies need to promote cross-fertilization between basic research 
of this nature and applied research needs in the domains of the be- 
havioral and the social sciences. 

Should attempts be made by Federal bureaucrats to apply 
the contributions and understandings of basic research in the 
applications of the mission agencies, rather than leaving cross- 
fertilization efforts to researchers themselves? 

Should such efforts be spearheaded by the Government's 
largest supporters of behavioral and social research— the De- 
fense Department, the Department of Health and Human 
Services, the Agriculture Department, and the National Sci- 
ence Foundation? 
^ Before the establishment of Federal basic research support agen- 
cies, non-profit foundations provided behavioral and social re- 
searchers with core support to enhance methodologies and create 
research institutes. Foundation support now constitutes about 8 
percent of the Federal level, and has oeen reoriented to support ap- 
plied work, especially in controversial subjects which the Govern- 
ment avoids. 

Have levels of foundation support been reduced es a result of 
various Federal regulations? 

Should the Government consider altering some of the tax 
burdens which affect the formation, funding, and functions of 
foundations, so as to increase foundation support? 
^ Several other factors .affect utilization of research— the most sa- 
lient being the political system— that is, research information tends 
to be used most directly if it supports a policymaker's prevailing 
views— whether that policymaker be a Federal bureaucrat. Federal 
elected official, or a lobbyist. Several cases in this study demon- 
strated the pertinence of this practice. They dealt with the use, or 
lack thereof, of behavioral and social science information in such 
areas as: presidential commissions, court cases such ?s Brown vs. 
Board of Education, studies of juvenile delinquency, the Coleman 
studies on school desegregation, Moynihan's work on black youth, 
intelligence testing, and disillusionment with the "Great Society" 
pro-ams. However, there are several other factors which hinder 
utilization. These include* university reward systems which do not 
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value applied work as much as basic; reports which are too late, 
too-long, and too-jargon laden; fraud and deception in research; pol- 
ic3ncnakers who cannot specify their research needs; and the ade- 
quacy of "research brokers" who can "translate" behavioral and 
social science riesearch into the kind of infonnation thai is useful 
for decisionmaking. This latter factor is both a cognitive and an 
interpersonal process. 

Actions have been suggested to overcome these obstacles. Some 
might require Government action, but many would require re- 
sponses by behavioral and social scientists. The following issues 
may warrant additional attention: 

Has the Federal Government come to expect too much from 
behavioral and social science research as an aid to policymak- 
ing? Should the Government lower expectations, and, in the 
applied area, support primarily research related to program 
evaluations or outcomes, rather than asking scientists as much 
to develop suggestions for new programs and policies? 

Do institutional review boards, set up to ensure compliance 
of researchers with regulations to minimize the effects of re- 
search on human subjects and to check fraud and abuse oper- 
ate as intended by statutes and policies governing their cre- 
ation? Does Congress need to improve oversight of institutional 
review boards? 

Are codes of ethics developed by the profession*.' associations 
being implemented satisfactorily? 

Can behavioral and social scientists enhance their utility to 
Government by overcom* ;ig some of the procedural, but appar- 
ently crucial, factors which hinder use, including: 

— improving the intelligibility of reports, by deemphasiz- 
' ing jargon and quantification, and 

— producing reports on a more timely basis. 
Several kinds of organizational arrangements have been used in 
the past to produce policy relevant behavioral and social research 
for the Government and other kinds of arrangements have been 
proposed. These include federally funded research centers, exempli- 
fied by the Urban Institute and the Wisconsin Institute for Re- 
search on Poverty. Advisory commission reports and recent con- 
gressional testimony have suggested variations: a Graduate School 
of Applied Behavioral Science to do multidisciplinary research and 
a series of social problem oriented research units funded by the Na- 
tional Science Foundation and other variations. There £ilso have 
been proposals to shift all support for basic and applied research to 
a National Social Science Foundation. The Congre*x3 may want to 
explore these issues: 

Considering the magnitude of Federal expenditures for social 
and behavioral research, the needs expressed recently to trim 
Federal expenditures, and also the widespread complaints 
about lack of effective use of knowledge from these disciplines, 
should the Federal Government explore whether it may be in 
the public interest to create a research funding mechanism or 
agency exclusively to produce behavioral a:id social research 
for policy purposes — one that serves the potential needs of all 
Federal agencies? Or has the pluralistic support pattern of the 
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past served federal needs adequately and provided an adequate 
return on investments of Federal dollars? 
There is also a widely held' view that the use of the behavioral 
and social sciences in policymaking is hampered by lack of atten- 
tion to the "implementation" or ^development" phase of the re- 
search and development sequence. The lacTk of emphasis apuears to 
prevent researchers ftx)m assessing some of the administrative ob- 
stacles to program design and may narrow the perspectives of re- 
search fanders, who may not believe that implementation is as im- 
portant as policy and program design. A related issue is that many 
studies have shown that utilization is enhanced by the use of "re- 
search brokers", consisting either of in-house staff or advocacy 
groups, to translate scientific information into terms that the pol- 
icymaker can understand. C!onsidering these obstacles to use, the 
C!ongress may wish to consider 

Should policymakers and social scientists give more atten- 
tion to the issue of implementation in the design and evalua- 
tion of programs, to ensure that policy advice is carried 
through to the crucial administrative phases of program and 
policy delivery? 

Should Federal agencies establish a "research broker" staff 
to improve communications between researchers and policy- 
makers? 

Inclustry uses the behavioral and scxdal ..ciences in support of pri- 
mary work, such as the survey research industry, estimated to be a 
$4 billion annual business, and in secondary roles in other indiis- 
tries, including communications, transportation, food, and higV 
technolo^ development. There is no reliable information availal ie 
to describe the extent of industrial support for these fielcis. This 
report showed that academic employment for behavioral and social 
scientists is shrinking, while industrial employment is increasing. 
But the vast m^ority of behavioral and £ )cial scientists in industry 
do not do research as their primary work activity. It may be that 
more and better data should be collected to describe industry's role 
and to develop analyses of implications for research policy and per- 
sonnel training. There appear to be similar data gaps in the collec- 
tion of information about State and local government support for 
research in these fields. The Committee may want to consider the 
following issues: 

Since current data are inadequate to describe industry's sup- 
port of behavioral and social research, it may be necessary to 
collect more accurate data through an agenqr, such as the Na- 
tional Science Foundation or the Ck)mmerce Department. 

Should the National Science Foundation reestablish a pro- 
gram to collect data about State and local government support 
for behavioral and social sciences research? 
This study rep<)rted that there appears to be an oversupply of be- 
havioral and social scientists. Employment patterns appear to be 
shifting over time. The proportion of psychologists and social scien- 
tists employed in academia has started to decrease. In addition 
there are decreasing numbers of doctoral level social scientists and 
psychologists training to concentrate on research. Some of these 
shifts appear to stem from to declining university enrollments for 
study of these fields. Some appear to be the result of natural 
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market mechanisms — that is, employment of social scientists and 
psychologists has increased in industry, which may have drawn off 
some manpower to new industrial job opportunities. It is not en- 
tirely clear whether the current behavioral and social science labor 
pool is training in the areas smight by industry. 

Another issue also appears* relevant. Many manpower training 
programs in the social and behavioral sciences have been supported 
primarily by the basic research support agencies of the Federal 
Government. Behavioral and social sciences research support pro- 
grams'in the National Science Foundation and. the ADAMHA have 
experienced real dollar cuts in recent years. Federal policies, there- 
fore, may have contributed to the shifts in the character of the re- 
search personnel pool. Some say that the critical mass of scholars 
needed to do valuable research has eroded seriously. 

The Congress may wish to examine further manpower 
supply and demand patterns in the behavioral and social sci- 
ences and, if projected shortfalls in supply are discovered in 
particular areas, it may seek to determine trie precise effects of 
retrenchment in, Federal support programs that directlv and 
indirectly support production of scientific personnel in the be- 
. havioral and social sciences. In addition it may want to consid- 
er further the composition of the skills of the labor pool now 
considered excessive. 

In addition, as demand shifts from academia to industry, a 
case can be made for industry's responsibility to pick up some 
support functions. Grovemment/industry cooperative programs 
may be appropriate. In addition, it may be relevant for the 
Congress to examine Hyhether industrial programs in this 
regard would profit from inducements and incentives, such as 
those which might be afforded by including the behavioral and 
social sciences among, the rese'irch fields eligible for industrial 
tax credits in the Economic Recovery Tax Act, P.L. 97-344, 
/ that is up for renewal in 1986. 

In addition, the Congress .may want to examine the effects 
on research production capabilities in universities that might 
result from the decrease in academic emplojonent for behavior- 
al and social scientists. In comparison with the decade of the 
1970s, only ^ut one-half the amount of federally funded basic 
social science research is being conducted in universities in the 
1980s. Jb the. focus of research shifting? Is this an appropriate 
development? Or will it weaken the scientific foundations of 
these disciplines? 
Another major data gap appears to warrant attention. The only 
complete survey to describe the full range of Federal responsibil- 
ities and obligations for the behavioral and social sciences was a 
report published in 1978 by the National Research Council of the 
National Academy of Sciences. As noted above, it concluded that 
Federal expenditures for behavioral and social research and devel- 
opment and related activities totaled almost $2 billion for 1977. 
Currently the National Science Foundation report funding data 
only for the research component, which constitutes about one-third 
of this total. 

Considering the lack of current information to describe Fed- 
eral obligations for all behavioral and social research and de- 
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velopment, the Congress may wish to request some governmen- 
tal agency to collect information to describe and inveiitory de- 
velopment and dissemination responsibilities and funding 
levels. They appear to be double or triple obligational levels for 
research, but without sound data, no firm estimates, nor policy 
issues can be suggested. 
NSF data show that Federal support for basic and applied behav- 
ioral and social science research increased as a percentage of total 
Federal research funding, from about 3.9 pei-cent in 1962 to a high 
of 8 percent in 1971, and then started to decrease steadily, to about 
4.8 percent estimated in 1985. There was an accelerated decrease of 
about 1 percentage point beginning in 1982, reflecting the cuts in- 
stituted by the Reagan Administration. These, reportedly, were 
made on the grounds of political philosophy and fiscal responsibil- 
ity. Social sciences funding bore the brunt of the cuts, while prior- 
ities in psychology were shifted. Dissatisfaction with the character 
of research output and with research utilization may have contrib- 
uted to these cuts. Some believe that these cuts and shifts eliminat- 
ed funding for marginal projects and, as a result, were wholly war- 
ranted solely for such reasons. In terms of current dollars, fiscal 
year 1980 funding levels were not restored until fiscal year 1985. 
But the cuts, expressed in terms of constant dollars, have not yet 
been restored. The constant dollar obligation level for the period 
1982 to 1985 is about $328 million, about 19 percent lower than the 
average Federal obligation level for these sciences in terms of real 
dollars for the period 1970 to 1980. 

Considenng the recent cuts in funding for these fields or the 
shifting of priorities, as well as calls for more cutbacks in Fed- 
eral funding to balance the budget, the Committee may want 
to examine the effects of retrenchment on: manpower develop- 
ment, scientific progress, research capability, types of research 
supported, and other aspects of scientific capability in the be- 
havioral and social sciences. 
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